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PLOWING 4 FEET DEE)? 
TAKES EXTRA POWE! 


—THE KIND YOU GET WITH AAG FUELS 




























KEEN PROGRESSIVE RANCHERS like Mr. A. H, 
Jamieson and Merle Wolverton “power” 
their tractors with Texaco fuels and keep 
their farm equipment rolling with Texaco 
lubricants. They farm 1,100 acres near Santa 
Ana, California. In the picture Mr. Jamieson 
is measuring the depth of the furrow of a 
“little” land fitting operation they carried 
out on 247 acres. Mr. Wolverton checks the 
depth — 52 inches. This huge moldboard 
plow with “wing-spread” of five feet was 
used when it was discovered that good soil 
was “buried” under a sandy top layer. The 
use of the Big Plow resulted in an increase 
of 5 to 6 sacks of lima beans per acre. Four 
big track type tractors were teamed up to 
pull the plow. This is really plowing! 
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EXTRA FIRE-POWER IN NEW #fJRE-CHIEF 


The extra fire-power you get in new Fire-Chief gasoline is the 













MR. W. H. PENHERT, who has a farm near Rosenberg, Texas, watches result of Texaco’s outstanding research and new developments in 
Lee Conner, Texaco consignee, smack a bit of Marfak lubricant refining methods. Try a tankful of new Fire-Chief — you'll 

with a hammer. Marfak cushions the blow, does not spatter away. feel the difference. Friendly Texaco Men like Lee 

It takes punishment like this in farm machinery bearings and Conner, Rosenberg, Texas (shown above talking to 


stays on the job. his driver), will be glad to serve you. 


IT WILL PAY YOU TO DO BUSINESS WITH YOUR LOCAL TEXACO MAN! 


Tune in the TEXACO STAR THEATRE starring JAMES MELTON 
Sunday nights, See newspapers for time and station. 


IT PAYS TO 
FARM WITH 


DIVISION OFFICES: Atlanta 1, Ga.; Boston 17, Mass.; Buffalo 3, N. Y.; Butte, Mont.; Chicago 4, Ill.; Dallas 2, Tex.; Denver 1, Colo.; Houston 1, Tex.; 
Indianapolis 1, Ind.; Los Angeles 15, Calif.; Minneapolis 2, Minn.; New Orleans 6. La.;: New York 17, N. Y.; Norfolk 1, Va.; Seattle 11, Wash. 
Texaco Products also distributed by McColl-Frontenac Oil Company, Limited, Montreal. Canada 






O matter what kind of soil you work, 

you'll be way ahead in tractor time — 
do up to 22% more work — with the self- 
cleaning open center tread of Goodyear Sure- 
Grip tires. That’s proved by impartial farm 
tests, and by thousands of practical farmers 
— like Frederick Krenzer of West Henrietta, 
New York. He says: 


“Working 6 tractors on my 1,200 acres, I find 
those with Goodyear open center Sure-Grip 
tires outperform the others. Get 50% longer 
wear from Goodyears because they dig in and 
grip in all soils, and don’t slip much. They've 
proved best for all around farm work — more 








self-cleaning tread 
gives super-traction, longer wear 
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trap pockets that foul up, causing excess slip yes 
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spin. But the Goodyear tread—o-p-e-n A 
center—is fully self-cleaning, always deep-biting. 
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And because all Goodyear lugs are the sam 
length, Sure-Grips pull 

wear longer. 
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traction, greater drawbar pull and more work 
done per hour.” 


The reason why is a. aa in the diagram 
above. It shows you how Goodyear’s open 
center tread design makes every tread bar 
grip and pull to give you super-traction un- 
matched by any closed-bar tread! 
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any soil with Goodyears 


025s TREAD 


Remember — you can’t change your mind 
when you're out in the field. So if you want 
to be sure of steady, superior traction that 
means more work done faster, get the 
PROVED open center tread. Specify 
Goodyear Sure-Grips in replacing old tires, 


and on new tractors — it pays! 


Sure-Grip, Hi-Miler, Klingtite—T.M.’s The Goodyear T. & R. Co. 


GOOD/YEAR 


lO g-Cial oil Nacldcel am Nl a-s- 
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AUTO 
TIRES 


Firstin performance 
and preference for 
31 straight years, 











TRUCK 
TIRES 


Goodyear's great 
Hi-Milers — bodied 
with rayon cord for 
superior mileage 
and stamina. 


a ’ 
SPRAY HOSE 


Unmatched economy and efficiency from Goodyear’s 
Klingtite Belts and Goodyear’s Agricultural Spray Hose. 
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* Billions of miles of good engine life go up in smoke 
every year—the smoke that pours out of exhaust pipes. 
Plain as day it says: “Your piston rings are worn out. 
Replace them at once!” 

But smoke is only one symptom of worn-out rings. 
Others are oil-pumping . . . loss of power... slow getaway. 

At the first sign of any of the symptoms, it will pay you 
to install Hastings piston rings. In car, truck and tractor 
they stop oil-pumping, check cylinder wear, restore 
performance. Any good mechanic can install them. 


HASTINGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY «+ HASTINGS, MICHIGAN 
Hastings Ltd., Toronto 
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Shipmates. Evelyn and Debby, on Central Park’s famous lake, 
flash smiles that would win any girl a boy in every port. The 
Condon smile is a charmer because teeth and gums get proper 


Would it surprise you to learn that many children know 
more than adults about gum massage? For its importance 
Is taught in thousands of classrooms. Ask your dentist 
about massage for your gums. Nationwide survey shows 
that 7 out of 10 dentists recommend gum massage. (Also, 
that dentists prefer Ipana 2 to 1 for their own personal use!) 


Can a part-time Model 
be a full-time Mother? 


The “model” mother care that Evelyn Condon 
gives her daughter is no spare-time affair 


~ ae. % A j 
“An exceptionally high 1. Q.,’ reports the private school 
in which Debby is a second-grader. Smart girl that she is, 
Debby heeds her “model” mother’s advice and never 
brushes her teeth without also gently massaging her gums. 
This brief workout with Ipana helps speed up needed cir- 
culation, helps safeguard her future smile. 


care. For Mother knows that today’s soft foods don’t give gums 
enough exercise—that Ipana Tooth Paste is specially designed, 
with gentle massage, to help gums to healthier firmness. 


F GREEN-EYED, red-haired cover girl 

Evelyn Condon is late for a studio 
appointment, she has a lovely excuse... 
7-year-old Debby, whose wholesome 
smile is only one indication of her 
“model” mother’s care. 

For Evelyn’s first concern is Debby’s 
health and smile. Yes, smile, too. No one 
knows better than a model how impor- 
tant a smile can be. So the wife of New 
York stage and screen writer Richard 
Condon, Jr. has taught her daughter to 
follow the dental routine that gets so 
much credit for her own beautiful smile: 
Regular brushing with Ipana Tooth Paste, 
followed by gentle gum massage. 

This home dental routine, a “must” 
in the Condons’ Park Avenue apart- 
ment, is based on the teachings of thou- 
sands of dentists and schools today— 
that a radiant smile depends on spar- 
kling teeth. And that sparkling teeth call 
for firm, healthy gums. 


So get Ipana today! 


Product of Bristol-Myers 


Firmer Gums—Brighter Teeth 
with Ipana and Massage 


Riding High. Mother and daughter take a day off fram 
studio and school. But the Condon gums get no vacation 
from massage. Sensitive gums often herald their warning 
with “pink” on your tooth brush—a sign to see your den- 
tist. Follow his advice. Let him decide whether yours is sim- 
ply a case for “the helpful stimulation of Ipana and massage:’ 
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Move 3 matches to make 4 squares 


This trick looks tough. But the 
solution is simple, once you 
know which way to switch the 
matches. Even simpler is the 
trick of getting milder, tastier 
“makin’s” smokes. 
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| SWITCH OVER TO 
PRINCE ALBERT FOR ROLL-YOUR-OWNS WITH A 


SPECIAL MILDNESS AND 
RICH TASTE! 

















































ROLL-YOUR- 
OWNS— OR 


(Nines one \§ 
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ue) NATIONAL JOY 
SMOKE 





R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

















SORGHUM MILL 





—Etching by Claire Leighton. 
We Honor 42 Carolinas- 
Virginia Counties 






@ As September begins Carolinas-Virginia farmers are har- 
vesting a fine tobacco crop .. . rejoicing over high-priced cot- 
ton... preparing for a record-breaking crop of wheat, oats, 
and barley ... also for more and better pastures with every- 
body talking Ladino clover ... and meanwhile we honor the 





following 42 counties for the reasons given 


VIRGINIA 


Bland—For many farmers who are 
cutting hay earlier than ever before and 
thus get greater feed value. ... Increase 
in “strip-cropping” slopes to prevent 
soil erosion, 


Buckingham—For Buckingham 
Farmers’ Cooperative, Inc., building 
addition for a “peach line” to can big 
1946 peach crop in Central Virginia at 
the rate of 100 bushels per hour from 
tree to can... providing a good market 
for packed fruit at fair prices. 


Caroline—Because practically all 
dairy farmers are spraying their barns 
and cattle with DDT and most beef 
cattlemen spraying their cattle. 


Carroll—For using 4,000 tons AAA 
phosphate, saving farmers around 
$2,000 and lowering needed pasturage 
per cow from 5 acres to 2 acres, after 
lime and phosphate applications. 


Charlotte—For great increase in 
milk production since first milk route 
started in 1944 with 54 farmers selling 
. ». now about 100 selling whole milk. 


Clarke—For farmers fertilizing or- 
chardgrass with 10-6-4 and finding 
grass 4 inches taller than where 0-14-7 
was used and producing enough addi- 
tional seed to pay for the fertilizer. 


Gloucester—For farmers of county 
recently veins favorably to join in 
Tidewater Soil Conservation District. 


Prince William—F or county school 
board awarding contracts totaling 
$144,760, for school improvements and 
building at Manassas, Gainesville and 
Nokesville. . . . For three community 
canneries financed by County Board of 
Supervisors and public subscriptions 
with 85,000 cans fruit, vegetables, and 
meat canned last summer—more this 
year. 

Rappahannoek—For doubling cold 
storage capacity of Rappahannock Cold 
Storage Cooperative, Inc., (at Sperry- 
ville) to handle big 1946 apple crop 
. .. unusually low cost operation partly 
due to doubling amount of wall insula- 
tion and filling storage space each year, 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Beaufort—For double-duty bees, 
proving their value in pollinating truck 
crops and producing honey; one man’s 
four colonies produced $63 worth of 
honey besides pollenizing service. 

Calhoun—For doubling its 1945 
sweet potato acreage. 


Cherokee—For convincing demon- 
strations on effective and economic 
ditching with dynamite—with cost fig- 
ures as low as 10 cents per foot. 

Colleton—For F. B. Kinsey’s im- 
pressive pulpwood thinning experi- 
ence: won district contest and cashed 
in a net of $42 per acre on 5 acres 
from sale of products. 

Edgefield—For more than doubling 
last year’s entries in state cotton im- 
provement contest, with great interest 
and enthusiasm among contestants. 

Fairfield—For the largest small 
grain crop ever made in the county. 

Jasper—For noticeable develop- 
ment in milk production—“some 300 to 
400 gallons shipped by truck three 
times each week. 

Lancaster—For encouraging prog- 
ress in organizing a county farmers’ 
cooperative, expeeted to be in opera- 
tion by year’s end... . For Emory Fun- 
derburk’s average yield of 104 bushels 
oats per acre on 25 acres—“average 
land, 400-500 pounds fertilizer per 
acre, following rank peavine growth.” 

Lexington—For excellent lespedeza 
crops—so good that in many fields les- 
pedeza was cut off by combines in har- 
vesting small grains. 

Oconee—For further progress with 
Brown Swiss cattle with a present total 
of 15 purebred Brown Swiss bulls in 
county. 

Pickens—For leading in number of 
contestants in state cotton improve- 
ment, with 35 contestants out for coun- 
ty, district and state honors. 

Richland—For increasing interest 
in grain sorghums as an economical 
source of livestock feed. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Alexander — Because Taylorsville 
Rotary Club provides money to buy 
two Jersey calves and a purebred gilt 
for the county’s 4-H “livestock chains.” 

Avery—For increasing plantings of 
certified Sequoia Irish potatoes, thus 
providing North Carolina-grown seed 
stock equal to Maine-grown seed. 

Beaufort—For rural boys and girls 
who are securing “baby beeves” for 
1947 fat stock shows. 

Bladen—For more attention to run- 
ning “water lines” in 13 farming com- 
munities to provide better drainage 
against another wet summer. 

Buncombe—For more selective cut- 
tings of farm woodlands, 1) giving 50 
per cent more (See page 70) 











oulll prefer its stronger, sturdier dependability 
Its BIG-CAR quality at lowest cost ! 



































CHEVROLET IS THE ONLY 
LOW-PRICED CAR WITH THESE 
BIG-CAR QUALITY FEATURES The new Chevrolet is the wise choice for long, 


faithful farm service, because it brings you BIG- 
ony in Chevrolet and higher CAR quality and reliability with big economies 


priced cars—another proof that 
Chevrolet gives Big-Car quality 


at lowest cost. = e s 
in purchase price, operation and upkeep. 


Eeeseniesl VALVE-OFHEAD ENGINE You who want genuine quality and money-saving dependability above all 
| with tho samo yarve-in-tead other things in your new motor car will find that these desires lead straight 


priced cars—another proof that to the new Chevrolet. 
Chevrolet gives Big-Car quality 


ll It brings you Big-Car quality—Big-Car engineering features—Big-Car 
ruggedness and reliability. It brings you America’s most thoroughly proved 
automotive engine, with the longest, strongest record of performance—in 

a the hands of the largest number of owners—of any car engine built today. 
RIDE—found only in Chevrolet And it brings you these Big-Car advantages at the lowest cost in purchase 


and higher-priced cars—another 


hap bet ep price, operation and upkeep. 

May we suggest that you see your nearest Chevrolet dealer, and place 
your order for a new Chevrolet—the car that means satisfaction, and sav- 
ings too—the car that brings you Big-Car quality at lowest cost! 

Extra: Easy VACUUM-POWER SHIFT 


—self-actuating and doing 80% . 
of the work for you—another CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


proof that Chevrolet gives Big- 
Car quality at lowest cost. 


YOUR SYMBOL OF SAVINGS 
- genom 
/ CHEVROLET 
EVR 


YOUR SYMBOL OF SERVICE 





SERVING 


BEFORE YOU BUY 
ANY TRUCK TIRE 


The U.S. Royal Fleetway is especially designed 
as an all-purpose truck tire. That’s why it’s a 
favorite for farm trucks—a specialist at any 
kind of trucking job. 

It’s designed for long mileage! Its tough 
carcass and rugged tread resist wear! 

It’s built for sure-going traction! Its deep- 
cut “U. S.” tread delivers maximum traction 
... gives you safe, sure stops on slippery 
pavements. 

It’s engineered for reliable, economical per- 
formance! Ventilating Windows make it cooler 
running, decrease expensive tire failures due 


to heat. 


And to top it all, the U. S. Royal Fleetway 
is built with such rugged strength inside that 
it can be recapped again and again! 

Before buying your next truck tire, see your 
U.S. Tire Dealer. Find out what makes this 
tire the best buy for your farm trucks! 


YOU 


Rieke cn wins ow 


THROUGH SCIENCE 
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WHAT YOU GET IN THE U. S. ROYAL FLEETWAY 


1. Wide Flat Tread...for better load protection and more recaps per tire. 
distribution, improved non-skid pre- . "U.S." Safety-Bonded Cord Plies... 
tection, longer wear. with individual cords ““webbed” to- 

letely i lated from 











2. Ventilating Windows ...reduce heat gether, yet 
build-up, result in a cooler, longer- each other. 


running tire. Shock Pads...cushion the body, re- 


3. Long-Life Body...for better blow-out duce impact injuries. 





UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS + ROCKEFELLER CENTER + NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 





WHY RURAL COOPERATION 
IS NECESSARY 


The business of farming as distinct poe 
the industry of farming is in a state of chaos 
The majority of farmers in this country buy 
everything they require in their industry at 
retail prices, sell everything they produce at 
wholesale prices, and borrow money on terms 
wholly unsuitable to the agricultural industry. 
The great mistake that farmers make is that 
they have not learned the meaning of modern 
conditions of combination. They are indi- 
viduals struggling against highly organized 
conditions. 

—Sir Horace Plunkett, Famous Leader of 

Rural Cooperation in Ireland. 
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BY THE WAY 


Everybody was _ inter- 
ested in what Dr. Tom 
Hutcheson had to say 
about Ladino clover last 
month—and in the enthusiastic praise of 
Ladino by John Arey, beloved friend of every 
North Carolina dairyman. But somehow a 
bad blunder got by us in Dr, Hutcheson’s 
article. He said the present price of Ladino 
seed ranges around “$2.35 a pound” and is 
not to blame for the incorrect figure that was 
mistakenly printed. 
In this Progressive Farmer 
onth’s you can’t afford to miss 
Features these: Dean Hutcheson’s 
rules for making lespe- 
deza pay better. . . . Dean Baver’s appeal 
for more pastures and more alfalfa with his 
insistence on a too often neglected rule for a 
good seedbed, “one that is loose on top but 
firm underneath” .. . a tribute to the peanut 
and an appeal for “a peanut seed industry” 
. rules for livestock share leases and our 
offer of three free leaflets . . . the three-fold 
appeal of E. G. Moss to tobacco farmers: “1) 
Cut stalks. 2) sow cover crops. 3) Push re- 
search.” We may hear more on tobacco re- 
search next month. Be sure also to read this 
month’s story . .. and the equally interesting 
true stories of “Happy, Useful and Busy Old 
Folks” on page 74. . . . North and South 
Carolina readers should clip Fall Sowing 
Dates on page 14. 


Ladine Clover 


Seea Prices 
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Here’s hoping you read “Let 
Your Cows Graze at Night,” 
page 49, and “Winter Wood,” 
page 61, last month. Most 
farmers and dairymen have had no idea of 
the great value of night grazing as proved by 
Louisiana experiments we reported. Further- 
more, few people realize the value of cutting 
winter wood the way forest experts advise: 
Cut down the trees in September, but do not 
trim off limbs or cut tops until trees have lain 
on the ground at least two weeks. This 
“sapping out” period makes much better 
wood, 


Co vs and 
Wood 


Probably nobody else has 
ever painted so remark- 
able a collection of North 
Carolina farm scenes as 
the exhibit by Kenneth Harris shown free of 
charge until Aug. 31 in the State Art Museum, 
Raleigh. Every Progressive Farmer reader, 
young or old, who comes to Raleigh before 
Aug. 31 should look for them. 


Three other North Caro- 
linians in addition to Con- 
gressman Bulwinkle de- 
serve everybody’s thanks 
for superb work in getting Federal aid for. 
hospital building—Dr. Frank P. Graham, Con- 
gressman J. Bayard Clark, and especially 
Ex-Congressman W. B. Umstead, now Chair- 
man of the Democratic State Executive Com- 
mittee, who joined the editor of The Progres- 
sive Farmer both in appearances before the 
Senate Committee in behalf of Federal aid 
last year and in continuous efforts ever since. 


Superb Rural 
Paintings 


j anks to 
Three More 
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“Good Will Day” Is a Good Idea 


OME months ago a Texas woman subscriber sug- 
gested this: We should have every year a “Good 
Will Day” when everyone of one race would do some 
kindly deed to some person of another race. Every 
white person would try to do a kindness to some 
Negro, every Negro a kindness to some white person, 
and so on. Mr. Lord refers to the matter on page 22. 
Such a “Good Will Day” may not be proclaimed by 
Governors or Congress or the President, but there’s 
no reason why every subscriber should not proclaim 
such a “Good Will Day” for himself—and do some- 
thing about it. 


“I felt like apologizing to every Negro I met the 
morning after the Georgia lynching,” said a thought- 
ful man in our office yesterday. “Here we have been 
bragging about how much more ‘civilized’ we white 
folks are—and a group of white terrorists murder 
three innocent Negroes and their wives with more 
savagery than nine-tenths of the world’s savages 
would have employed. I felt so bad about it that 
before night I hunted up a Negro I knew who had 
an accident recently and gave him $5. Maybe the 
Almighty accepted that as my apology for what 
brutes of my own race had done.” 


A “Good Will Day” would be a good thing any 
year. It should be an especially helpful thing this 
year. The great majority of the white people of the 
South agree with Walter Page’s fine definition of a 
Southern gentleman: “The weaker the man with 
whom he has to do, the more scrupulous is his jus- 
tice; the weaker the woman with whom he has to do, 
the more scrupulous is his honor.” But small min- 
orities of white people disgrace us. Both races would 
be helped if every family of both races would ob- 
serve an unofficial “Good Will Day” such as our 
thoughtful Texas woman subscriber suggested. Why 
not at least try it—once? 


Now Let’s Build Hospitals 


OR several years now Senator Lister Hill of Ala- 

bama has led a fight to get Federal aid for rural 
communities and others that need help in building 
hospitals. The Grange, Farm Bureau, and Farmers 
Union have backed him strongly. Our Progressive 
Farmer editors have worked unceasingly in their 
own states and in Washington to get this help. 


Now at last success has crowned all these efforts. 
Congress has passed an act providing $75,000,000 
a year for five years to provide one-third the cost of 
new hospitals—and of this $75,000,000 the poorer 
rural states will get the larger share. North Carolina 
will receive $3,546,000 a year, South Carolina 
$2,041,000 and Virginia $2,358,000. The bill as 
passed provides 1) that special consideration shall 
be given “to hospitals serving rural communities,” 
2) that hospital service shall be available “to per- 
sons unable to pay therefor,” and that 3) facilities 
shall be provided for both races, though not neces- 
sarily at the same institutions. Now let’s build hos- 
pitals where they are most needed. 

In North Carolina for two years now a campaign 
has been in progress for more doctors, more hospi- 
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tals, more hospital and health insurance. A state- 
supported four-year medical school is needed to work 
with a state system of hospital service along with 
state aid to hospital building in poorer counties. 
In Virginia and South Carolina similar ably directed 
campaigns to improve rural health and hospital serv- 
ice have been under way. Every farmer and farm 
organization in all three states should ask mem- 
bers of the next legislatures to support this much 
needed program to insure more hospitals and better 
health for farm people. Better start working now. 


Thanks to Four Congressmen 


(AROLINAS-V IRGINIA farm people owe thanks 

to four Congressmen who fought valiantly for 
four important aids to farm welfare in the closing 
hours of Congress. 


In the House of Representatives, Representative 
Bulwinkle of North Carolina led the successful fight 
for the hospital aid bill, while Congressman Barden 
of North Carolina fathered and brought to victory 
the bill which provides $10,000,000 more Federal 
funds each year for teaching vocational agriculture 
and $8,000,000 more a year for home economics. 
Congressman Flannagan of Virginia brought to a 
successful finish the long fight to get far more re- 
search to cut costs of making and marketing farm 
products. In this great effort the agricultural col- 
leges will do more research, the extension service will 
do more educational and demonstration werk, while 
departments of agriculture will render increased aid 
in grading, inspection, market news, regulatory 
work, and in supervising and helping farm market- 
ing organizations succeed. The late Congressman 
Fulmer of South Carolina was a pioneer in this farm 
marketing effort and should be remembered grate- 
fully in its ho uw of victory. Thanks are also due Con- 
gressman Cooley of North Carolina for all he has 
tried to do to save the best features of the Farm 
Security Administration. The bill finally passed is 
not all one could wish but can be improved in future. 


Beware! Before It’s Too Late 


HE cotton market is going wild. As we write this, 

it has passed the 35-cent mark. A good deal of 
speculation may be involved. Perhaps the prospect 
of a very short crop and the lowest carry-over in 
many years a year from now, may be leading to ab- 
normal buying. Some of the climb is undoubtedly 
due to the general rise in wage and price levels. At 
any rate, the keynote of a popular song keeps com- 
ing back to us, and a parody upon it: 


When cotton goes up a full ten cents, 
Makes you dream of more twelve months hence, 
Beware! 


When cotton prices make you drop hens and cows, 
The fruits and vegetables, grains, and sows, 

Beware!! You're slipping—and sliding! 

When prices bring memories of “the good old days,” 
You’d better recall, “It’s papa who pays—” 

Beware! 

If you didn’t live through 1920, ask one of your 
older neighbors to tell you about it. Many a man 
made a killing in 1919 and then lost it all, and more, 
in 1920. The 1920 crop was planted and spent for 
on the basis of 40-cent cotton; it sold for 30 cents 
on down to 12 and 10 and 6 cents! Now’s the time 
to speed your drive to sound balanced farming (not 
to abandon it!), to pay off your debts, to lay up for 
the future while prices are high. 


Don’t become a cotton gambler as you eye 1946 
returns and begin to plan for 1947. Beware!! 
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Yes, Gulflube Motor Oil has 3 times 
the film strength necessary to take the 
heaviest bearing pressures your Car, 
truck, pr tractor builds up. 


That means: 


] Extra protection for bearings, pis- 
@ tons, cylinder walls, and other 
vital engine parts at all speeds, under 
all load conditions! 


2 You'll need less oil between 


@ changes because Gulflube stands 
up under engine heat and pressure, 
doesn’t waste away! 

Gulflube is made by the Multi-sol 
process, a modern refining method 
which removes more carbon- and 
sludge-forming elements. 

Get triple-protection Gulflube from 
your Good Gulf man today. 





Gulflex Chassis Lubricant clings to bearings, resists heat, shock, 


and water, helps seal out dust. 


When you get Gulflube for motors, 
get Gulflex Chassis Lubricant for chassis 
bearings on car, truck, tractor, many 


other farm machines. 


Gulflex Chassis Lubricant is only one 
- specialized 


of 17 Gulf Farm Aids .. 


SULFLEx cHASS!® 
LUBRICANT W 


lubricants, quality fuels, insecticides, = 


and other Gulf petroleum products... 
that will help you do many a farm job 


better and more easily, 


They’re obtainable at many farm im- 
plement dealers’ and Gulf distribution 


plants. 
































@ Three measures of tremen- 
dous importance to farmers 
passed Congress in its closing 
hours, The Federal Government 
will now provide $75,000,000 a 
year for five years to help build 
hospitals. [_ will provide $10,- 
000,000 more for teaching voca- 
tional agriculture, $8,000,000 
more for home economics. A 
vast new program for better 
farm marketing has been ap- 
proved. Other big recent na- 
tional developments affecting 
agriculture are summarized. 


Big News in Little Space 
BECAUSE of the record breaking 


corn crop, prices are expected to 
fall sharply this fall. If so, it will 
take the pressure off of the use of 
wheat for feed. It would also help 
to keep wheat 
prices down. 
More hogs, poul- 
try, and cattle 
will be fed dur- 
ing the fall and 
winter with a 
probable improve- 
ment in the meat 
supply next year. 
...A-record U. S. corn crop and 
neay record crops of wheat, oats, po- 
tatoes, and rice are expected this 
year. Except in 1942, the reported 
condition of all crops is the best in 
seven years. ... The U. S. slapped 
an embargo on Mexican cattle when 
Mexico let 300 Zebu bulls come in 
from Brazil, where foot and mouth 
disease is prevalent. Meanwhile an 
international quarantine station has 
been set up on U. S.’s Swan Island 
in the Caribbean to handle breeding 
stock imports. 


The International Institute of Ag- 





Mr. Butler 


riculture, organized in 1905, recent- - 


ly was disbanded in Rome. Dr. Tait 
Butler, for 30 years vice president 
and editor of The Progressive Farm- 
er, attended one of its meetings as 
a U. S. delegate in the early ’20’s. 
The records of the Institute will be 
turned over to the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of the United 
Nations. . . . Fluecured tobacco 
growers in the Carolinas, Virginia, 
Georgia, and Florida have voted 
223,359 to 3,922 (87.6 per cent 
favorable) in favor of marketing 
quotas for 1947, 1948, and 1949. 
. . » Nearly 17 per cent of the Na- 
tion’s food supply was shipped 
abroad during the 12 months end- 
ing June 30. 


U. S. farmers are expected to have 
more fertilizer during the 1946-47 
season. ... National Farmers Union 
is “pulling out of Washington” to 
the extent of reducing its 15-man 
staff to one person and possibly sell- 
ing its $75,000 office building. Giv- 
ing the reason, NFU President 
James Patton says the organization 
desires to launch a “grass roots” 
mobilization for “the economic M- 
Day we feel is coming.” Other farm 
organizations believe the move 
points toward a shift in Farmers 
Union policies. They think that 
from now on the Union’s national 
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program ‘will not be slanted gc 
strongly towards organized labor, 
Farm prices are now more than 
twice as high as in 1939; nonfarm 
prices are up 40 per cent. . . . In. 
creased local responsibility for soil 
conservation is the only major 
change in the Agricultural Conser. 
vation Program for 1947. For the 
first time, the program allows up to 
10 per cent of county conservation 
funds to carry out a practice not in- 
cluded in the list of practices ap- 
proved for a state. Some 4,000,000 
farms, with three-quarters of the 
nation’s cropland, took part in the 
1946 program. .. . Fresh pork takes 
four or five days to reach the con- 
sumer from the time it is slaughter- 
ed by the packer; beef about a week; 
hams and bacon, which must be 
processed, take several weeks. 


Professor E. J. Dyce of Cornell 
University has discovered a method 
of giving honey a creamy texture 
which not only has a mouth-water- 
ing taste appeal but which lasts in- 
definitely without spoiling. Bee- 
keepers hail it as the greatest single 
advance in the honey industry in 
many years. ... It is estimated that 
it costs .78 of a cent per mile more 
to drive on dusty farm-to-market 
roads than over highways with a 
dustless surface. . . . Sulfamerizine, 
a new sulfa drug, has been found by 
the Idaho Experiment Station to be 
effective in controlling the shipping 
fever type of pneumonia in cattle 
and sheep. 

Farm scrap is again needed by 
steel mills. Farmers are asked to 
take their scrap to dealers, or if it is 
too bulky, arrange through the 
county farm agent to have it moved. 
Battlefield scrap has not come back 
to this country in quantities expect- 
ed. And movement of “auto grave- 
yard scrap” is hampered because re- 
placement parts are valuable. . . 
During the past 37 years Americans 
have increased the consumption of 
citrus fruit 400 per cent with a 30 
per cent decrease in potatoes and 
grain products. During recent war 
years, food for U. S. civilians con- 
tained more calcium, iron, B vita- 
mins, and vitamins A and C than in 
any time during the 87-year period. 
More milk, eggs, meat, poultry, and 
fruit, and the enrichment of white 
bread and flour were largely re- 
sponsible for these nutritional gains. 


It is estimated that from 100,000 
to 500,000 tractors now on U. S&S. 
farms are worn-out. And if one 
tractor displaces 4% work animals 
for drawbar work, about 140,000 
additional tractors are needed to 
offset loss in numbers of work stock. 
Only 160,000 tractors were made 
available to farmers during the year 
ending June 30. . .. Presaging a 
heavy turnover in Congress in the 
November elections, 11 Representa- 
tives and 6 Senators have already 
been defeated for renomination. 
Most of them were Democrats. . . - 
The 101,300,000 bushels of old 
wheat which remained in storage on 
July 1, was, with the exception 0 
1937, the lowest wheat carry-over 
in the 20 years for which records are 
available. 

No relief in the railroad freight 
car shortage is foreseen before next 
spring. . . . After 20 years in Con- 
gress, Representative Malcolm C. 
Tarver (D., Ga.), (See page 61, 
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|LAST LONGER! 


Registrations show it! Operators know it! 

Ford Trucks stay on the job for more 

years. This stretches the life of your truck 

investment. Your own experience, and 

your observation of Ford Trucks owned 

by your neighbors, will tell you how well 

these sturdy trucks stand up in farm serv- 

More Ford Trucks in use toda ice. But this is only part of the profit-edge 
y which Ford Trucks give you. You get well- 

h h k ! known Ford operating economy and low- 
t an any ot er ma e: cost maintenance. You get time-proved 
Ford reliability. You get famous Ford V-8 


ping performance—to speed up your hauling 
attle 


job. And Ford Service is everywhere. Ford 
1 by . rere ae Trucks outnumber all others, because 
ae they stand up. Latest available official 
figures indicate that 78% of all Ford V-8 
Trucks ever sold are still in use. See your 
Ford Dealer now. Get your order in! 
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MORE THAN 100 CHASSIS AND BODY MODELS FIT OVER 95% OF ALL HAULING JOBS 








writes M. S. Millot, Pana, Illinois in explaining why he 






























made sure his new car had a Body by Fisher 


an 
bl ,., a farm, a mail route, and a taxi serv- (oe 


ice to take care of, Mr. Millot has to 
have a car with a body that can take 
plenty of punishment. 


There’s a worth-while tip for fellow farm- 
ers in the following excerpts from a 
letter of his:**I’ve been driving Chevrolets 
with Fisher Bodies for nearly 25 years 
. .. covering a rural mail route, in work 
on my farm, and in local taxi service. 


“My last one gave me over 200,000 miles 
of service. That sold me.I made sure my 


’46 car had a Body by Fisher, too.” 


And what Mr. Millot is getting in his new 
Body by Fisher is Unisteel ruggedness 
and security that’s “better by far.” What’s 
more, note what Mrs. Millot has to say 
about its outstanding beauty and comfort. 


No wonder 7 out of 10 motorists say they 
prefer a car with Body by Fisher. There’s 
proven evidence of the extra value you 
get from Body by Fisher security, comfort 
and style. 





“VM MIGHTY PROUD of the smart appearance the new Body 
by Fisher gives our 1946 Chevrolet. It’s outstanding in its 
style—and in its comfort, too,” Mrs. Millot says. The Millots’ 
new model is a 1946 Chevrolet Fleetmaster Sport Sedan. 











THE CAMERA catches Mr. Millot making good 
use of the spacious trunk compartment in the 
Body by Fisher on his new car. 






F eget SS 


BETTER BY FAR 





Thousands of dollars in university scholarships and cash 
,awards for best miniature Napoleonic coaches or model cars 
submitted by boys of 12-19 years inclusive. For information, 
write: Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild, General Motors Bldg., 
Detroit 2, Michigan. 















You get Body by Fisher only on GENERAL MOTORS CARS —chevrotet + PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE - BUICK - CADILLAC 
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PROGRESS 


Seen on Highways 
and Byways 
o/ 


By J. M. ELEAZER, Clemson Information Specialist 


® This month Mr. Eleazer leaves the paved highways and gets out on 

byways where the “good old-fashioned country people” of South Caro- 

lina live and work and live. And everywhere he goes he finds progress 
—among old and young, men and women, white and black. 


paved roads, I like to hear the 

gravel grind under the tires as 
I turn off on a familiar byway. For 
there are shade, and curves, and 
flowers .. . fords with small yellow 
butterflies lightly flitting over the 
damp cool sand . . . folks a-workin’ 
with a jug of cool 
water under the 
elder bush . . . ir- 
regular green pas- 
tures winding with 
the tree-bordered 
brook where cattle 
chew their cuds as 
they stand in the 
cool water... 
naked boys (whose 
lithe bodies resemble frogs) jump- 
ing in the old swimming hole to 
hide as we pass . . . small pigs sleep- 
ing in the road and chickens wallow- 
ing in the dust. These and countless 
other sights and sounds add to the 
charm of the dim road that leads 
off the thundering highway. 

And on these byways is where rural 
South Carolina is. Away from the 
monotony of the swirling highway, 
billboards, and juke joints. Out there 
we just have folks and the things of 
nature. Enduring values abide there. 


A pave a long hot drive on the 





Mr. Eleazer 


g In Greenwood 
$30 Per Acre County, Olin 
From Kudzu Hay Warner was 

selling his kud- 
zu hay for $15 a ton as it stood in 
the field (the buyer harvests it) and 
was getting 2 tons per acre when I 
was there. They expected another 
heavier cutting later. He has 65 
acres of it, eight years old. 

What we saw had been mowed 
on Monday and they were putting 
it up with a pickup baler on Wed- 
nesday. SCS Technician Johnson 
Craig said, “It has stayed out too 
long. It should have been baled 
the day after it was cut.” 

Crowns were 
one field last year, and this year it 
was planted to corn. Corn showed 
acute potash-hunger, which he sat- 
isfied with 120 pounds of muriate. 
Now he has wonderful corn there, 
and the kudzu is waist deep in it. 


; Last month’s Pro- 
Smith-Doxey gressive Farmer 
Grading Pays wisely stressed the 

cotton classing 
Service available through cooper- 
ation of ginners under the Smith- 
Doxey Act of Congress. Here in 
South Carolina, Harry Boyleston, 
Clemson’s extension cotton improve- 
ment specialist, reports that more 
communities than ever before are 
calling for this moneymaking service 
to cotton farmers. The ginner sam- 
ples the bale as it is ginned, sends the 
sample to the federal grader in Co- 
lumbia where it is classed. Then the 
Government loan price, loan rate, 


dug and sold from. 





and the grade and staple length are 
all written on a card which is mailed 
right back to the grower. After that 
the farmer knows what is in his bale 
and what he should get for it. 

As an Aiken County farmer, Rob- 
ert Hendrix, said to me last fall: “It 
sure is a good thing. I pulled my 
card out after trying to sell a bale 
and it got me $6.50 more for my 
bale.” A colored man. said: “All I 
was offered was 18% cents because 
they said my bale had a wet side. I 
kept it and took it back the next day 
with my card that had come, and I 
got 26 cents.” In some of the coun- 
ties all of the girts are cooperating 
in this service. All should use it. 


Experiments 
in shipping 
tree - ripened 

eaches, start- 
ed from Spartanburg fost year, were 
increased this year. Ten carloads 
were shipped to Columbus, Ohio, ar- 
rived in good condition and were 
readily taken by the trade at better 
than current prices. 

“Quality stuff is what sells,” ac- 
cording to Clemson Extension Mar- 
keting Chief Tom Cole, who had 175 
inspectors working in the peach 
packing sheds of the Spartanburg 
area this season. F.o.b.- sales are 
greatly aided by having licensed 
Government inspectors pass on the 
fruit as it is loaded, and the same 
service is available again on the other 
end if anything goes wrong in tran- 
sit. Thus the buyer and the grower 
are protected. 


Premium Prices . 
for Quality 


” Alfalfa is on the 
Everyone Likes yp and up in mid- 
Good Alfalfa South Carolina. 
For years the 
folks have been trying to grow it 
there, but with rather poor success. 
Good for a year or so, it soon turned 
yellow and played out. Now the use 
of a bit of boron, as carried in borax 
(10 pounds per acre), and a heavier 
use of cell 4 plus other things they 
have been doing, is making alfalfa 
a paying crop and a lasting one. 


In Newberry County seven-year- 
old alfalfa handled as just stated is 
still excellent. County Agent Ezell 
has organized an alfalfa growing con- 
test that will extend over a period of 
years, .and Bob Bailey is organizing 
one in Richland. Ezell says he ex- 
pects to_see alfalfa on most of the 
farms of Newberry in a very few 
years. Among many other crops on 

is fine farm there, H. O. Long says 
alfalfa is the best paying crop. He 
cures it in large airy barns—taking 
it there as soon as it wilts good. 

In Spartanburg Ward Crim says 
alfalfa is the cheapest and best hay 
he can grow. It does cost about $75 
an acre to prepare and seed it. But 
it lasts for years and he usually gets 


















five cuttings that run close to a ton 
each. This beats peas that have to 
be sowed every year and then pro- 
duce only one cutting as compared 
with five from alfalfa. That is the way 
Mr. Crim reasoned it out. 


I was riding with 
County Agent 
T. O. Bowen of 
Sumter the other 
day when we saw a farmer laying by 
some promising corn with a turn- 
plow. Said Bowen, “That fellow 
must have figured that he was about 
to make some corn there, so he got 
out his turnplow to stop it. All I can 
say for that way of plowing corn is, 
you usually save the harvesting 
cost.” ... A Negro was bragging to 
some folks from the hills about the 
fine level land where he lives. “Lots 
of our fields are so level the rain 
don’t know which way to go when 
it falls on ’em,” he said. .. While 
most tenants move often, some don’t. 
Over 100 years ago Joel Moore mov- 
ed to the Ramsay farm in Oconee 
County as a share-cropper. His de- 
scendants right on down to his great- 
grandson Robert, age 27, are still 
there. “Good land, good people, and 
good work stock are hard to beat,” 
says Robert’s dad; Eli. “And where 
could we have bettered ourselves?” 
he concludes. . . . The 92 nice heifers 
County Agent Alford of Colleton 
brought in last year for family cows 
are doing well. A Negro who got one 
was asked what he would take for 
his, and answered, “Mine ain’t for 
sale at no price.” He meant it. 


“Hired help has 
Three Menon shown us one 
920 Acres thing, and that is 

that we can get 
along without it.” So said Wydham 
Manrfing, West Point graduate and 
colonel in the Army during both 
World. Wars, as he stopped his tractor 
on a Fairfield County field he was 
preparing for alfalfa. 

He, one of his sons, and the over- 
seer are doing just about all that’s 
done on the 920-acre farm there in 
the grass belt of South Carolina. And 
plenty is being done to make it a 
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paying beef cattle enterprise. His 84 
fine Hereford dropped 83 calves 
the past spring, and they graze in 
contentment for most of the year on 
fine pastures prepared, limed, ferti- 
lized, and seeded to Dallis grass, 
bluegrass, lespedeza, white clover. 


Human hands 
still have to har- 
vest most of our 
cotton. The 
successful picker has been made, but 
it’s very slow in reaching mass pro- 
duction. Early-fruiting cottons de- 
veloped to beat the weevil have wor- 
sened the picking problem by having 
it all opening so early. 


- Maybe the trick tried by Courtney 
Smith of Oconee County on his 4-H 
club boy might work elsewhere. He 
offered the boy 5 cents a pound for 
all the cotton over 200 pounds he 
would pick per day. At the end of 
the week the youngster had averaged 
$5 a day! I know from experience 
that it pains a boy to work, but in- 
ducement can often erase that pain. 


Making Cotton 
Picking Easier 


: What was a 
Community Centers wooded 
Increasing hilltopin 

lower Rich- 


land County two years ago is now a 
modern community center. 


The farmers’ cooperative freezer- 
locker plant was the first to break 
ground there. The 510 lockers are 
all rented and they are putting in 50 
more. Then came the general store, 
seed cleaner, garage, and general 
shop. A potato curing house and 
dehydration plant are planned, and 
other community facilities will come, 
says County Agent R. W. Bailey. 


I see a lot of this happening over 
South Carolina — decentralization. 
Services are going back to the cross- 
roads—out there where the farm 
folks are. They can’t afford to send 
to town to get a high-priced man to 
fix and serve every need that mechani- 
zation and modern living call for. So 
the modern community will have its 
men who can install and fix the di- 
verse gadgets of present day living. 











Hurry Up Alfalfa 


and Pasture Seeding 


@ More livestock is necessary to make North Carolina 
farming pay...and more feed is necessary to make live- 
stock pay. So Dean Baver keeps preaching, “More Past- 
ures, More Alfalfa, More Corn (Per Acre), More Small 


farmers will be seeding alfalfa 

for the first time this fall. Oth- 
er hundreds will be enlarging their 
present alfalfa acreages. Yes, the al- 
falfa acreage in North Carolina is 
growing rapidly. 
Why? Because 
farmers have found 
it to be the ideal 
hay crop —also, a 
crop that ranks with 
the best of “cash 
crops” in terms of 
profit to the farmer. 
Truly, we are lay- 
ing a firm founda- 
tion for dairy, hog, and poultry farm- 
ing in North Carolina every time we 
sow a field of alfalfa. 


“What should the 
farmer dg now in 
seeding his alfalfa?” 
By this time, the 
right amount of lime should have 
been applied and worked into the soil. 
Alfalfa just will not grow on acid soils. 
Most intelligent farmers know that 
a is a No. 1 necessity. We will 
take for granted that this important 
step has been taken. What then are 
the other steps? 


1. Prepare the seedbed in good 
condition. A standard recommenda- 
tion is to grow some legume crop 
(such as lespedeza, cowpeas, or soy- 
beans) on the land and disk them into 
the soil so as to have organic matter 
in with the surface soil. This organic 
matter holds moisture, keeps the soil 
from washing badly, and protects 
the young plants in case of dry weath- 
er. The first disking should be at 
least two weeks before seeding. A 
good rule is to disk after the first good 
rain after Aug. 10 or 15. Then disk 
again just before seeding, using a 
shallower disking and one that will 
tend to level the field. This will give 
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Seven Rules 
for Alfalfa 


a seedbed that is firm underneath and- 


mellow on top. 


2. Fertilize heavily. Alfalfa needs 
plenty of phosphate and potash. It 
will not grow without borax. It needs 
a little nitrogen to get started. Use 
about 700 pounds of 2-12-12 along 
with about 35 pounds agricultural 
borax per acre at planting. 


8. Choose the right variety for your 
area. At present alfalfa seed is not 
plentiful and it is costly. Recom- 
mended varieties are Kansas Com- 
mon, Utah Common, and Oklahoma 
Common. Grimm may be used in the 
mountains. Subscribers have asked 
about Argentine alfalfa. Experiments 
show it just cannot be used in the 
mountains because of winter-killing. 
It will apparently survive the winters 
in the Piedmont and Coastal Plain. 
However, it is not so good as the com- 
mon varieties and the Experiment 
Station is not making general recom- 
mendations for farmers to use it. 


4. Sow on time. This is absolutely 
essential to assure success. Timeli- 
ness of sowing cannot be overem- 

hasized. In the Coastal Plain, sow 
re Sept. 1 and 20; in the Pied- 
mont, between Aug. 20 and Sept. 15; 
in the Mountains, between Aug. 1 
and 30, or in the spring, between 
April 1 and 30. 


5. Inoculate the seed. Be sure to 
inoculate the seed with commercial 
alfalfa culture, using about twice as 
much per bushel of seed as is recom- 
mended on the package. 


Grains.” 


Better re-read his article on small grains (page 


13 last month) ...and get ready to practice his twelve rules 
for alfalfa and pasture success here summarized. 


By L. D. 


BAVER 


Dean of Agriculture, N. C. State College 


6. Sow about 25 pounds of seed 
per acre. The seed should not be cov- 
ered too deeply; % inch is enough. An 
alfalfa seeder or grain drill with a seed 
attachment will give best results. If 
neither is available, the seed may be 
broadcast and harrowed in with a 
drag harrow. If the seed are broad- 
cast, increase rate of seeding. 

7. Roll the newly seeded field with 
a cultipacker or roller or drag with a 
plank drag to firm the surface soil. 


It is also per- 
manent pasture 
time now. That 
means it is time 
to sow enough good permanent pas- 
ture so that you will not have to over- 
graze next year and then end up with 
no pasture at all. 

Plan enough acreage so that you 
can rotate your animals from one 
field to the other next year. 


1. “What kind of a pasture shall I 
sow?” As we have said before, a good 
asture will have both grasses and 
reel Fall is the time to sow blue- 
grass, orchardgrass, re dt o p, white 
clover, and Ladino clover. Lespe- 
deza and Dallis grass must be sowed 
in the spring. Recommended seeding 
mixtures are as follows: 


Five Rules for 
Pasture Success 





No. 1—For Medium to Good Soils— 


Pounds 
CN aera aa 5 
I  ccnsenen 5 
Orchardgrass ............:20------- 5 
White Dutch clover............ 1-2 


Lespedeza (next spring)....15 
In the Piedmont areas add 3 pounds 
Dallis grass next spring. 
No. 2—For Medium to Good Soils— 
Pounds 
Orchardgrass 
Ladino clover 
(See articles on Ladino clover in the 
August Progressive Farmer. It is a clov- 
er every farmer needs.) 


No. 8—For Poorer Soils— 





Pounds 
NES Se a ee oe 6 
Orchardgrass  ..........-:00---s++e “6 


Lespedeza (next spring) ....15 
In the Piedmont areas add 3 pounds 
Dallis grass next spring. 


2. Time of seeding pastures is fust 
as important as with alfalfa. Fall 
seedings in the Coastal Plain should 
be made between Sept. 15 and Oct. 
15; in the Piedmont, between Sept. 
1 and 30; and in the Mountains, be- 
tween Aug. 15 and Sept. 15. 


8. Seedbed preparation for newly 
established pastures is the same as has 





just been recommended for alfalfa. 
Make seedings on established pas- 
tures after thorough disking. 


4. Lime is essential to all perma- 
nent pastures. If you have not limed, 
do not waste good seed trying to get 
a pasture that has legumes in it. Fer- 
tilize with 400 to 600 pounds 0-12-12. 
0-14-7 fertilizer or 18 per cent super- 
phosphate. Ladino clover requires a 
higher fertility level than most pas- 
ture plants; fertilize it about as for al- 
falfa, borax may not be needed. 

5. Sow the seed either with a grass 
seeder or broadcast. Inoculate the 
clover seed in the mixture. 

If North Carolina farmers make an 
extra effort to go “all out” in the seed- 
ing of permanent pastures and alfalfa, 
they will not only help solve the pres- 
ent feed shortage but they will also 
be well on their way to the permanent 
solution of their feed problems. 





Fall Sowing Dates 


N page 29 last month we gave fall 

sowing dates for hay, grain, and 
pasture crops for each major area of 
Virginia. Look up and clip that page 
if you live in Virginia. Now here are 
North and South Carolina dates as 
furnished us by the Clemson Exten- 
sion Service for that state and by Dr. 
Gordon K. Middleton, head of field 


‘crops section, North Carolina Experi- 


ment Station, for the various sections 
of North Carolina. For each state its 
table shows the earliest advisable 
dates for seeding fall-sowed crops, 
the best dates, and the latest dates at 
which seeding can be done with pros- 
pects of profit. | 


South Carolina Sowing Dates 
Coastal Plains Section 


Early Best Latest 

Crop Date Date Date 
Alfalfa ee Sept. 15 Oct. 1 Oct. 15 
Barley -.Bept. 15 Oct. 15 Nov. 10 
Bur clover . Sept. 1 Sept. 15 Oct. 1 
Crimson clover Sept. 15 Oct. 1 Oct. 15 
Oats Sept. 15 Oct. 10 Nov. 15 
Rye Sept. 1 Oct. 1 Nov. 1 
Vetch.. Sept. 15 Oct. 1 Nov. 1 
Wheat - Oct. 1 Nov. 1 Nov. 15 
Austrian peas Sept. 15 Oct. 1 Nov. 1 
Pasture mixture Aug. 25 Sept.15 Oct. 5 

Piedmont Section 

Early Best Latest 

Crop Date Date Date 
Alfalfa .... Sept. 15 Oct. 1 Oct. 15 
Alsike clover .. Sept. 15 Oct. 1 Oct. 15 
Barley 4 -- Oct. 1 Oct. 15 Nov. 10 

Bur clover Se Sept. 15 Oct. 1 
Crimson clover Sept. 15 Oct. 1 Oct. 15 
Oats oe devcecvecs ee a aes Nov. 1 
Seer US Oct. 1 Dec. 1 
<5 t's on 360 Sept. 15 Oct, 1 Noy. 1 
Wheat ces 2 Oct. 20 Nov. 15 
Austrian peas . Sept. 15 Oct. 1 Oct. 15 
Pasture mixture -. Aug. 25 Sept.15 Oct. 5 


North Carolina Sowing Dates 
Eastern Section 


Early Best Latest 

Crop Date Date Date 

Alfalfa ---- Sept. 1 Sept.15 Oct. 1 
Alsike clover .. Bept. 1 Sept. 15 Oct. 15 

Austrian peas oo ce et. 2 Sept. 15 Nov. 1 
Barley eee Oct. 15 Nov. 15 
Bur clover oe Aug. 15 Sept. 15 Sept. 20 
Crimson clover. Sept. 1 Sept. 15 Oct. 25 
‘ er Oct. 15 Nov. 15 

Pasture mixture*.... Sept. 10 


u 
1 
Sept. 15 Oct. 1: 
Re Ee ee Any time except Dec. and J 

1 


Red clover. SS OS Sept. 15 Ort. 
Rye eee, Sept. 20 Dec. 1 
Sweet clover.........Feb. 15 Mar. 1 Mar. 20 
J et« Ae -- Aug. 15 Sept.15 Nov. 1 
Wheat -- Oct. 25 Nov. 1 Dec. 1 


White clover....... Sept. 1 Sept. 15 
Ladino clover Sept. 15 Oct. 15 


Sept. 1 : 
*Seed Dallis and lespedeza in February or March. 


Piedmont Section 


Early Best Latest 
Crop Date Date Date 
MRD a's 5h gan 5 Are Aug. 20 Sept. 1 Oct. 1 
Alsike clover........ Sept. 1 Sept. 15 Oct. 10 
Austrian peas........Sept. 1 Sept. 15 Nov. 1 
NE ees, in oe Sept. 20 ict. 1 Nov. 1 
Bur clover cocaccec ae | 6. 3 Sept. 15 
Crimson clover..... Aug. 15 Sept. 1 Oct. 15 
ats Sa ea esate ept. 20 t. 1 Nov. 1 
Pasture mixture..... Aug. 20 Sept. 1 Oct. 10 
Rape .see++e. Any time except Dec., Jan., or Feb. 
Red clover...........Sept. 1 Sept. 15 Oct. 10 
ye . APR Oct. 1 Nov. 20 
Sweet clover......... Feb. 20 Mar. 1 Mar. 25 
OO" SRR rere Aug. 15 Sept.15 Nov. 1 
. ° FEARS Oct. 10 Oct. 25 Nov. 20 
White clover........ Sept. 1 Sept. 15 Oct. 10 
Ladino clover........ Sept. 1 Sept. 15 Oct. 10 
Mountain Section 
Early Best Latest 
Crop Date Date Date 
pee | Aug. 10 Sept. 1 
Alsike clover........Aug. 1 Aug. 15 Aug. 31 
Austrian peas........Aug. 15 Sept. 1 Oct. 15 
Barley... -.see+e- Sept. 10 Sept. 20 Oct. 10 
Crimson clover.......July 15 Aug. 15 Sept. 1 
I Te Sept. 20 Oct. 10 
Pasture mixture..... Aug. 15 Sept. 1 Sept. 15 
Red clover...........Aug. 1 Aug. 15 Aug. 31 
ye aaa ao een ee ee ee Sept. 15 Oct. 25 
Sweet clover......... Mar. 1 Mar.15 Apr. 1 
ere Aug. 1 Sept. 1 Oct. 1 
ea! ae OF} Oct. 1 Oct. 25 
White clover TP Aug. 15 Aug. 3! 
Ladino clover........ Aug. 1 Aug. 15 ‘Aug. 31! 
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tion the fact that the annual 
lespedezas have been very valu- 
able to Virginia’s. agriculture. Both 
for hay and pasture they have proved 
their worth. The crop grows well 
anywhere in the state below the ele- 
vation of 2,000 feet, but gives its best 
_ results on the red 
soils and closely re- 
lated types of the 
Piedmont area. 
The chief objec- 
tion to the crop, 
from the pasture 
standpoint, is that 
it does not come up 
until the soil has 
warmed up in the 
spring and is killed by the first frost 
in the fall, giving a relatively short 
pasture season. This defect can, of 
course, be corrected by seeding les- 
pedeza on permanent grass pastures 
in late winter or early spring, or by 
seeding pure lespedeza fields to win- 
ter annuals, such as ryegrass and 
crimson clover, in early fall. 


A bee: are few who would ques- 


Or. Hutcheson 


The practice of 
sowing a mix- 
ture of 15 
pounds crimson 
clover and 15 pounds annual rye- 
grass to the acre on lespedeza pas- 
tures in early fall is becoming quite 
common in certain sections of Vir- 
ginia. These seedings give some graz- 
ing in late fall and early winter, and 
are ready to graze at least 30 days 
earlier in the spring than permanent 
pastures. In fact, if the pasture is 
composed chiefly of lespedeza, these 
winter annuals may frequently 
lengthen the grazing period more 
than 60 days. 


Where the soil is loose enough to 
get a seed coverage of % inch, the 
seed of the winter cover crops may be 
put in with an ordinary grain drill 
with grass-seeding attachment. Or, if 
preferred, the seed may be sowed 
broadcast and covered by running 
over with a disk set shallow to turn 
just enough soil to hide the seed. In 
fact, in wet seasons, fair results are 
obtained by seeding the ryegrass- 
crimson clover mixture broadcast 
without any soil preparation. Under 
average conditions, however, it is best 
to cover the seed lightly. Where one 
expects to graze rather constantly 


Add Ryegrass, 
Crimson Clover 





MAKE LESPEDEZA 


PAY BETTER 


By T. B. 


HUTCHESON, Dean of Agriculture, VPI 


@ Very valuable both for hay and pasture is lespedeza, says Dean Tom 

Hutcheson. But two things need to be done to make it more valuable 

still: 1) Cut it earlier. Most lespedeza is cut too late to make No. 1 or 

even No. 2 hay. 2) Lengthen the growing season by sowing ryegrass 
and crimson clover on lespedeza pasture right away. 


during the winter months, it is well to 
add 1 bushel of Abruzzi or Balbo rye 
to the mixture. 

Although annual lespedezas give 
fairly good growth on relatively thin 
soils, they are heavy users of mineral 
elements, and yields will eventually 
drop unless these elements are sup- 
plied. It is therefore suggested that 
a good high mineral fertilizer, such 
as a 2-12-12 or 0-12-12, 200 to 400 
pounds to the acre, be applied when 
the winter cover crops are seeded. 


Feeding ex- 
periments con- 
ducted by the 
Virginia Ex- 
periment Station, show that No. 1 les- 
pedeza hay has about 80 per cent of 


Most Lespedeza 
Cut Too Late 


the feeding value of No. 1 alfalfa hay, 
when measured in terms of milk pro- 
duction. This means that it has about 
the same value as good clover hay. 
Unfortunately, however, very little 
No. 1 or even No. 2 lespedeza hay is 
produced in Virginia. Annual lespe- 
dezas begin to shed leaves about the 
same time they begin to bloom; and 
in thick stands on fertile soils, shed- 
ding may start even earlier. In Vir- 
ginia, a large proportion of the lespe- 
deza crop is cut after seeds begin to 
form; and the frequent result is stem- 
my hay, with only a few leaves at the 
tops of the plants. Such hay is hard 
to digest by animals, and has little 
more feeding value than low-grade 
grass hays. The remedy for such a 
condition is to watch the lespedeza 





“Try Sheep,” Urges Mr. Curtis 


By R. S. CURTIS, 


N. C. Department of Agriculture 


@ Prof. Curtis lives on a farm and has grown sheep for 30 years or 
more, so let’s listen when he says: “Sheep will pay. Start a small flock. 
If you will not, Mr. Farmer, let Mrs. Farmer or your youngsters 
try their hand. Anyone who can handle poultry can handle sheep.” 


"THERE will doubtless be a leveling out in prices for farm commodities 
eventually. Cash crops are fine, but it takes something else in the long run 
—something to keep up the fertility of the land and something that will pay 
interest while you sleep. Sheep will do that. 
The sheep business in the Southeast is not a large business, but it should 
be enlarged and improved. It is a sure business. Good markets are available 


for lambs and wool. 


For several weeks now I have been helping in the sale 


of lambs, top ones bringing 18 to 21% cents per pound liveweight, f.o.b. 
shipping point. The large packers and others are eager for good lambs. 
Grow a few and get them in a cooperative shipment next spring. Now is 
the time to start. Meanwhile here are timely hints for September: 

1. Don’t put off getting a good ram to breed to the flock. Remember the 
sire is half the flock. It is time now to breed ewes in Piedmont and mountains. 
Growers cannot afford to continue using scrub rams. 

2. Cull out old and broken-mouthed ewes and uncertain breeders while 
prices are high. It’s true that an old ewe will grow a crop of wool. But better 
replace her with one that will also grow a lamb and give two crops a year. 


8. Be sure to keep salt and phenothiazine before your 





(See page 73) 





" closely and begin cutting the hay as 


soon as leaf-shedding starts, regard- 
less of the height of the plants. Early 
cutting reduces the yield per acre, 
but is more than made up for by im- 
provement in quality. Another ad- 
vantage is that early cut lespedezas 
practically always make enough seed 
after hay harvest to reseed the land 
for plow: Ds year; while, if the crop is 
harvested after the seed begin to 
form, it is necessary to leave frequent 
seed-strips in order to get natural re- 
seeding. 


When annual lespe- 
dezas are grown for 
seed, care must be 
taken to see that 
the seed produced are practically 
free from dodder or other obnoxious 
weeds. Many good farmers follow the 
practice of grazing their seed fields 
up to about June 15, and then turning 
out for seed. This is a good practice, 
as the animals eat the dodder and 
many other weeds that might be ob- 
jectionable in seed. In cases where 
grazing is impracticable, it is a good 
plan to clip all fields with a mower 
that are intended for seed, as soon as 
possible after June 1, and dig or burn 
out all dodder patches. 


Keeping Out 
Dodder 


The Korean varie- 
ty of lespedeza is 
most satisfactory 
for hay produc- 
tion in most parts of Virginia, as it 
does not shed its leaves or seed so 
readily as Kobe, Tennessee 76, and 
Common. The three last mentioned 
varieties graze well and live later in 
the fall than Korean, and are parti- 
cularly desirable for mixing with Ko- 
rean for pasturage. 

The Common variety, called “Ja- 
pan clover” by Virginia farmers, is the 
smallest of the lespedezas and is only 
recommended for seeding in pasture 
mixtures on lowlands. 

If the Korean variety is grown, per- 
haps the best method of harvest is 
with the combine; or, for small scale 
operations, with a lespedeza seed- 
pan. Korean holds its seed well, and 
is therefore left in the field until killed 
by frost, and is then threshed on dry 
days. Often the seed may be harvest- 
ed up to January, but it is always best 
to harvest as soon as the plants are 
dry enough to thresh easily, as every 
rain will cause some seed to be lost, 
and a long protracted rainy spell may 
cause the loss of the entire crop. 


If Kobe or Tennessee 76 are grown 
for seed, it is best to mow as soon as 


How Varieties 
Differ 


the plants show ripening by turning 
yellow, and thresh with a Lamp 
combine, or stack for threshing wit 


a stationary machine. These varie- 
ties drop their seed quickly after be- 
ing hit by a frost, and are not well 
adapted to combining from the stand- 
ing plants. 


THE BATTLE OF THE G 


wy rece 


Suddenly there was a low gurgle, a snap and what had seemed to be 


a huge log moved. 
teeth, opened wide. 


[ANTS 


——By JOE AUSTELL SMALL————— 


LD Shag, giant black bear of 
QO the deep Louisiana swamps, 
felt weak for the first time in 

his life. He had lost too much blood. 
And still the angry red hole in his 
right side continued to bleed. ... 

The bear rested with his back 
against a low rock cliff near the shal- 
low creek. The battle raged grimly 
on three sides. His mate and Little 
Shag, their cub, were making the two 
remaining Plott bear-dogs pay for 
every inch of ground gained. Three 
had already fallen aside, their bear- 
hunting days cut short by a mighty 
rake from a powerful forepaw. But 
two remained to guide the hunters 
on. And so long as those savage, bay- 
ing notes welled up from _ hoarse 
throats, the hunters would follow. 

Already too weak to fight effective- 
ly, Old Shag would be unable to go 
much farther with the bullet wound 
draining away his strength. His mate 
and Little Shag would not leave him. 
Soon the hunters would come bog- 
ging through the deep swamp, their 
rifles ready. 


With a savage snarl 
a claw-marked dog 
dived in, nipped the 
cub, and was out of 
reach before the little bear could 


The Fight 
With Dogs 


strike back. Momentarily, the infu-' 


riated cub forgot caution. He lunged 
out blindly at his tormentor, a deep 
growl in his parched throat. The dog 
had wanted this. -Nimbly he leaped 
aside, crouched and. dived at the 


@ Here’s a most unusual story: a story of life as the wild, fierce beasts 


of the wilderness and jungle now live it and have always lived it. . . . 


The story of Old Shag, mightiest bear of the Louisiana lagoons, and Ki 


Zor, biggest and fiercest of alligators. ... No radio story of a champion- 


ship prize fight could be more gripping or realistic. Mr. Small writes 


with something of the appeal, power and vividness of Jack London. 


young bear, fangs bared. There was 
power to his rush. It caught Little 
Shag off balance. He fell heavily. 


Accomplishing a throat-hold on a 
full grown bear generally means 
death for a dog foolish enough to 
hold it for long. One well directed 
rake by a -razor-like front paw can 
easily disembowel any canine antag- 
onist, But a cub, with only a fraction 
of the strength possessed by his eld- 
ers, weak from a long, running fight, 
and Caught off his feet—this was a 
different matter altogether. The well 
trained bear-dog knew this. Already 
his fangs had pierced the tough neck 
outer covering. He braced mighty 
muscles for the death struggle. 

Spurred to desperate measures by 
the success of his partner, the remain- 
ing dog made his bid for fame. Jock- 
eying briefly for position, he feinted 
expertly to the side, caught the old 
she-bear in the process of wheeling 
quickly, and dived in for a quick 
neck-hold. His sharp fangs sank into 


an already bleeding neck. The old 
bear rallied. She regained her bal- 
ance, and stood on powerful hind 
legs, and roared angrily. 


As the old bear rose, 
the dog released his 
hold, touched the 
ground lightly and 
was ready to bound aside when the 
big paw struck. It sent the dog hur- 
tling through space. He landed in a 
series of somersaults and lay still 
among the green fern. 


i caste, &h 
ivTie snag 


is Saved 


Whirling swiftly with a deep- 
throated growl, she lunged for the re- 
maining tormentor. There was al- 
ready a victory glint in the dog’s eyes. 
The cub struggled feebly. 

She was upon him, had his head 
between her great jaws, before the 
dog knew what had happened. It 
was like a man crushing life from a 
small bug. 


Little Shag rallied weakly. For a 


Illustrated by GRANVILLE BRUCE 


Then a long jaw, lined with green-encrusted 
A warning hiss came from the great throat. 


moment the world continued to spin 
in black gloom. Drawing great gulps 
of pure air into burning lungs, the lit- 
tle bear crawled unsteadily to his feet 
and followed his mother. She headed 
down the creek at a slow, shuffling 
walk. It would not be safe to linger. 

Painfully then, Old Shag pulled 
himself up from his position by the 
creek.bank. Slowly he followed his 
mate and Little Shag down the shal- 
low stream. 


The hunters would not follow them 
now. -The loss of five valuable dogs in 
one day would be enough. It would 
teach the hunters a lesson perhaps. 
Thenceforth, they would keep away 
from the eerie swamplands. .. . 


Where limpid wa- 

ters. of the creek 

pushed back a 

sluggish scum in 
Black Lagoon, the bears rested. The 
mud was warm and healing. The 
she-bear and her cub waded in reck- 
lessly, brought their exhausted bodies 
to rest in the warm ooze. Old Shag 
had dropped behind. He was having 
difficulty in walking at all. 


An ugly snout parted the quiet 
waters. Without warning, it clamped 
down on Little Shag’s right front leg, 
pulled ominously. With a startled 
cry, the cub tried to rise. His head 
was'turned toward the bank, left front 
paw extended for a forward lunge, 
when he sank from sight, deep fright 
in his beady little eyes. 


Ki Zor, 14 feet of powerful muscle, 
covered by a shield of steel-like hide, 
had been hungry for days. Share- 
croppers pigs, an occasional dog, 
some sluggish water-dweller—all his 
sources of food had been scarce of 
of late. He had been lying under a 
shallow covering of (See page 36) 
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“big 10” most valuable field 
crops in the United States. In 
recent years farmers have been sell- 
ing the crop for over $150,000,000 
a year—four times 
what they got be- 
fore the war, ten 
times what they got 
in 1932. Peanuts 
used on farms for 
. seed, feed, and 
| food are worth 
— ’%&. many million dol- 
Mr. LoRue lars more. And says 
the USDA: “Ameri- 
cans are gobbling up peanuts at the 
rate of 6% pounds per capita this vear 
as compared to 4% 
pounds a year before 
the war.” 

Our Carolinas - Vir- 
ginia farmers grew over 
half a million acres of 
peanuts in 1945 worth 
over $43,000,000. Acre- 
age this year is up slight- 
ly: North Carolina, 333,- 
000; Virginia, 166,000 
(same as 1945); South 
Carolina, 54,000. 

“In these three states 
we grow chiefly the Vir- 
ginia type,” said H. T. 
Westcott, fruit and veg- 
etable marketing spe- 
cialist, North Carolina 
Department of Agricul- 
ture. “It is a big nut 
and supplies most of the 
stock for roasted and 
salted peanuts. Some Spanish type 
nuts are grown for oil and hogging off 
but our main crop is used for human 
consumption.” 

The popularity of fresh roasted 
peanuts owes much to their irresisti- 
ble flavor and aroma. No ball game, 
movie, fair, or stroll through the park 
is the same without a bag of ent 
roasted-peanuts. “You just can’t eat 
one and stop;” say the fans. And al- 
most everyone is just as fond of 
toasted and salted peanuts. 


Ties Mr. Goober is one of the 





Peanut butter is another 
favorite among the many 
delicious products of “goo- 
bers.” The famous writer, 
Louis Bromfield, recently pointed to 
the excellent food values in peanut 
products, “oil-rich food, high in pro- 
tein, fat, and vitamins,” and suggest- 
ed peanut butter for a foreign relief 
food. Tulsa, Okla., acting on Brom- 
field’s idea put on a campaign, “Pea- 
nut Butter For Starving Children,” to 
send a carload to Europe. 


Good 
Food 


“Edenton and Wil- 
liamston, in the heart 
of North Carolina’s 
peanut belt, are two 
big markets for peanuts to shell,” said 
Mr. Westcott. “After shelling, the 
nuts are shipped to processing plants. 
What we need is more processing and 
manufacturing plants right here in 
the peanut country. Why pay freight 
on nuts to northern states and then 
pay freight back on peanut products?” 


Well, we agreed that didn’t make 
sense. “Isn’t this a good opportunity 
for developing more rural indus- 
tries?” we asked. 


“Splendid,” replied Mr. Westcott. 
“Already the Spedick Products Com- 
pany, Edenton, N. C.,; has started a 
new processing plant. They blanch, 


Peanut 
Industries 


























By WM, C. LaRUE, Associate Editor 


@ Here are big ways in which peanut growers can greatly increase their 
profits. First, profits can be greatly increased by growing better varie- 
ties—and the USDA calls on Southern seedsmen to help here. Peanuts 
must also be better harvested, graded, and marketed. In processing 
and selling peanuts highly promising new “rural industries” may also 
be developed. Peanut growers should cash in on these opportunities. 


roast, and salt peanuts, and manufac- 
ture peanut butter and confection- 
ery.” Also the Banner Packing Com- 
pany, recently opened at Shelby, 
N. C., specializes in the manufacture 
and sale of peanut ‘butter and other 
peanut products. This company 
which roasts and processes its own 
peanuts, employs three salesmen to 
distribute its products in North and 
South Carolina. 


In hearty agree- 

Bailey-Hays ment with this 

Bill thought of pea- 

’ nut processing as 

an important rural industry is Agri- 

culture Secretary Clinton P. Ander- 
son. He said recently: 


One of our greatest opportunities is 
to encourage the development of new 
industry—new businesses of many kinds 
—in the areas where industry is lacking. 
The peanut areas are among those whic 
should benefit most from the pending 
Bailey-Hays Bill that would help the lo- 
cal communities develop their industrial 
opportunities. Perhaps some of the prom- 
ising new uses for peanuts will provide 
the basis for new local industries, 

The National Peanut Council is 
doing much to promote the peanut 
industry. Its stated objective, “To im- 
prove quality of peanuts and promote 
the sale of peanuts and.peanut prod- 
ucts,” puts emphasis on quality of 
peanuts as well as on sales. 


Now let’s talk about 
how farmers can get 
better quality. Right 
at this time you have 
a crop to harvest and market. If you 
have used the right varieties, fertiliza- 
tion, lime, insect and disease control, 
and other cultural practices, you now 
have a good crop that is well worth 
taking the best care of. Here are four 
harvesting and marketing suggestions 
by Mr. Westcott: 


1. Dig when mature. Open a few 
sample hills. Look inside shells. If 
immature, inside of shells will be 
white. When mature, they fade to a 
dark brownish color. If picked too 
early, kernels lose in weight and size. 
If you wait too long, the stems hold- 
ing nuts may weaken and let vines 
pull away, leaving nuts in ground..It 
is equally important to dig at right 
stage—by hand, plow, or machine. 


How to Get 
Quality 


2. Stack to protect nuts. Use cross- 
braces 12 to 18 inches off ground to 
stack on. Stack closely around pole 
and form a firm cap to keep moisture 
from seeping into stack. If stack gets 
wet, it will Mest inside and severely 
damage nuts. 

8. Thresh and store when dry. Let 
stacks set until peanuts are cured and 
dry before threshing. See that ma- 
chinery is adjusted to blowout “pops” 
and trash. With custom threshing 
prevalent insist on good picking to 
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An excellent field of peanuts 
on the Cecil Hill farm, located 
in Bertie County, N. C. 






keep the grade up. Sack in dry, clean 
bags and store in a dry, well ventil- 
ated place until ready to market. 


4. Market good quality peanuts. 
“Jumbos” and “Fancies,” the two top 
grades, used for roasting, bring best 
prices. The size and quality of the 
nuts and the amount of trash de- 
termine the grade and price. If you 
offer peanuts for sale that contain ex- 
cess trash, the buyer is likely to cut 
the price or “dock” the weight. Here 
is just one more place where high 
quality in the product will pay big 
cash dividends. 


O ne desperate 
need of peanut 
growers is more 
earnest effort by 
seed breeders to give growers higher 
quality seed. Upon this point a ring- 
ing challenge has just gone out to 
seedsmen everywhere. 


Seedsmen Must 
Help Growers 


“There is need for a national pea- 
nut seed industry,” says James H. 
Beattie of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. Mr. Beattie is senior 
horticulturist of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, and everybody should listen 
to his remarkably plain spoken mes- 
sage as follows: 


“The annual farm value of the 
South’s peanut crop now exceeds 
$200,000,000; it is the third most 
valuable Southern cash crop. Yet 
there is no organized, large-scale pea- 
nut seed industry. Although more 
than 100 million pounds of peanut 
seed valued at several million dollars 
are required for planting each year, 
the peanut industry is a half century 
behind many other important crops in 
this respect. . 

“Every wholesale and retail cata- 
logue devoted to vegetable seeds give 
attention to garden and field bean 
seed, but gives peanuts scant atten- 
tion. Yet carefully conducted experi- 
ments in Georgia, Virginia, and else- 
where, have oh increases of 250 
to 300 pounds of peanuts per acre 
through the use of good seed. It is 
high time that farmers and the in- 
dustry in general enjoy the profits to 
be had from the use of good seed. A 
well organized, well conducted seed 
industry is needed to supply it.” 





18 ‘ 
More Colts Needed for 
Work and Pleasure 


Cepetenity of doing part-time farming. These smaller operations 
will be on such a scale that horses, or mules, will be the logical source 
of farm power. 

On many of the larger farms brood mares can be profitably used 
for producing the replacements needed in normal farming operations, 
There will always be a demand for some work stock. The foals can 
be grown out at a low cost. They can be broken to harness in the 
fall after they are two years old. They. will pay their way in work 
from then on. They should be sold as five-year-olds when they will 
bring the highest prices. The present export demand for work stock 
to rehabilitate the war devastated nations could be of sufficient size 
to help stabilize the market. The South has always been the greatest 
user of mules. This will continue to be true. Mules are better 
adapted to the climate and character of farm labor available in the 
section. Most of the mares should be bred to.a good big Jack. 

In spite of the fact that during the past quarter of a century the 
total number of horses and mules in the United States has been re- 
duced from around 26 million to slightly below 12 million head, the 
breeders of all classes Of pleasure, or racing horses, are experiencing 
the greatest era of prosperity they have ever known. These horses 
are selling in greater numbers at higher prices than ever before. The 
demand and price level is apt to continue as long as the Nation en- 
joys a high degree of prosperity. 

While there is a keen demand for all classes of light horses, the 
Walking Horse probably has more to offer the farmer than any other 
breed. They are the gentlest and most companionable of all horses. 
In the beginning, all mares were harness broken. Originally, they 
were work horses through the week and pleasure horses on Sundays 
and holidays. Today they will find lots of jobs on large or small 
farms. They will be ideal for such work as yulling mowing machines, 
hay rakes, cultivators, and ordinary wagon jobs. They will be valu- 
able for work or pleasure under the saddle. 

If good foundation mares are selected and bred to the right kind 
of stallions, many foals will develop into satisfactory using-horses and 
a few of them will make top show prospects. The breaking and 
training of these foals will add a great deal to the pleasure of living 
in the country. They will help totie the younger generation to the soil. 
As these young horses approach maturity, their sale value will add to 
farm income. As evidence of the present-day demand, in the Mur- 
ray Farm Sale held at Lewisburg, Tenn., the last week in May 1946, 
387 Walking Horses sold for an average of $694 per head. The top 
of the mare offering was a three-year-old filly that sold for $6,600. 
The top stallion brought $4,950. 

In the future, there should be an improving demand for work 
pone and mules, and an almost unlimited demand for pleasure 

orses. 





South Is New “Jersey Isle” 


FoR the past 10 years 

official production test- 
ing and herd classifications 
have shown more great Jer- 
sey eattle in this section 
than anywhere else in the 
Nation. In spite of these 
facts our people have had 
a rather humble attitude, 
and lack of confidence in 
themselves. That this feel- 


py Valley Farms owned by John L. 
Hutcheson, Sr., and Jr., of Rossville, 
Ga., and Biltmore Farms under the 
direction of Judge J. G. Adams. 


The sale attracted buyers, mail and 
wire bids, from practically every state 
in the Union and Canada. Rarely has 
such purchase power ever assembled 
around a sale ring. The offering was 
distributed to a dozen states. They 
found new homes on the farms of the 


tion of Southern breeders has produced one or more outstandingly famous 
horses. But probably no other Southern horse has ever been known and loved by so 
many people, the nation over, as Kentucky’s now aging aristocrat, “Man of War.” 











® In connection with our “Mare and Colt” cover painting, here’s what 
a famous Southern livestock authority has to say about Amé€rica’s 
continuing need for colts: “Of the approximate 6 million farms in the 
United States, more than 4 million are too small to warrant investment 
in tractors and heavy equipment. Many farms are so broken and roll- 
ing that horses and mules will always be the most satisfactory farm 


power source.” Read Dr. Jarnagin’s interesting report herewith. 


By DR. MILTON P. JARNAGIN 
Head, Animal Husbandry Department, University of Georgia 


servant. He still ranks first as a friend, but due to mechanization, he 
finds himself very largely listed among the “unemployed,” but not “un- 
employable.” This condition is probably more temporary than the machine 
enthusiast imagines. 
With the world shortage of food and feed for man and beast, the time factor 
: in production becomes of more importance than the cost 
factor. In addition to this, with the unusual industrial and 
commercial employment at high wages, there is an acute 
shortage of manpower on all of the American farms. The 
most enthusiastic horseman will admit that through the in- 
telligent use of tractors and heavy equipment, the farm 
worker can accomplish many times the amount of work that 
can be done by a man using the ordinary number of horses 
or mules and light horse-drawn equipment. 
After reconversion has been completed and the market 
=. Jemeue becomes supplied with durable and consumer goods, the 
chances are there will be a more adequate supply of 
farm labor. With a return to normal conditions, there will be an increase 
in number of subsistence farmers. There is a marked tendency to decentralize 
industry. . This will give an opportunity for more people in the country to 
become factory employees. With short working hours, they will have the 


[iecrvant. He all history the horse has been man’s friend and useful 


ing is ill founded is evidenced by the 
results of the Breed Promotion Sale 
of Jerseys held on the magnificent 
Biltmore Estate near Asheville, N. C., 


‘ on June 1. 


The offering of 51 choice cattle fea- 
tured the desceridants of the immor- 
tal bulls, Brampton Standard Sir, Imp. 
Draconis Royal, and the great breed 
cow, Xenia’s Sparkling Ivy, affection- 
ately referred to as “Mother Superior.” 
The offering was made up of 15 ani- 
mals direct from Pebble Hill Planta- 
tion, Thomasville, Ga., and their kin 
and cousins, “once removed,” They 
came from such outstanding breeding 
establishments as the Heep Jersey 
Farm owned by Herman F. Heep of 
Austin, Tex; Greenfields and Hap- 


rich and the great in the Jersey fra- 
ternity. The sale price was an indi- 
cation of the appreciation of Southern 
bred Jerseys. The average on the 
entire offering was $3,060 per head. 
The 15 choice animals from the Peb- 
ble Hill Plantation sold for an aver- 
age of $5,018 per head. The top 
bull brought $18,000 and the top fe- 
male $7,100. A 6-months-old bull 
calf sold for the record price of 
$16,600. The South has become the 
“Jersey Isle” of the world. With this 
assurance of our ability to produce 
the best of the breed, we should take 
a courageous and determined stand 
to make the South, a land of “milk 
and money.” 


Look for Them Next Month 


OF all Progressive Farmer cover 
paintings few have been as popu- 
lar as those by N. C. Wyeth, one of 
the greatest American artists of this 
century. Killed in an automobile ac- 
cident last year, he left only one 
painting already finished and suitable 
for a Progressive Farmer Cover, “Au- 
tumn in the Hill Country.” Look next 
month for this last Wyeth cover. 

Dr. L. D. Baver will give some 
specific examples of successful feed 
production by good farmers in differ- 
ent sections of North Carolina. 


You will enjoy reading the short 
story “Wasn’t That Just Like a Wom- 
an?” by S. Omar Barker. 

Home department needlework fans 
will have a double treat in October: 
1) Our quilt block contest, whose win- 
ners were announced in the spring, 
also has some honorable mentions. 
These added blocks will make a valu- 
able part of your scrapbook and then 
your hope chest. 2) There’s-a “honey” 
of a pineapple bedspread parading 
across Betty Jones’ regular needle- 
work page! 
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The doctor 


makes his rounds 
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Nationwide 


@ “What cigarette do you smoke, Doctor?” 

That was the gist of the question put to 113,597 doctors 
from coast to coast in a recent survey by three nationally 
known independent research groups. 

More doctors named Camels than any other cigarette. 


If you’re a Camel smoker, this definite preference for 
Camels among physicians will not surprise you. If not, then 
by all means try Camels. Try them for taste . . . for your 
throat. That’s the ““T-Zone”’ test (see right). 


CAMEL 


Costlier 
Lobaccos 





@ Wherever he goes, he is welcome... his life is dedicated to 
serving others. 

Not all his calls are associated with illness. He is often friend 
and counselor...he is present when life begins, watches it 
flourish and- develop. His satisfactions in life are reflected in 
the smiling faces of youngsters like this one below, and of 
countless others whom he has long attended. 

Yes, the doctor represents an honored profession. .. his 
reputation and his record of service are cherished possessions. 


MD 





R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


SMOKE CAMELS 
seu: THAN ANY OTHER CIGARETTE 


The “T-Zone”’—T for taste 
and T for throat —is your 
own proving ground for any 
cigarette. For only your 
taste and your throat can 
decide which cigarette tastes 
best to you...and how it ‘ 
affects your throat. From \ 
the experience of many 
millions of smokers, we 
believe Camels will 
suit your “T-Zone” 
toa “T." 
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have pretty well set the pattern 

for renting farm land. But live- 
stock share renting is not so well 
established there as in livestock areas 
like Western Carolinas and. Western 
and Northern Virginia. 
different conditions in different areas 
and on different farms there naturally 
are variations in livestock share rent- 
ing to fit the particular conditions on 
each farm. However, in nearly every 
livestock share agreement provisions 
should cover these 10 points: 


1. What the landlord furnishes. On 
a typical dairy farm of Northern Virginia 
the landlord furnishes half the cows; the 
land and buildings properly equipped 
(some landlords furnish only % dairy 
equipment); half the fertilizer, seed, 
bought feed, fuel oil for tractor, and 
other dairy expenses such as veterinary 
services, milk cans, electricity, etc.; all 
lime; and pays all real estate taxes and 
fire insurance on his property. (A live- 
stock share agreement on a successful 
South Carolina dairy farm provides that 
landlord own all cows and furnish all 
fertilizer on feed crops and pasture.) 


2. What the tenant furnishes. On the 
Virginia farm the tenant furnishes the 
work stock, machinery, tractor, and all 
labor. He spreads lime and manure; 
furnishes half the cows, fertilizer, seed, 
bought feed, tractor fuel oil, and dairy 
expenses (some furnish half dairy equip- 
ment). 


8. Producing feed and food. -The ten- 
ant has a good house to live in; produces 
all crops for feed or sale; has milk and 
butter for family use; may keep hogs and 
chickens for home use; and has use of a 
garden and firewood. 


i the cash crop areas customs 


4. Farm practices. Tenant agrees to 
perform all work in approved good hus- 
bandry manner according to agreed plan 
and landlord has right to inspect, confer, 
and advise concerning work or property 
at any time. Changes in or additions to 
farm plan and work may be mutually 
agreed to by both parties from time to 
time. 


5. Division of receipts. Receipts from 
all farm products are deposited eaually 
to credit of both parties as received. A 
record of all purchases and sales is: care- 
fully kept by tenant and inspected regu- 
larly by landlord. 


6. Buildings, fences, equipment. The 
landlord puts everything in good repair 
at beginning; thereafter furnishes mate- 
rial for construction or repair as needed 
because of ordinary wear and deprecia- 
tion; and pays for labor for any perma- 
nent construction or repair. The tenant 


And with - 





® If you have (or know) a capable man interested in dairying, hogs, 


or beef cattle, why not consider a share-lease with him now—and hurry 


in pastures, winter cover crops, and small grain? To encourage more 


such leases, we will send free to any subscriber sending 3 cents postage 


a suggested form of livestock share-lease with a leaflet on “Dairy Share 


Farming” or on “Successful Partnerships in Livestock Share Farming.” 


usually makes temporary repairs without 
charge. 

7. Termination of lease. Leases usu- 
ally are made for a period of 3 to 5 or 
more years but provide for termination 
at the end of any year by either party 
giving the other sufficient notice. Set- 
tlement at termination is accomplished 
by dividing jointly owned stock, or ten- 
ant sets a value on the herd and landlord 
either pays half or gets half as he 
chooses. Jointly owned feed and sup- 
plies are divided equally except that all 
straw is left on the farm. 


8. Payment for unexhausted improve- 
ménts. Where by mutual consent -the 
tenant has made improvements at his own 
expense which he has not fully benefited 
from, he is entitled to recover an amount 
that would repay him for his unused 
investment, such as in terracing, ditch- 
ing, fencing, etc. 

9. Settlement of disputes. Arbitration 
is the best solution. Everybody loses 
when men go to court over small dis- 
putes. Each selects a man and the two 





By Vg" VENT HOLE 


JESSE B. BROOKS 


Kentucky Extension Service 


MATERIALS 
NEEDEDFOR SLED 
2 1-2°X4°X10'RIM 
Ab TOMATIC waterers }-4°x6°%8' RUNNERS 
save time, conserve la- ;.2-%6°x12' FLOOR 


bor, and promote sanita- 
tion in hog raising. The 
barrel waterer shown in 
Fig. 1 is placed on runners 


so that it can be hauled < 
about the farm to clean 77 
pastures or feeding lots. 4°X6 


This barrel waterer is RUNNER: 


made out of a regular 
wooden water barrel and a 


14" FILLING HOLE 












TIGHT BARREL 
WITH BOTH 


HEADS GooD 
CONDITION 


2° WATER 


V4" OUTLETZ 
FROM BOTTOM OF BARREL 


WATER BARREL-ON SLED 


few planks. The trough is made watertight and square. The hogs will drink 
from the corners. The barrel must be airtight and with both heads in good 
condition, or the trough will be flooded. 

To fill the barrel waterer, plug the %-inch hole at the bottom and fill through 
the hole 1% inches at the top. When the barrel is full, plug the hole at the 
top, then open the hole at the bottom. When the trough is full, plug the 
%-inch vent hole at the top of the barrel. 


men find a third man. The three make 


up the arbitration committee whose de- _ 


cision is accepted as final. 


10. Penalty for Violation. Where 
there is a written lease (and this is 
highly advisable) both landlord and 
tenant may set up penalties for its vio- 
-lation by either. Where the tenant has 
livestock and equipment this property 
or his share of crops becomes liable. 
Such provisions are just a safeguard 
against breach of agreements. 


The foregoing ten 
Beef Cattie mules have been 
and Sheep most generally used 

in. the case cf dairy 
cows. Leases for beef cattle and 
sheep-raising may be planned on 
similar lines, but since there is not 
nearly so much work involved as in 
dairying, the tenant gets a smaller 
return unless he furnishes more 
stock, equipment, or other items. In 
Western North Carolina a satisfac- 
tory beef and sheep lease provided 
that tenant look after stock the year- 
round and supply all the hay (from 
another farm) in winter, getting 
one-half the young stock raised 
each year. The landlord owned the 
herds and furnished good grazing for 
seven or eight months of the year. 


While details of 

Share hog share _rent- 

% ing vary with dif- 

ferent conditions 

the usual plan is a 50-50 sharing of 

stock, cash costs (except labor), and 
receipts. 

The landlord furnishes land, build- 
ings, pays real estate taxes, fire insur- 
ance premiums; and usually supplies 
half the hogs (breeding stock, or feed- 
ers bought); half or all work stock; 
usually pays % cost of seed, fertilizer, 
for feed crops; half cost of bought 
feed, veterinary service, or other 
cash costs of the hog enterprise; and 
sometimes furnishes part or all of 
farm equipment. 

The tenant furnishes all labor to 
grow feed crops, care for and mar- 
ket hogs; balance of work stock, hogs, 
seed, fertilizer, and other cash ex- 


penses; and all or part of farm ma- 
chinery and tools. 

Net receipts are divided 50-50, 
Minor repairs to buildings, fences, 
etc., are usually made by the tenant 
with landlord furnishing materials, 
Permanent improvements as new 
buildings, new fences; concrete hog 
wallows, feeding floors, and the like 
are made at landlord’s_ expense, 
Sometimes the tenant makes these at 
his expense by special agreement 
with landowner with the understand- 
ing that tenant may recover any un- 
used value if and when contract is 
terminated. 


When either party makes 
over half total contributions 
he should receive over half 
receipts. Here are five basic 
rules that many landlords and ten- 
ants have found valuable in main- 
taining long and happy relations: 


1. Fair shares for each party directly 
in proportion to his total contribution. 


2. Build confidence in one another by 
always striving for fair dealing and 
scrupulously living up to agreements, 
Any attempt to cheat by either party, 
no matter how slight it may be, weakens 
the respect of the other. 


8. Be sure that each clearly under. 
stands all the essentials of agreement in 
the beginning and be sure that each 
new agreement is understood by both 
parties. Most disagreements are born 
of misunderstanding. 


4. Write your agreements down while 
fresh in the memory of both. Mem- 
ory sometimes plays tricks. But if it’s 
in “black and white” it will not fade— 
not even in case of death. 


5. Help each other. Really success- 
ful landlords know that well fed, well 
housed and healthy tenant families 
are more efficient. Typhoid due to un- 
sanitary conditions may strike down a 
tenant and lose a crop. Underfed chil- 
dren may cause sickness, expense, loss 
of time. So the good landlord encour- 
ages tenants to have milk, butter, chick- 
ens, hogs, a good garden—all for home 
use. The wise tenant knows that if he 
can put out a fire and save the barn or 
forest, or pick up a barbed wire before 
it ruins the leg of a mule, or prevent 
a gully starting, he is doing himself as 
great a service as to his landlord. 


The landlord and tenant are “in 
partners” together. Mutual under- 
standing, mutual good will, and mu- 
tual profits are the guideposts to the 
goal of mutual happiness. 





T is remarkable indeed that for 

months now the best selling non- 
fiction book in America has been the 
true story of a woman’s life on 4 
Northwest poultry farm—The Egg 
and I, by Betty MacDonald. As has 
been said, “It is the most hilarious, 
earthy, rib-splitting piece of fowls 
lettres to be hatched since chickens 
were invented.” 


The best selling novel now is The 
Hucksters, a book which may lead to 
a considerable clean-up in radio ad- 
vertising. Unfortunately radio adver- 
tising is now the refuge of a mongre 
lot of patent medicine quacks and 
fakirs whose advertising no reputable 
magazine would éarry for a minute 
Other best sellers include three wat 
books—Ernie Pyle’s Last Chapter, 
Ralph Ingersoll’s Top Secret, and 
Butcher’s My Three Years With Eisen 
hower; Liebeman’s Peace of Mind, 
van Paasen’s Earth Could Be Fair and 
New Testament Life and Literature 
by Riddle and Hutson are other im- 
portant best sellers. 
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At Lndianapolis 


or on the farm... Dependable 


SPARK PLUGS ...are first / 








TELEGRAM Indianapolis, Ind., May 30, 1946 
CHAMPION SPARK PLUG CO., TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
Many th for their wonderful 
spark plugs which helped me win the Indianapolis 


500-Mile Race today stop the Champion Spark 
Plugs in a Thorne Eng. Special performed per- 


1 to Ch 





fectly without a change all through the race. 
GEORGE ROBSON 











Once again Champions were proved cham- 
pions in fact as well as in name in the 1946 
Indianapolis 500-Mile Race. The winning car, 
the first six to finish, and nine of the ten money 
winners used Champions, In the last nineteen 
races, eighteen winners and 177 out of 190 
cars finishing in the money were Champion 
equipped. Champions are also the overwhelm- 
ing favorite with farmers, irrefutable evidence 
that Champions are the choice of experts. 


FOLLOW THE EXPERTS...USE DEPENDABLE 
CHAMPIONS ON YOUR FARM 





UNTRY VOICES 


As Heard by RUSSELL LORD 


| ore ne siesta 


@ Read the letters here and then tell us what you think about “Good 


Will Day.” 


About over-expensive funerals. 


About whether God 


as a Heavenly Father is more merciful or less merciful than human 


parents. 


About women’s expensive hats, 


School buses to carry 


people to church. About Americans sending only 5.3 per cent of 
our total food production to the starving abroad. About the atomic 
bomb. About your public schools and the sort of job they are doing. 


AYBE it is an aftermath of the 

hates and passions of world- 

wide war. Anyhow this seems to be 

a time of racial tensions all over 

the world—in Palestine, in Poland, 

in America, and elsewhere. In this 

connection, a 

Texas reader 

makes a sugges- 

tion that all of us 

might well con- 

sider. She sug- 

gests a _ national 

“Cood Will Day” 

when every person 

of every race 

Mr. Lord would make it a 

point to show some kindness to some 

person of a different race. Perhaps 

we can each of us at least try a 
“Good Will Day” of our own. 


Having quoted,a remark on Farm- 
ers and Labor Unions that the Edi- 
tor of The Atlanta Constitution 
made at- lunch, we wrote him before 
publishing his remarks last month 
to ask: “O, K.?” His reply: 


O. K. Sometime ask them what is 
the difference between a coal miner 
striking for more money and a farmer 
holding back his cattle until the price 
is higher; or a manufacturer holding 
back his goods until he can get higher 
prices. Ralph McGill. 


So we’re asking you. .. . This 

month the talk seems to run 

to matters of death and life, 
in the order named. On Dr. Poe’s 
page last spring he quoted old 
Bishop Cheshire in disapproval of 
too fancy fixings for burial. He 
directed “that a coffin be made of 
thin, soft wood (no metal) that will 
decay promptly so my body may 
quickly change to good clean earth 
again.” Now.... 


THE OLD ONE SPEAKS FROM 
HIS COFFIN 


By Sylvia Auxier 


Wheel out this shiny coffin, satin bed, 

Beruffled, shirred and padded—not akin 

To my work-roughened frame. Get 
crippled Jed 

To fit me one of oak, my body-twin, 

That will, with my old bones, in con- 
cert blend 

Into the earth. Open the window wide, 

That breezes, threading through the 
corn, may send 

Across my face the hum of bee and tide. 

Throw out these strumpet flowers: 
they provoke 


The senses with the pleasing sight and 
scent 

Of honest flowers, yet never felt the 
strike 

Of rain, or tasted earth’s raw nutrient. 

Release the children from the close 
confine 

Of silence and their Sunday shoes. 
Send out 

To gather flowers—primrose or colum- 
bine. 

Then let them troop inside with noisy 
shout 

And round my coffin their own offering 
press. 

What if they scratch my cheek and 
shake my bed? 

Alive, I loved their noise and rude 


caress. 
Why should I love it less, now I am 
dead? 


Sending her poem from Meta, 

Ky., Miss Auxier adds: “I 

wrote it after attending a 
funeral, inappropriate in its mod- 
ernism, of an old neighbor of mine.” 
-..- Well, at the age of 50, one be- 
gins going to funerals rather often; 
and some of them—city funerals at 
mortician’s parlors, particularly— 
are horrible beyond belief. 

I have only two practical sugges- 
tions as to funerals, especially coun- 
try funerals. They should bring 
together relatives and friends who 
have not seen each other for a long 
while, and there should always be 
plenty to eat. 

What follows is sheer flattery 
and we like it. We misunderstand 
women completely most of the time. 
But we do keep guessing. And we 
seem to have pleased the ladies by 
saying the right thing about— 


HATS 


Thanks for your sympathy and un- 
derstanding of women’s problems. All 
normal women love hats and love to be 
admired in them, especially by the men 
they love. I have a flaunting poppy 
field-hat I wear with blue and gray 
suits. Yesterday (when we had fin- 
ished resetting the tomatoes and, by 
the way, I am a full partner in the to- 
matoes and beans) my husband looked 
at me and said, “I wish I had a kodak.’ 

I crave to keep my husband and 
make him like it. Becoming, inexpen- 
sive hats for all occasions and a per- 
manent to set them off pay rich divi- 
dends in happiness. 

Mrs. Inez K. Cullom, 
Davidson Cownty, Tenn. 


When I first read your column I did 
not like you. “He is too narrow-minded, 
prejudiced, too self- (See page 64) 
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IF you read the 
readin’ in the pa- 

r, you find a lot 
of good farm sense. 
But I don’t never 
stop at that. Fact 
of the matter is I 
find so much good 
farm sense in the 
ads in this paper I 
most generally 
read them first. 
Maybe you do, too. 
If you do, you find 
a whole lot about 
new things to do 
your work with, and a lot of things 
you want to know anyhow. 


@ I don’t know how come I got to 
reading the ad in this paper where 
the men is talkin’ about milkin’ cows 
and what a good business it’s goin’ 
to be for several years to come. I 
was just about ready to buy Marthy 
another cow so she could go in 
the business when I recollected 
readin’ a lot in this paper about 
winter pastures for cows. So I 
reckon I better wait till I can get 
her one of them pastures started. 


@ Then I seen the ad in this paper 
about how to feed a hungry harvest 
crew. I think they’re talkin’ about 
the threshin’ crew. I figured it 
would be a fine thing to show Mar- 
thy that picture and what a big 
smile the woman has got on her face 
while she brings out the victuals. 
I reckon that was a mistake. She 


- wanted to know how come a woman 


could have a smile like that on her 
face when she was a doin’ all that 
cooking for a dirty thrashin’ crew. 
Now I’ve got to find out if we can 
get one of them freeze boxes the ad 
tells about. I kinda like the idea 
though. If we had one, maybe we 
could kill a shote in summer or any- 
time sausage runs out. Then if a 
neighbor had one, too, maybe we 
could kill a*yearlin’ together now 
and then so we could,have more 
beefsteak and less chicken. I sure 
aim to look into that. Chicken is 
mighty good eatin’ but chicken ev- 
ery day makes beefsteak taste awful 
good when you can get it. 


I SEE BY 





@ I see something 

else in the ads in 

this paper that in- 

the terests me a_ lot. 

It’s a contrivance 

you fix on your 

A tractor and use it 

to gether corn for 

you. I understand 

D there is some folks 

that uses hogs to 

gether their corn 

“ for them. But if 

you ain’t got enough 

hogs to do the job, 

it looks to me like 

this thing would come in mighty 

handy. Why couldn’t a fellow get 

him one and gether corn for his 

neighbors? Most of them would be 

glad to pay him instead of havin’ to 
do the work themselves. e 


@ I seen something in the ads in 
this paper quite a spell back that 
I thought sure I was goin’ to put in 
Marthy’s stockin’ for Christmas. 
Now I see something else in the ad 
in this paper I think maybe Id bet- 
ter get instead. You know, ironin’ 
day comes around once every week. 
On them days it takes so much room 
on top of the stove to keep the irons 
hot there ain’t much room left for 
cookin’. Now maybe if Marthy had 
one of them irons that heat their- 
selves she’d have a lot more room on 
the stove-to cook a good dinner. 


@ Now I reckon I’m in for it, sure 
enough. Marthy has seen the big 
ad over there in the back. It’s the 
one that shows how much prettier 
somebody’s bedroom was made by 
paintin’ it up with some new kind 
of bright colored paint. Now she 
wants fo buy some of .that paint to 
paint up our bedroom. She’s talkin’ 
about doin’ the same thing to the 
dinin’ room and then the kitchen. 
Now I reckon she won’t be satisfied 
until the whole house is fixed up. 
I ought to of knowed better than 
to let Marthy get interested in seein’ 
the ads. Now she'll be wantin’ to 
read all the ads in this paper every 
time it comes. 
Hopin’ you are the same, 


Yours truly, BILL CASPER. 


Hunting and Fishing 
By VERNE E. DAVISON 


HE worst stream pollution is mud 

from upland farms. Many ponds 
fill up in less than 25 years. Water 
storage and fish are destroyed. 

Look at the water that runs off 
your cropland. Is it colored with 
the life of the soil itself? Are pas- 
tures too thin or too closely grazed 
to keep the soil from washing away? 
Are roadsides adding flood water 
and silt to streams? Are field bor- 
ders adding mud from your farm? 

Floods are born and raised on our 
own fields, pasture, and roads. They 
are re of lost fertility, lower 
crop yields, wasted resources, poor- 
er people, and less game and fish. 

Why not keep a 
Game Record record of the 
game you get? The Palachucola 
Club, owned by B. L. Hendrix of 
Estill, S. C., has a record of every 
seal. turkey, deer, and dove killed 
there since 1897. These records are 
both interesting and useful. 


Redheads, canvas- 
Duck Feeding backs, and scaup 
ducks feed by diving to depths of 
1 to 15 feet—and sometimes more. 
These diving ducks have a large 
ap forming the lower part of the 
d toe. They eat seeds, tubers, 
and leaves of water plants, and 
many kinds of insects, snails, and 
other animal life of waters. 
Mallards, black ducks, and pin- 
tails feed in shallow water where 


they can reach the bottom by “tip- 
ping.” They keep their tail-ends up 


- by continuous paddling of their 


feet while hanging their head down- 
ward. When managing ponds to 
attract tipping a the water 
must be kept at a level, no more 
than 6 to 8 inches above the bot- 
tom. Geese tip to’feed, also. 

Even the tipping ducks can dive 
very well to escape when wounded. 
Diving is also their only means of 
self-protection during three to four 
weeks when they molt each year. 
They cannot then fly. 


P Bird dogs do some 
Dog Antics funny things. I hunt- 
ed once with a friend’s young dog 
that ran hogs when we came to 
them in the woods. We were as- 
tonished when he came to a per- 
fect point with his nose and eyes 
pointed to a possum 15 feet up in 
a tree. He pleased us then by point- 
ing two coveys of birds perfectly— 
and retrieved like a veteran. 

Most dogs point rabbits, larks, 
and “stink” birds on occasion. Such 
false points at least denote a good 
nose and a sporting spirit. I have 
seen good dogs point ordinary 
chickens, too. 

Next month we'll have a recipe 
for rabbit stew. It'll be fun to cook 
and is a real he-man’s dish. There'll 
also be something interesting about 
stray cats. 
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You'll never know how much easier 


on your pocketbook a tractor can be until you own a 
John Deere. Along with its outstanding fuel economy, 
repair and overhaul expense over the years is far below 
that of other tractors, Compare the actual figures quot- 
ed below from owner letters with your cost and those of 
your neighbors. Talk to John Deere owners in your 
community. Then see your John Deere dealer and let 
him tell you why these simple, rugged two-cylinder trac- 
tors are outstanding in economy as well as in every other 
feature you want in your next tractor. 


December 1, 1945 
® Since 1939 I have owned two 
John Deere Tractors The “BR” 
has cost me only $8.15, and the 
Model “H”, only $3.—Horace 
Gilmer, Hillsboro, Tennessee. 


February 20, 1946 
® I purchased my Model “A” 
in the spring of 1937. My total 
repair bills for making 8 crops 
would not exceed $150.—T. R. 
Harrell, Jonesboro, Arkansas. 


December 7, 1945 
® We have a John Deere Model 
**B” and a Model “A” which have 
been in use approximately two 
years. Upkeep cost and repairs 
on both tractors has amounted to 
$6 so far.—tLackey Brothers, 
Roanoke, Virginia, 


December 6, 1945 
®@ I bought a Model “B” in De- 
cember, 1939, Just had it in the 
shop for the first time and the 
overhauling expense was $25.22, 
which is all I have had on this 
tractor in 6 years of operation. 
—Joe Yostmayer, Rush Hill, 
Missouri. 


December 5, 1945 
@ During the 9 years I have used 
my John Deere Model “A’’, I have 
been out less than $50 for re- 
pairs.—G. P, Milam, Batesville, 
Mississippi. 


February 14, 1946 
@ In 1939, I bought a Model 
“A” and the entire time since 
then the cost over and above 
actual operating expenses of gas 
and oil has been $2.50.—J. E. 
Ashmore, Greenwood, Mississippi. 


May 2, 1946 
@ My Model “CG” is 10 years 
old. I used it for 8 years at a 
total upkeep cost of $8 Two 
years ago I gave it a general over- 
hauling. That, gentlemen, is 
low-cost operation in any man’s 
language. — Eldon Renegar, 
Hamptonville, North Carolina, 


August 30, 1945 
®@ In April, 1937, I purchased a 
Model “B”? John Deere Tractor. 
My total repair bill on this trac- 
tor during this time amounted to 
$2.00.—Paul F, Hinze, Shiner, 
Texas. 


JOHN DEERE 


MOLINE-ILLINOIS 
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THE No. 1 WORK CLOTHES LINE 
Frune Chide lo Conde” 


Why is Lee the choice of common-sense, money-wise 





working men? Because they know bed-rock work clothes 
value! They know Lee’s exclusive fabrics wear longer 
and wash better. They know Lee ‘““Tailored Sizes’? mean 
a perfect fit, lasting comfort and better appearance. 


Buy Lee Work Clothes...at leading stores everywhere. 


There’s a LEE for every job! sini runs «omc comer rue 


Kansas City, Mo. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Trenton, N. J. San Francisco, Calif. 


South Bend, Ind. Salina, Kansas 


COPYRIGHT 1946 
THE H. OD. LEE CO., INC. 


THE H. D. LEE COMPANY, Inc. 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF UNION-MADE WORK CLOTHES 











Year of Years for 
Good Hog Men 


By J. FRANCIS COOPER 
Editor, Florida Extension Service 


SOUTHE RN hog raisers who graze 

their hogs on peanuts and other 
field’crops this year have the best 
opportunity to profit from sanitation 
and the feeding of minerals they 
have ever had. Hog numbers 
throughout the country are declin- 
ing at the same time the demand 
for meat is increasing. Those farm- 
ers who utilize every pound of feed 
to best advantage will produce more 
pork, which can be used at home 
or sold for a good income. 

Proper sanitation to prevent par- 
asite infestation, coupled with the 
feeding of minerals to grazing hogs, 
will keep the hogs healthy and 
produce the highest possible gains 
from the feed eaten. 

Growing healthy hogs, free of 
parasites, on grazing and fattening 
crops cuts feed costs 15 to 30 per 
cent, increases the number of pigs 
raised 20 to 40 per cent, and sends 
the hogs to market 30 days earlier 
at heavier weights. 

To prevent worm. infestation, 
sows should. farrow in cultivated 
fields and pigs should be kept away 
from filthy hog wallows and old lots. 

Hogs grazing on peanuts, corn, 
sweet potatoes, and chufas will 
make much more rapid and profit- 
able gains if given proper mineral 
supplements. In some Florida Ex- 
periment Station tests pigs on a com- 
plete mineral supplement made 70 
per cent more gains. 

The supplement used at the ex- 
periment station is made of 50 
pounds steamed bonemeal, 50 
pounds marble dust or ground lime- 
stone, 25 pounds common salt, 25 
pounds red oxide of iron, 1 pound 
pulverized copper sulphate, and 2 
ounces cobalt chloride or sulphate. 


Coming Events 


E again call everybody’s atten- | 


tion to the state fairs. Other 
events of interest to farmers follow: 
1. Carolinas and Virginia— 

State Negro Junior Dairy Cattle 
Show, Raleigh, N. C., Sept. 10. 

Poultry Industries Exposition and 
South Carolina Poultry Improvement 
Association Meeting, Charlotte, N. C., 
Sept. 11, 12, 13. 

Four North Carolina Junior District 
Dairy Cattle Shows: Asheville, Sept. 
13; Shelby, Sept. 18; Lexington, Sept. 
20; Goldsboro, Oct. 23. 

Junior Dairy Cattle. Show, Greens- 
boro, N. C., Sept. 24. . 

North Carolina Cotton Growers Co- 
operative Association, Annual Meet- 
ing, Raleigh, Sept. 24. 

Elkin Fat Stock Show, Oct. 8 and 9. 

N. C. Grange, Clinton, Oct. 23-24. 

Tobacco Festival, South Boston, Va., 
Sept. 5-6. 

Atlantic Rural Exposition, Rich- 
mond, Va., Oct. 7-12. 

Virginia State Grange, Richmond, 
Va., Oct, 29-31. 

State Fair Dates: North Carolina— 
Raleigh, Oct. 14-19. South Carolina— 


Columbia, Oct. 21-26. State Colored 


Fair—Columbia, Oct. 28-Nov. 2. 

Tobacco Market Openings: Middle 
Belt, Monday, Sept. 9. Old Belt, Mon- 
day, Sept. 16; Darkfired Virginia Belt, 
Monday, Dec. 2. 

II. National— 

National Grange, Portland, Ore., 
Nov. 18-22. 

American Institute of Cooperation, 
Purdue University, Aug. 26-30. 

American Soybean Association, St. 
Louis, Mo., Aug. 29-30. 

National Aberdeen-Angus Show (in 
connection with Maryland State Fair), 
Baltimore, Sept. 2-7. 

American Forest Congress, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Oct. 9-11. 

American Farm Bureau 1946 Ses- 
sion, San Francisco, Calif., Dec. 8-14. 
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SANILAC 


Cattle Spray for 
Double Protection! 


So safe and easy! Won’t burn 
or blister hide, stain or gum 
hair, or taint milk, when used 
as directed. This Socony- 
Vacuum development kills 
and repels horn and _ stable 
flies, and other infectious 
insects. In convenient sizes. 


NEW! All-Purpose 
Sanilac 25% Liquid 
D. D.T. Concentrate 


Easy to use! Just add water and 
follow directions on the package 
for the different dilutions you 
need. Use as a cattle spray or live- 
stock dip to control horn flies and 
lice. Use as a surface spray to kill 
flies, mosquitoes, bedbugs, wasps, 
fleas, gnats, roaches, ants, ticks, 
lice and many other insects. Brush 
or spray it on for a long-lasting 
residual effect on barns, stables, 
chicken coops. As a larvacide on 
stagnant water 11% gallons will 
protect an acre of water! Thor- 
oughly tested by Socony-Vacuum’s 
famous Research Laboratories. 


mol daa ageteltla r: 


Sanilac Cattle Spray 
Sanilac Harness Oil 


Sanilac Axle Greose 


Sanilac Hand 
— s ' Oil 
SOCONY-VACUUM ne 
Sanilac Insect Sproy 
Sanilac Disinfectant 
Sanilac Compound Neatsfoot Oil 


Saniloc 25% Liquid D.D.T Concentrate 
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Building or Remodeling? 


By KEITH HINCHCLIFF 
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Build-on possibilities to the Modern Colonial Farmhouse are illustrated in 
this partial sketch; the complete houseplan appeared in our May 1946 issue. 


@® When Mr. Hinchcliff, our genial home 
building editor, offered to answer our 


readers’ questions, the letters 
poured in. 


A Mississippi reader found the 
Modern Six-Room Colonial 
Farmhouse (first offered in May) to 
her liking, but it didn’t have enough 
bedrooms. Her problem and Mr. 
Hinchcliff’s solution are given here: 


“I am very much interested in 
your Modern Colonial Farmhouse. 
The house seems to cling to the 
earth and will nestle into my hillside 
as though it belonged there. How- 
ever, I would like to make two small 
bedrooms in the office-workroom 
wing, with a hall and small shower 
in the back. Is the change practical 
or is the area too small?” 


The office and workroom space 
wouldn’t be convenient. Also, it 
would be better planning to keep 
the sleeping rooms together with 
convenient access to the bathroom. 


The sketch plan shows one sug- 
gestion for a four-bedroom adapta- 
tion of the Modern Colonial Farm- 
house plan. It shows the extra bed- 
rooms as a short wing on the left 
hand side of the wide center part of 
the house. The architectural lines 
would not be hurt by this addition. 


While these extra bedrooms could 
be added later it would require 
moving bathroom fixtures so as to 
provide hall space for the new bed- 
rooms. For this reason, if a four- 
bedroom house is desired, it would 
be wise to consider the enlarged 
plan from the beginning. 


“My sister and I are both veter- 
ans. We want to secure our GI loans 
of $4,009 each and build a farm- 
house. My father is giving us four 
acres on which to build the house. 
We both have honorable discharges 
with excellent service records and 
feel that we can secure the loans. 
We live far out in the country, 
though, and our commissioners of 
veteran affairs don’t know much 
about a veteran and his rights. What 
advice can you give us?” 

Your story sounds as though you 
would be in a good position to ob- 
tain a loan under the special GI 
Provision. However, there are some 
Considerations, such as estimated 
mcome, which you did not mention. 


For your help, here are 
four of the letters and their answers. 





Your first step is to file 
for a priority with your 
State Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration. When this is 
granted go to a_ bank, 
building and loan office, or 
insurance office, taking 
your discharge papers with 
you, and make a formal application. 
The veteran requesting the loan 
must have title to the land so take 
the deed with you. 

To get a Joan for a new house you 
must have plans complete enough 
for the appraiser appointed by the 
Veterans Administration to make an 
accurate appraisal of expected cost. 
aes weary the veteran must pay 
the cost of the appraisal. 

The government guarantees 50 
per cent of the loan up to $4,000. It 
should be kept in mind, however, 
that the Veterans Administration 
advances no money; all disburse- 
ments are made by lending agencies. 

“I am ordering a blueprint of the 
Seven-Room Colonial Farmhouse be- 
cause it’s just what we have in mind. 
Are picture windows stationary? Or 
can they be raised and lowered?” 


Picture windows are usually fixed 
in place. When ventilation is also 
desired at the picture window loca- 
tion a casement or double-hung win- 
dow is placed on each side. How- 
ever, open window ventilation has 
been improved in many modern 
homes in the South by use of a me- 
chanical ventilating system. Elec- 
tric power, of course, is required in 
such cases. Plate glass is often used 
for picture windows as it gives a 
less distorted view, and can be ob- 
tained in large sizes. If for architec- 
tural reasons multi-lighted picture 
windows are desired, muntins are 
usually placed over the glass in pref- 
erence to small panes. For colder 
regions a double glass can be had. 

‘“We are considering a house of 
concrete blocks with a concrete slab 
for a front porch. Can we make it 
look white?” 


There are several finishes avail- 
able which can be used to make 
concrete white or colored. They are 
Portland cement paint, cement and 
oil paint, and oil paint. Portland 
cement paint made of white cement 
does very. well on a concrete wall. 
It is available either ready-mixed 
or it can be job-mixed. It is not gen- 
erally recommended for floors. How- 
ever, there are some floor paints 
made especially for concrete floors. 
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RAY.Q-VAC 


DF FLASHLIGHT BATTERIES 











Le, 
FOR YEARS 


> DATING NECESSARY 


RAY-O-VAC COMPANY, MADISON 4, WIS. 








Fire wipes out a farm building 
about every 15 minutes year inand 
year out. Some $23,000,000 worth 
of barns were destroyed in 1944. 


You can protect your farm build- 
ings, livestock and equipment 
from such unnecessary loss by 
building with firesafe concrete. 
Concrete won’t burn. 


For example, a concrete floor 
will confine a haymow fire to the 
structure above the floor and save 





livestock and equipment. Cement- 
asbestos shingles prevent fires on 
roofs exposed to flying sparks. 


Remember that concrete farm 
repairs and improvements last for 
many years and require little or 
no maintenance. 


Send for illustrated literature to 
help you make your farm buildings 
more firesafe or build profitable 
farm improvements. Freein United 
States and Canada. 


<== ee = PASTE COUPON ON POSTCARD AND MAIL TODAYa<<£8£00880n00 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Dept. 9-70, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


Please send me literature on subjects checked. 


Namere cccccccccccccccccccccccccccces seuneecsoeeudasaoenee eccccccce eeccccccccces ccccccece 


Sereet or R.R. NO... cccccccccccccces asestéegesaceees eéeocseseee Socedeeseccccccscccocedsece 
Postoffice.....++ weccchadenebscosecennsschseasedssonetes SeatOrcecccceces secdaeedee cecccoses 
( ) Firesafe haymow floor ( ) Making concrete ( ) Dairy barn 

« ) Milk house ( ) Poultry house ( ) Feeding floor 

( ) Milk cooling tank ( ) Manure pit ( ) Implement shed 
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New Quick-Mounted 
CORN HARVESTER 


Moves the Corn Belt 





A new way of picking corn promises 
the South new opportunity for profit in 
this important crop. 


With a capacity of 8 to 12 hand husk- 
ers, the new Allis-Chalmers one-man 
CORN HARVESTER marks the end of 
slow, tedious labor in southern cornfields. 
The advantages of mechanical snapping 
or husking are no longer confined to 
northern corn-and-hog states. 


Perhaps the most valuable feature of 
this 2-Row CORN HARVESTER is its 


profitable performance regardless of 


SOUTH 








Because it’s 


UNDER-MOUNTED 


Compactly designed to fit 
beneath the tractor, the 
Corn Harvester has no dan- 
gerous moving parts within 
reach of the driver’s seat. 
Driver sits in the clear with 
unobstructed vision. R 
Gathering snouts are low 













and streamlined to 
slide under low- 
hanging 
ears. 


size, shape, or yield of field. It proves . 


that costly two-ton machines are not ne- 
cessary to pick an ear of corn weighing 
less than a pound. 


LESS LOST TIME 


One man can attach it to the Allis. 
Chalmers WC tractor in a half hour or 
less. Eliminating needless heavy iron 
means no heavy lifting for you and a 
lighter load on your tractor. You can 
work on hills and in softer fields where 


heavier machines mire down. 


The Allis-Chalmers CORN HAR. 
VESTER is a simpler machine, with 
about one-fourth the usual grease fittings. 
To the South it means lower-cost corn 
production, the green light for livestock 


-) feeding. It’s the corn 
| TO BETTER LIVING > harvester every fam- 
ss 
| TO BETTER FARMING > 
= 


ily farm has looked 
forward to—a machine 
| TO MORE PROFIT > 
a Wire 

















worth waiting for. 





Quick-Mounted 
CORN HARVESTER 


ALLIS:‘CHALMERS 


RACTOR DIV'SION » 





MILWAUKEE !}, 


u. S. A. 















Schools will open soon and every Young 
is interested in the question, 
“Wha courses will help me most?” Our five 
first letters win $10, $5, $3, and $2 prizes... and 
all stress subjects that should appeal to every- 


Southerne: 


body—general science, literature, history, ag- 
riculture, home economics. Other prizé win- 
ning letters printed herewith receive $1 each. 


The study I 
like best of all 
($10 Prize) is General 
Science with its 

fascinating glimpses of botany, ge- 
ology, biology, and the new fields 
of nature study they open up to us. 
Just one unit we worked out last 
year opened up a most exciting 
world here on the farm which be- 
fore seemed isolated and drab. I 
mean collecting and classifying lo- 
cal flowers. Now instead of sighing 
for pals and activities of high school 
during vacation, a walk is a real ad- 
venture—just to cross the meadow 
after the cows counting flowers, 
coming back counting colors. In two 
weeks’ time on the same path there 
is a crop of new ones; in two more 
weeks, another. Pining for movies? 
The whole countryside is a theater, 
presenting a regular pageant of 
beauty all the time, accompanied by 
bird concerts — with naming and 
classifying birds just as interesting 
as classifying flowers. Rocks be- 
come interesting because of what 
geology tells us about strange, ages- 
old fossils and rock formations. The 
country is the most entertaining 
place in the world when science and 
biology reveal its wonders to you. 
Elizabeth Roberts, 15, 
Washington County, Tenn. 


To me English liter- 
ature is the most en- 
trancing study. 
When I read a story, 
I’m not Jackie Burdine any more but 
the person I’m reading about. Neith- 
er do I stay in Kentucky all the 
time but I take off for places un- 
known—Africa, England, Switzer- 
land, etc. Why, in reading I be- 
come all sorts of people—Madame 
Curie discovering radium; Gulliver 
traveling to Lilliput and Brobding- 
nag; Christian in Pilgrim’s Progress; 
even fair Elaine in the stories of 
King Arthur and the Round Table. 
Jackie Burdine, 18, 

Pulaski County, Ky. 


($5 Prize) 


I like history. History 

teaches us the past 
($3 Prize) so we may improve 

the future. Learning 
how our forefathers in the wilder- 
ness bravely carried on the battle for 
democracy in spite of hardships may 
help us form better characters and 
Lecome better citizens. They gave 
us the rights we now enjoy. We 
must protect these rights so others 
may enjoy them. By studying the 
lives of such men as Jefferson, Wash- 
ington, Jackson, Lincoln, and Wil- 
son we young people of today may 
become worthy citizens of a nation 
which is now taking the leadership 
of the world. Orville Scott, 11, 

Panola County, Tex. 


I learned 
more from 
home _ eco- 
nomics last 
year than from any other subject. 
I like it best because it teaches lots 
about housekeeping, nutrition, gar- 
dening, and how to take care of 
children. In cooking I learned how 
to plan and cook a well balanced 
meal, which is necessary for a 


($2 Prize) 




























healthy body. Home economics al- 
so taught me how to be well groom- 
ed and how to keep my clothes look- 
ing nice. Ellen Cargil, 16, 

Yazoo County, Miss. 


Agriculture is like 
a wonderful school 
to me. It teaches 
about plants and 
insects, birds and bees, weather and 
seasons, and use of tools. It also 
teaches us lessons of tenderness for 
helpless things and lessons in re- 
sponsibility and patience. Agricul- 
ture teaches regard for rights of 
others, because a boy or girl who has 
cared for an animal or a crop under- 
stands what ownership means. Ag- 
riculture helps to form the good 
habit of thrift when surplus is sold 
and money is placed in a bank or 
spent wisely. Jerry Jones, 14, 

Decatur County, Tenn. 


($2 Prize) 


I like science best be- 
cause it tells us about 
the earth and what it was like dur- 
ing different ages. About the dense 
forests of long ago . . . the huge ani- 
mals that once roamed the earth... 
the gigantic plants that helped make 
the coal beds of today. It tells us 
about the great suns and worlds that 
we see as stars by night; about our 
own solar system and its planets. Al- 
so about the strange force of gravity; 
about air pressure and moisture—the 
things that make weather. 
Bonnie Jean Dasinger, 13, 
Barbour County, Ala. 





How wonderful is the human 
body! Isn’t it marvelous to study 
foods and their compositions? In 
chemistry I learn how all material 
substances depend on the “92 build- 
ing blocks” of nature for their for- 
mation. Someone has said, “There 
are more atoms in a drop of water 
than there are drops of water in 
Lake Michigan!” What wonders 


science reveals to us. 


Christine Edge, 16, 
Daviess County, Ky. 





I like science because it tells us 
about the laws of heredity; the 
human body and its care; changes 
in organisms since prehistoric times; 
and the cause and cure of dangerous 
diseases. Christeen Adams, 17, 

Knott County, Ky. 


Shorthand gives you 

new _ opportunities. 

You can take down a speech or 

sermon in shorthand at almost any 

rate of speed. Then you can later 

type it out so others can read it. 

When you have finished school it 
will help you get a good job. 

Virginia Pierce, 17, 

Randolph County, N. C. 


Public speak- 

ing teaches us 

to get up before a group and speak 
our words clearly, distinctly, with 
meaning and without embarrass- 
ment. Loyce Patterson, 15, 
Johnson County, Ark. 


In history I gathered 
determination to keep 
on at anything I start until I suc- 
ceed. I got this lesson studying 
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THROW AWAY 
THE DIRT 


LAND 


Save time in the field by changing 
oil less often—change elements less 
often—clean up dirty oil—keep it 
clean longer—save oil, fuel, and 
element costs — with the oversize 
"§-3” AC Oil Filter. 


A tractor with dirty engine oil is 
manufacturing a repair bill. Ring 
slots and valves clog—carbon forms 
—parts wear out—power falls off— 
fuel and oil are wasted. If your oil 
filter isn’t big enough, or good 
enough, the oil is bound to get dirty. 





No need for that. See your tractor 
dealer or go in wherever you see the 
Official AC Oil Filter Service Station 
Sign, and have a big AC “S-3” Oil 
Filter installed. Enjoy real tractor 
economy. Throw away the dirt and 
save the oil. 


AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION 
GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 





































































about Columbus, the struggles of 
the settlers who came after him, 
and about the great inventors and 
scientists who worked day and night 
on inventions and experiments. 
Nancy Mae Poston, 14, 
Hepucd County, N. C. 


@ History helps us see the beauty 
and splendor of old Greece; strange, 
wonderful scenes of ancient cities 
such as Athens; you feel as though 
you were spending a vacation in 
Rome. In imagination you witness 
an exciting chariot race and hear 
great orators speaking to a glitter- 
ing assemblage in the Forum. You 
see heroes winning battles and learn 
how people worked and lived in all 
ages. Nellie Jane Breedlove, 

McNairy County, Tenn. 


@ 1 like history because it informs 
us of things that have happened in 
the past and tells us of mistakes 
that could have been prevented: It 
will help us to govern ourselves in 
the future because it is up to the 
younger generation to make laws 
and prevent wars. 
Dorothy Jean Walley, 
Pearl River County, Miss. 


: e. Iam only in the third 
Arithmetic grade but so far I like 
arithmetic best because without it 
I would never be able to manage 
business. | Myrna Raye Ladner, 8, 

Hancock County, Miss. 


T enjoy my art course. As one 
Art . 

advances from _ charcoal 
drawing to oil painting and studies 
the different colors, the eye is made 
keen to its surroundings and one 
learns to appreciate the beauty of 


nature. Joyce Barnes, 15, 
Chambers County, Ala. 
— To be able to speak 


and write correctly is 
a “must” for everyone. The most 
fascinating part of English is the 
study of literature—immortal stories, 
essays and poems, which bring out 
the greatest thoughts of all time, 
give me great enjoyment, and in- 
spire - for a life of goodness, beau- 
ty and truth. 

Margaret Anne McGowin, 16, 
Escambia County, Ala. 


@ Reading, my favorite study, is 
the basis of all study. Many of my 
leisure hours are spent reading 
books that I get from our school 
library. Many people have acquir- 
ed an education by reading—for in- 
stance, Abraham Lincoln. 
Jean Lane, 13, 
Marion County, S. C. 


In September a 
9 e young man’s 
Cn tion Ad turns to 
thoughts of 

books and school, of new and challeng- 
ing ‘studies, of greeting old friends 
once again—of all the thousand joys of 
Indian summer. To make these experi- 
ences richer Y. S. leaflets are available 
as listed below. Leaflets are 3 cents 
each or 4 for 10 cents; plays are 10 
cents each (coin preferred). Check 
those wanted, fill out coupon below, 
and mail to Young Southerners, The 
Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 


LEAFLETS 


An Indian Party 
Off-to-School Party 
An Animal Party 
Picnics 


Inexpensive Crafts to Make ot Camp 
or Home 


Making Bows and Arrows 


Suggestions for Writing Farm News and 
lecting Photos 


© Thoughts for the Program Leader 
PLAYS 

(1 Sam Goes Modern 

0 Professor Nutt’s Family 


00 ooo000 


Name 
Route No 


Town 





Box 
State 
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RID YOUR FARM OF 
PROFIT-KILLING FLIES WITH 


PESTROY 
* DDT 


CONCENTRATE 











WHAT PESTROY DDT DOES FOR 
YOUR CATTLE 

1. Puts on up to 50 Ib. more beef per 
animal per year. 

2. Steps-up milk production by as much 
as 25%. 

3. Decreases contamination of milk. 








JUST MIX WITH WATER! PESTROY DDT stays in suspension in 
solution after mixing. Requires no stirring before or after mixing. 
Does not cake in the container. Will not clog spray equipment. 


USE ORDINARY SPRAY EQUIPMENT! Any type sprayer will do the job. 
Or simply apply PESTROY DDT with a brush. . 


NON-INFLAMMABLE! ODORLESS! 


EASY T0 USE! For cattle: Mix 7 pints of PESTROY DDT 
concentrate with about 100 gal. water to get 7/190 of 1% DDT 
solution proved by tests to be safest, most effective strength for 
cattle. Use about 1 qt. of solution per animal. 


For farm buildings: Mix 4 parts water with 1 part PESTROY 
DDT concentrate to make a 5% DDT solution, recognized 
strength for maximum killing efficiency. Use on walls, ceilings, 
screens and surfaces in barns, stables, hog shelters, on manure 
piles—wherever insects thrive. Spray or brush on. 


SAFE! Will not harm humans, animals when used according to 
the instructions on the package. 


LONG-LASTING! PESTROY DDT adheres to the surface. That’s 
why it keeps killing for months after application! 








KILL a FLIES, ANTS, MOSQUITOES, GNATS, ROACHES, 
= SILVERFISH, LICE, BEDBUGS, MOTHS, ETC. 














DISTRIBUTED BY: 


ACME WHITE LEAD & COLOR WORKS, Detroit 
W. W. LAWRENCE & CO., Pittsburgh 
THE LOWE BROTHERS CO., Dayton 
JOHN LUCAS & CO., INC., Philadelphia 
THE MARTIN-SENOUR CO., Chicago 
ROGERS PAINT PRODUCTS, INC., Detroit 
THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., Cleveland 














Brown Bros. Photo of Thomas A. Edison with his first phonograph. 
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Making Dreams Come True 


America’s standard of living has climbed a 
ladder built of dreams and dollars . . . the dreams 
of men like Edison, backed by the dollars 
needed to make such dreams come true. Thus 
millions in America are able to produce and 
buy the things which only a fortunate few in 
other countries can afford. 


This teamwork of dreams and dollars has given 
us half the world’s telephones, nearly half its 
radios, close to 75% of its automobiles, over a 
third of its railroad trackage... to narfe only 
a few examples. 

The limited few of great wealth could not have 
financed more than a tiny fraction of these 
dreams-come-true. It was a job so big it could 
be done only by the dollars of the people ...a 
hundred dollars here, a thousand there, billions 
upon billions in the total. 


Americans, alone among all the world’s peoples, 
have perfected the techniques of mass invest- 
ment, mass production and mass distribution. 


And, in the complex financial mechanism 
needed to put the public’s savings to these 
productive uses, the New York Stock Exchange 
performs an all-important function. 


Here, where the investment judgment of all the 
country meets, ready marketability is provided 
for the securities of industry. While this Ex- 


_ New York 
STOCK EXCHANGE. 


change buys nothing, sells nothing for itself, 
it does provide the world’s greatest free and 
open auction market, with prices instantly 
disclosed. As a result, countless investors find 
incentive to share the risks and rewards of 
business... knowing there is always a ready 
market for the securities they own. 





GET THE FACTS FIRST 


Before making any investment decision, get 
the facts. In the case of securities listed on this 
Exchange, factual information is available. In 
accordance with our established policy, the 
companies whose securities are listed here have 
agreed to disclose, regularly, the facts neces- 
sary for informed investment decision. This 
information has been disclosed for your pro- 
tection—we urge you to use it! 
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How to Make Good 
Photographs 


as boy or girl can learn to take better pictures 
by study and practice—even with a cheap 
camera. All your family will enjoy pictures 
of the children, your home, crops, livestock, chick- 
ens, etc. Your friends will enjoy pictures you 
make, too. You might even have a camera party. 
And picnics, camps, swimming and other sports 
offer good opportunities for picture taking. Here 
are 5 suggestions that will help you: 


1. Be sure that you know how to operate your camera 
and see that film is properly placed in it. Lots of pic- 
tures are ruined for lack of care in loading. Your local 
camera man will gladly show you how. 

2. Study instructions that come with the film telling 
about correct exposure with varying degrees of light. 
Learn to time exposure to fit the amount of light and 
kind of scene. 

3. Study your subject and scenes for beauty and 
naturalness. Pictures of children playing, with natural 
expression, are far more interesting than when staring 


‘painfully at the camera. Compose your scenes so they 


will be somewhat “framed in” by trees or shrubbery 
wherever possible, and avoid unattractive backgrounds. 

4. If your camera has a focusing device be sure you 
have it correctly set. By selecting light backgrounds 
for dark objects and dark backgrounds for light objects 
you will have more contrast in your pictures which 
adds depth and makes objects stand oat more clearly. 

5. Now with your scene ready and your camera set 
and cocked, your last chance to make a good picture 
is to hold your camera still. Point-it directly at the 
scene and carefully “click” the shuttter as you look 
through the view finder. After the roll of film is all ex- 
posed use utmost care in removing to prevent light 
ruining your pictures. 

After your pictures come back from the photo 
finishing place you can gain much help by study- 
ing them, noting what you did wrong and striving 
next time to make corrections. 

If you care to buy some inexpensive. books on 
photography send 50 cents to the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C., for a copy of 
the Army’s technical manual on “Basic Photogra- 
phy” or get a 50-cent copy of “How to Make Good 
Pictures” from the Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, N. Y., or from your local photo place. 

Many Young Southerners, we find, are enthusi- 
astic amateur photographers. We wish to encour- 
age and help them. To this end we offer four 
prizes—$10, $5, $3, $2—for the four best photo- 
graphs sent before Sept. 20 by Young Southerners 
under 20 years of age. 


Our Young: Artists 
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F you ever tried to catch a mule you will get a 

chuckle from this humorous drawing by Marion 
Bradford, 16, Clarke County, Ala., who wins our $5 
prize this month. Other young artists winning honor- 
able mention this month are: Jean Ann De Lay, Pinellas 
County, Fla.; Jean Stockstill, Pearl River County, 
Miss.; Donna Louise Inman, Harris County, Tex.; 
Hughlon McDaniel, Bladen County, N. C.; Maxine 
Sandefur, Roosevelt County, N. M. 

We give a $5 prize each month for the best original 
drawing of farm or home scenes by farm boys or girls, 
ages 10 to 20. Do not send copies or tracings. Black 
ink drawings on heavy white paper print best. Always 
give your name, address, county, age, and name of 
your art teacher if you have one. 
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From Texas to Virginia Young Southerners are planning tu feed more beef calves for fat stock 





shows and 


sales next spring. Shown above is 4-H’er Harold Ham, Moore County, Tex., and the calf he fed last year. 


Why Chuck Answered 
the School Bell 


you'll love agriculture and FFA!” 
It was Abner Brown talking—Abner who 
first entered Richland High School last year. 


“Aw, I can’t afford the time to go to high 
school,” replied his pal Chuck Duggan, who drop- 
red out of school after finishing the grades a year 
ago. “I’m making big money and can’t-spare the 
time for any more schooling.” 


SG sours re-opens tomorrow, Chuck, and 


Abner’s brow creased. He knew Chuck was 
making a big mistake. His own year in high school 
had been an “eye-opener.” Already he could see 
the value of all his studies—English, science, math- 
ematics, history, and especially agriculture. 


“Chuck, things are going to be different’ in the 
future,” said Abner. “You've got to use mind as 
well as muscle. You must learn new and better 
methods of work and business and read a lot to 
keep ahead. The successful businessman or farmer 
of tomorrow must know a lot more than he used to.” 

“Oh, I'll get along,” replied Chuck. “I’m mak- 
ing $5 a day driving a tractor now. Besides wiih 
labor so scarce, my dad and neighbors need me.” 

Suddenly, a cry rang out from the barn: “Abner, 
come—quick! Blossom’s about to die.” Both boys 
ran to the barn. There stretched out lay their top 
purebred Guernsey cow as if dead. Blossom had 
calved only a day or two before and all the family 
were proud of her. She was the highest producer 
they had. Mr. Brown stood over her, speechless. 
Abner’s mother and Sister Mary got there immedi- 
ately. “Blossom, you just can’t diel’ sobbed Mary. 


Chuck could only stare helplessly. But Abner 
was already busy examining acon: The under- 
standing cow tried to give him a clue by swinging 
her head around to her side, pointing her nose to- 
ward her udder. Using his FFA and vocational 
agriculture training, Abner soon found the trouble. 
“Milk fever,” he crisply announced. “Chuck, get 
the auto pump. . . . Dad, find a milk tube... . 
Mary, get a blanket.” 


Quickly Abner inserted the tube and connected 
the pump. “When we pump air into the udder, 
the trouble disappears,” he explained as he pumped 
up each quarter tightly, taping each teat to hold 
the air. Mary covered Blossom snugly with the 
blanket. The cow was now motionless. But Abner 
worked on . . . applied all the knowledge he had 





gained... felt an in- 
ward sinking sensa- 
tion as the thought 
struck him, “What if 
it doesn’t work?” 

Suddenly as_ all 
eyes anxiously watch- 
ed, the cow moved, 
raised her head, looked around. Her calf bawled | 
and for the first time her mother-instinct 
was aroused. She began to get up. All hands 
gave her a lift. She staggered but made it. Now 
she stood alone! 

“She'll be all right now,” said Abner, grinning 
for the first time. The crease was gone from his 
brow. Chuck just stood there, his big blue eyes 
popping with sheer amazement. A big smile lit 
up Mary’s face. Her tears were gone. 

“And that’s just a sample of what Abner learned 
in vocational agriculture!” exclaimed Mrs. Brown. 

“Well, if I had more education I'd be a better 
farmer,” admittted Mr. Brown.: “I could have 
raised more stock and crops, saved more of ’em, 
marketed them better. I’d have known better how 
to handle soils, feed, fertilizers. Besides I’ve never 
been able to figure out problems and understand 
discussions and write businesslike letters like I 
want Abner to do some day. . . . Chuck, If you get 
a high school education you will never regret it.” 

When the school bell rang next morning three 
teen-age figures trod forth for a new year at Rich- 
land High School—Abner, Mary, and—yes, Chuck. 

Boys and girls, don’t let “big money now” keep 
you from getting a good education. Better join 
Abner, Mary, Chuck, and millions of others when 
school bells ring in September. Every day you 
spend in school now will give you a better chance 
for success and happiness later. 


Your friend, 


Unth&F- 


P. S. I hope no boy or girl missed reading Dr. 
Poe’s article, “What’s Your Favorite Hobby or 
Recreation?” on page 62 last month. This month 
read helpful letters on “The Study I Like Best and 
Why” on page 26. Next month look for inspiring 
letters on “Reasons Why I Do Not Drink.” 

P. P. S. We announce a new letter contest. You 
pick your own subject—any subject about which 
you feel that you have something to say that should 
interest, help, inspire or amuse other Young South- 
erners. For the most interesting letter of not OVer 
200 words we offer a $10 first prize; second, $5; 
third, $2.50; and $1 each for all others we print. 
Give your name, address, age, county, and mail 
your letter by Sept. 20. 
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Big ‘Ben 


Sure enough, it’s old faith- 
ful himself—dependable, good na- 
tured Big Ben... back on the job of 
getting folks to their jobs on time! 
His cheery alarm calls you on the 
dot. His big, clean cut numerals are 
read at a glance. And his handsome 
face and sleek case enhance any 
decorative scheme. Big Ben heads 
the finest family of clocks in West- 
clox history. Stunning clocks for 
every room—springwound and elec- 
tric alarm models, electric wall clocks 
for your kitchen, electric time clocks 
for the living room... smart watches 
for wrists and pockets, 


WESTCLOX ELECTRICS ARE BACK, TOO! 
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FARM PLANNING, 


BUYING, SELLING 


(Prepared for The Progressive Farmer 
each month by Doane Agricultural 
Service, Inc., largest farm management 
service organization in America, in co- 
operation with our editors.) 


ORLD crop reports are encour- 

aging. Indications are that the 
famine will be greatly relieved by har- 
vests already in progress. 


@ The British will probably spend 
most of the money loaned them for 
industrial tools and items other than 
food. They can buy 
food on_ cheaper 
markets than the 
U. S. offers. 

A drop in food 
exports will be 
quickly reflected in 
lower prices of 
farm products. 


@ Full production 
on an efficient basis 
should be your 
farm program for 
the rest of this year. Expenses will go 
up more than prices of the product you 
sell. Increasing costs must be met with 
higher yields and greater production 
per man and machine. 


@ Sell crops and livestock as soon as 
they are ready for market. The higher 
prices go, the more disastrous can be 
the inventory losses when breaks come. 
Your protection is to avoid delay in 
marketing beyond the time when you 
would normally sell. 


Crop Price Prospects 


@ As markets move away from price 
regulations they will more fully reflect 
normal seasonal trends. It therefore 
becomes important to quickly adjust 
production to sell most products when 
prices are high. Each year there are 
certain high and low-price periods that 
occur with sufficient regularity to de- 
pend upon them as premium markets. 

The outlook for the coming months 
is shaping up along these lines: 


®@ Cotton is expected to continue high 
in price. Too much rain in some areas 
and too little in others has made spot- 
ted crop prospects on a small acreage 
of 18,316,000. A short crop and big 
mill consumption are in prospect. 

You can best increase your cotton 
income by prompt harvest to get all the 
lint. Equally important is the better 
grade and hence higher price for early 
picked cotton. 


@ Corn will be more plentiful this 
year. The prospect is for a big crop. 
Even more important is the big reduc- 
tion in the fall pig crop expected in 
Corn Belt. The extent of any price 


7 





reaction depends upon how the corn 
and pig crops finally shape up, but more 
corn appears certain and costs may be 
down. 


@® Wheat will continue high in price. 
A big winter crop should be seeded. 


The Livestock Outlook 


@ Milk, butter, and cheese prices will 
continue high and the supply far short 
of demand. Keep your good milk cows 
and plan to have an abundance of 
good-quality pas- 
ture and hay for 
them. Sell the 
culls and low pro- 
ducers while they 
will bring high 
prices. If that 
leaves you with ex- 
tra feed, buy good 
milk cows to re- 
place the ones that 
are sold. 

Do not hesitate 
to pay extra for 
cows or heifers to freshen this fall. 
They will make more money for you. 


@ Heifers from high-producing cows 
and good bulls should be on hand for 
enlarging your number of cows or for 
replacements. Milk cow numbers are 
declining, so plan on maintaining or 
increasing the number of your cows. 
Give the heifers enough food to de- 
velop them into big cows as they pro- 
duce the most milk. 


@ Hog prices will remain high until 
well into November. Plan to sell as 
many hogs as possible before that time. 
Hog numbers have been reduced too 
far. Breed at least your usual num- 
ber of sows for spring litters. Breed 
for as early as your farm program will 
permit as early sales next fall will prob- 
ably be necessary to get highest prices. 
Full use of pasture will largely replace 
costly protein feeds. 


@ Beef cattle numbers are large and 
the decline in the cycle is overdue. 
Even so, fat cattle should continue to 
sell at high prices because there are 
so few cattle on feed. Thin cattle and 
stockers and feeders will have a much 
less dependable market. 


Timber Trends 


@ The bonanza lumber market is 
passing. Make every effort to sell the 
low-grade logs and less desirable types 
of lumber as soon as possible. 

While the ground is dry is a good 
chance to get logs out of low spots that 
will be wet later. 


@ Seedling trees for reforestation are 
scarce for the nation as a whole. Bet- 
ter order early if you can do some 
planting this winter. 


It’s Time To Cut trees for winter wood; let lie 2 or 3 weeks 


before cutting off tops and branches. 
—Start planning a “Harvest Home Thanksgiving Service” at your church. 
—Take the family on a tour of the farm; talk over plans, improvements. 
—Sow a patch of small grain or a winter legume for chicken pasture, 
—Hurry lime, fertilizer and seed for winter cover crop seedings. 
—Have a family council on how to use 1946 crop money. 
—Make tenant houses and roofs comfortable for winter. 
—Fertilize old pastures? fertilize and seed new pastures. 
—Mark stalks of corn and cotton plants for seed saving. 
—Get roofs, gutters, windows, doors, ready for winter. 


Dunbar self-starting 
electric kitchen 
clock. Choice of 
four colors, ivory, 
white, green, red. 


Logan self-starting 
electric alarm. A 
beautiful clock of 
traditional Westclox 
dependability. 


WESTCLOX, LA SALLE-PERU, ILLINOIS 








Kéeoo Konerca on time ~ 
WESTCLOX 


Producls of GENERAL TIME Instruments Corp. 














—Have children immunized before starting to school, 


*—Build concrete walkways, drives, watering troughs. 


—Get grass-fat cattle on market ahead of fall rush. 
—Fertilize fruit trees at least a month before frost. 
—Enroll boys in Vo-ag courses, girls in Home Ec. 
—Put sows in clean surroundings for farrowing. 





—Have a family reunion, if not already done. 
—Order library books for winter reading, 
—Isolate sick hogs and find out trouble. 
—Cull, worm and house laying flock. 
—Get acquainted with new teachers. 
—Get machinery ready for storage. 
—Pick cotton as soon as it’s ready. 
—Start a list of wintertime jobs. 
—tTreat for peach tree borers. 
—Check chimneys and flues. 
—Paint farm buildings. 
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—Go to the fair. 


(At month’s end, put an X-mark alongside each item you have attended to.) 
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|You’re Money Ahead 


when you buy 


BIG 
YANK 





MORE for your money ...in good looks 
.--in long wear...in honest value— 
that’s the pay-off in these extra full-cut 
Big Yank shirts. Smartly styled and tai- 
lored to keep you neat looking . . . qual- 
ity built into every inch. For fall and 
winter, choose from cheery plaids of 
solid color cotton suedes... warm sturdy 
fabrics all selected for satisfying service. 
Big Yank Trousers, too. And for BOYS 
... YANK JR. plaid shirts are favorites! 
At leading stores everywhere. Quanti- 
ties, however, are still limited. Reliance 
Manufacturing Co., 212 W. Monroe St. 
Chicago 6; 200 Fifth Ave., New York 10. 


Independent survey shows more men buy 
BIG YANK Work Shirts than any other single 
brand, bar none! . 
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FREE / 
CATALOG: : 


New Dixie Assortment 
—$9.50 Value for only 
$4.95 by buying di- 
rect. Also Pistols and 
Caps in stock and 
plenty of Zebra Fire- 
crackers soon. Send 
for Free Catalog at 
once—these items will 





THE SPENCER FIREWORKS CO. 
106 Main Street Polk, Ohio 








PROTECT:=3 
YOUR HOME 7 :: 
AND FARM (1 | 
from FAIRE 9°: 


—_ <A Z 
(>) Don't let FIRE catch if, 







5 youunpeogaced. Feoteet ns 
our property wit 
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‘ectants and whitewash. 
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FREE, . B. SMITH & CO. 
12 Main St. Utica 2, New York 


LARGER COWS MAKE MORE MILK 


Says N. Y..College of Agriculture; ‘‘Each 100 Ibs. 
increase in size of dairy cows means about 800 Ibe. 
more milk per cow.’’ 
It’s a fact that Holsteins 
which sre heaviest of 
any dairy breed, are 















ILLUSTRATED 
HOLSTEIN 
also the heaviest milk | pyncing MAN- 


Producers. UAL. WRITE 


* HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS'N 
OF AMERICA e Brattleboro, Vermont @ Bex 3064 









\ BULLETIN on ANTU 
and Big Free Offer! 


® Helpful new data bulletin contains a 
wealth of valuable information on latest 
modern methods of rat extermination. Gives 
full directions and program for rat control 
with TAT Formula 83, containing ANTU, the 
new revolutionary rodenticide, $0 POWERFUL 
ONE LICK KILLS! 


© Ready to use. No mixing. Use it for—not 
one, not two, but all three approved methods 
of baiting—feeding, drinking, and: tencking. 


[~~ MAIL COUPON TODAY! ——-~-, 


1 ©. &. LNCK, CO., INC. (PF 9-46) | 
| Montclair, New Jersey 
| Please send free copy of new data bulletin 1 
| ‘How to Control Rats on the Farm."* Also 
tell me how | can get a $1.00 can of TAT | 
| Formula 83 FREE. This request does not | 
| obligate me in any way. 
| Nome. 
| Address 


Sendbhvseemmamsonerscememene - 
ATTENTION This sampling offer means 


plus business for you. 
DEALER s! Write for information. 


TAT Source §3 
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MOVIES TO SKE 


Fred MacMurray and Anne 
Baxter in “Smoky.” 


MOKY-—An excellent “Western” 

story for horse lovers with mag- 
nificent scenery filmed in color. 
Fred MacMurray, Anne Baxter, Burl 
Ives. Family. 





Anna and the King of Siam—A 


while teaching in a Siamese palace. | 
Irene Dunn, Rex Harrison. Over 16. ! 


Night and Day—A musical based | 
on the life of Cole Porter. Cary 
Grant, Alexis Smith. Family. 


Also Recommended: Family: 
Monsieur Beaucaire, In Old Sacra- 
mento, Make Mine Music, Bad Bas- 
comb, Bells of St. Mary’s, Enchant- 
ed Forest, Green Years, Kid From 
Brooklyn, Night in Casablanca. 
Over 16: Centennial Summer, The 
Stranger, Without Reservation, A 
Scandal in Paris, Duel in the Sun, 
Till the End of Time, A Stolen Life, 
Rendezvous 24, Do You Love Me, 
Avalanche, Devotion, Dragonwyck, 
Easy to Wed, Heartbeat, Our Hearts 
Were Growing Up, Shock, So Goes 
My Love, Somewhere in the Night, 
Specter of the Rose, Suspense, To 
Each His Own. . 





Country Things 
I Love Most 


"THE first bright leaves on sumac, 
woodbine, and black gum! Sep- 
tember is here! 

Watching children start to school 
—being at the teacher’s desk to greet 
them. Eager little faces! New little 
overalls or gingham dresses and 
shirts to stack away against the 
opening of school in September. 
Fun to make a romper suit for a 
first grader, hug his first shiny new 
look. There'll be grapes and apples 
from the cidery-smelling orchard to 
put in lunch boxes, the last toma- 
toes (with a bit of salt wrapped in 
paper—remember?) and a _ sweet 
October peach, perhaps. 

Then the friendliness of state and 
county fairs, the gayety and variety 
of sights, and meeting old friends. 
Dust covers you; you breathe it, eat 
it and walk in a cloud of it all day. 
But no matter—you have had fun. 


Every morning the grass is full of 
diamonds—dewdrops. They hang on | 
bright morning glories, plump dah- 
lias, and huge webs of garden 
spiders like fragile lace hung out 
to dry. 

Molasses-making time! The 
sweet, steamy odor mingles with 
wood smoke in the clean edge of 
the woodland where the mill sits. 
And it is haymaking time. There 
is a waiting stillness, rich and 
warm, broken by crickets’ chirp or 
seedpod bursting. A bobwhite calls 
her half-grown brood. Golden 
pumpkins dot the hillside, tented 
with corn shocks. Wild grapes are 
ready for jelly making, muscadines 
for preserves. 

Mrs. Tom Rust Moffitt, 





prim school ma’am’s adventures |’ 


Carolinas Virginia Edition * $1 




















































Norfolk and Western freight cars ... thousands of 
them — refrigerator cars, cattle cars and other cars — are 
ready to handle this year’s bumper crops. Cars that are 
designed and built by experienced engineers and craftsmen 
to do a specific job and do it well . . . to haul anything 
you produce anywhere rails run. In the big and rich agri- 
cultural territory served by the N. and W., farmers .are 
harvesting one of the best crops in years. The N. and W. 
is ready to move your crops to the markets of America and 
to the great Port of Norfolk, on fast, dependable schedules. 


Call on the N. and W. for efficient freight service — 
“it’s ready for you!” And call the Norfolk and Western's 
Agricultural Department at Roanoke, Va., to advise with 
you on your farming problems . . . the department’s staff 
of experts is eager to serve —— they too, are ready for you. 


Worfolle an Westerre. 


RAILWAY 


TRANSPORTATION 





PRECISION 








Warren County, Tenn. 
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rAd Make money with 


K-R-0 Kills ‘Em or Your Money Back! 


EASY T0 USE! Improved K-R-O Ready- 
Mixed now in Bis-Kit form. No mixing, 
no mess, no bother. 


SAFE! K-R-O (Kills Rats Only) is made 


horses. 3 
every lover of horseflesh should have 
& copy of this booklet. If you want 
to know how to break, train and 
make money with horses, write today 
for full information FREE, together 

offer of a course in 
. If you are inter- 
ested in Gaiting and Riding the 


of red squill. Relatively harmless to 
humans and farm animals. 

CHEAP! Household size, 35c; economy 
farm package, $1. Also K-R-O Red 
Squill Powder, 75c. At most drug, feed, 
and séed stores. Get K-R-O, today! 














“Rat Proofing Buildings and Premises,” 
by U. S. Dept. of Interior. Write for your 
copy, now. The K-R-O Company, Spring- 
field, Ohio, Dept. 110. 
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MANY SUCCESSFUL 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY 










... and that hay and a high-produc- 
ing herd of fifty cows are a part of 
the success story of Floyd C. Davis, 
of Perry, New York. 


When he bought his 130 acres in 1920, it was 
impoverished land... worn out and crisscrossed 
with hedgerows. For the first two years, he had to 
buy hay to winter seven cows. 

Little by little, Davis built his herd up to its 
present size ... adhering to strict milking schedules 
and graining heavily to obtain production, keeping 
no cow more than two years, resting them one or 
two months each year. Simultaneously, using new 
and different methods, he was continually improv- 
ing his pasture land. 

Today he can graze his 50 cows on one twenty 
acre plot, from May to October! ...a plot typical of 
all his land, improved through scientific research, 
“double-dose” fertilizing and hard work. 

Like many successful farmers, Mr. Davis uses 
Esso Chassis Grease, Essolube Motor Oil, Esso Gaso- 
line and Esso Motor Oil. And these are just a few 
of the Esso Farm Products developed in the nation’s 
largest Petroleum Laboratories 
to serve farmers. 

Let Esso Farm Products help 
you daily. Talk them over with 
your local Esso Distributor... 
and write us at Room 1600, 26 
Broadway, New York City, N.Y., 
forfree copies of EssoFarm News, 
published regularly to assist you. 





The Davis Herd on an improved plot. 
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Carolinas-Virginia FFA’s 
Go Forward 


@ With September schools open, FFA activity goes full speed 
ahead. Here are some of the inspiring activities North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Virginia FFA chapters have been carrying on 
recently. Every farm boy of high school age should enroll for vo-ag 
courses and FFA benefits the very first day school opens. 
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FFA boys meet the farm | 


umber shortage by buying their 





own sawmill and sawing lumber for farms and school. 


South Carolina 


O meet the lumber shortage on 

farms in the McBee Community, 
Chesterfield County, FFA boys got 
together and bought a sawmill for 
$180 they had saved from seed 
cleaning and treating service fees, 
plus some money the school do- 
nated. It is a full-sized sawmill with 
power from a steam boiler using 
wood as fuel. “We charge fees of 
$8 per 1,000 square feet for saw- 
ing when we furnish all the labor 
and about $1 per 1,000 when farm- 
ers furnish labor,” said Teacher T: 
K. Watts. “We saw considerable 
lumber for the school, for the boys’ 
home needs, and for farmers around 
the community.” 


Also the boys have a forestry 
demonstration tract near the school 
where they are practicing good 
forestry management. The commu- 
nity cannery serves about 75 fami- 
lies. They canned 12,000 cans dur- 
ing the last season and about 5,000 
for the school lunchroom. 


“The chapter has a purebred 
Guernsey bull used around the 
community by different farmers 
who keep him for a season at a 
time,” said Watts. “We also have 
two purebred Duroc boars bought 
with community money which are 
kept for the use of people in the 
community. The boys cleaned 
about 12 tons of lespedeza seed and 
800 bushels of cotton seed this past 
season and treated 1,200 bushels of 
cotton seed and 400 bushels of 
grain. These operations served 
about 25 farmers besides the boys’ 
own farms. Other community 
services are the feed mill, and a 
hatchery that serves 30 families.” 


Oconee, Fairplay FFA 
Better chapter also owns a saw- 
Crops mill. “In 2 months we cut 

over 20,000 board feet of 
lumber for farmers of the commu- 
nity,” said Teacher R. M. Bratton. 
“Our chapter owns and operates a 
seed grader and treater resultin 
in increased yields and better pe 
ity of crops. 

“With FFA boys helping, we 
canned over 12,000 cans of fruits 
and vegetables last year for 182 
families,” said Bratton. “Members 
took part in building a 2,500-bushel 
potato house and stored 1,000 bush- 
els the first year.” 


Horry, Green Sea 
Chapter. “We all have 
come to know the value 
of hot school lunches 
for growing children,” declared 

eacher R. B. Segars. “We canned 
ver 73,000 quarts fruits, vegeta- 


School 
Lunches 


. stumps. 


bles, and meats last year. About 
20 per cent was for the school 
lunchroom and 80 per cent for home 
use. We give one day a week to 
canning vegetables, fruits, and 
meats, contributed by school pa- 
trons for school lunches. The 
school only pays for the cans. No 
other charge is made. In many 
cases this is the only really bal- 
anced meal children get yore | day. 

“Then we asked agriculture and 
home ec students to bring in vege- 
tables to can, or cans or money to 
buy goods to contribute to foreign 
relief, We canned peas, soup mix- 
ture, beans, tomatoes, tomato juice, 
corn, pears, and other items making 
180 quarts in all to be sent overseas. 
Now our church is following the 
same plan to gather produce, can 
and ship overseas and contribute 
to orphanages.” 


North Carolina 


Bertie, Aulander Chapter. FFA 
boys held a new and interesting 
type of chapter meeting. Mem- 
bers talked on such topics as “Be 
Somebody”. . . . “George Washing- 
ton, A Farmer”... “Why a Farmer 
Should Be a Mechanic.” . . . Why 
a Farmer Should Be a Doctor.” ... 
“Why a Farmer Should Be a Car- 
penter.” ... Why a Farmer Should 
Have Faith.” 


Carteret, Newport 
Chapter. Needing lum- 
ber for the shop FFA 
boys cut 30 logs that 
sawed out 2,000 board feet of lum- 
ber at a local mill at a cost of $40 
per 1,000 feet. After curing, the 
lumber will be ready for use. 


Edgecombe, West 
Edgecombe Chapter. 
In a woodland thin- 
ning demonstration 
on the farm of Fred Procter, FFA 
boys thinned a tenth of an acre 
plot. They marked 48 trees and 
cut 82 that made 3 cords of wood. 
Trees were cut close to the ground 
to prevent usual waste of- high 
The boys learned to use 
the hollow auger that bores to the 
center of a tree and removes a core 
or cross section of wood. By count- 
ing the annual rings on the core 
they could tell its age. By the dis- 
tance apart of the rings they learned 
the rate of growth. 


Martin, Oak City Chap- 
Hybrid ter. Final figures on 
Corn hybrid corn yields are 

almost unbelievable. 
Chapter President Minton Beach, 
Jr., made 88 bushels per acre on a 
2-acre field planted (See page 34) 


Shop 
Lumber 


Forestry 
Project 
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why they’re called 
“Litentufs” 


$O LIGHT... this famous Litentuf Boot actually 
weighs less—makes your work around the 
farm seem easier. Superior skill in rubber 


compounding makes it possible! 


SO TOUGH... 


the wear will surprise you. 





For in spite of its lightness, 
Litentuf farm footwear is built to 
take a beating. Actual wear tests under severe 


farming conditions prove you get longer wear. 





SO STRETCHABLE ... you get more comfort— 









and you'll find Litentufs a whale of a lot easier 
to get on and off. Only our long experience 
in manufacturing makes 

possible this extra 


stretch, this better fit! 


SO COMFORTABLE... your legs and feet feel better after a day’s 


fociutiat by 


B.F Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 


work, and you’ll find yourself 









a lot less tired. No matter what 
your requirements are, insist on 
Litentufs . . . you can’t 


beat ’em for value! 
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“A Big Improvement in Roofing” |"F4* Ce Forward 


(From page 33) to T23 variety | 
and fertilized with 450 pounds | 
4-12-4, 


'¢ CEED! : 
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says Mr. F. C. Wilson, 
Wilson’s Dairy Farm, Marianna, Florida 





Lenoir, Pink Hill} 
Chapter. This _ year | 
10 new pastures have | 
been seeded, making 
27 in the pasture program. Mem- 
bers first send soil samples to be 
tested at the State Department of 
Agriculture at Raleigh and _ then | 
follow recommendations for lime 
and fertilizer. 


New 
Pastures 

















Perquimans County 
Chapter. Anex- 
change of classes be- 
tween FFA boys and 
| FHA girls proved to be one of the 
wants a leaky roof. That’s why we buy the | most interesting events of the 
best steel roofing for our buildings. We have | year. Boys learned social and ta- 
our milking barn, pasteurizing plant, ma- | ble manners such as giving and re- 






| Exchange 
| Classes 
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ine about Wilson’s Dairy at 
Marianna, Florida, reflects the progres- 
sive spirit of its owner, Mr. F. C. Wilson. 








Fine Jersey and Guernsey cattle, rich pas- 
tures, modern equipment, and well-kept 
buildings—all contribute their part to the 
efficiency and success of the farm. When it 


chine + + six homes x our workers | ceiving introductions; making and 

covered with Tenneseal Roofing. It was put | filling dates; and proper social cour- 

on with ordinary labor and has never leaked. tesies at school. church. home. and 
= e > ? > 


comes to roofing, Mr. Wilson says: “No one types of roofing we have used.” 


3 REASONS WHY 
TENNESEAL 
¥-DRAIN ROOFING 


GIVES LONG-LASTING 
LEAK-PROOF 
SERVICE 


1. TRIPLE CROSS CRIMP prevents rain from being blown or drawn under end laps. 
2. PRESSURE LIP insures pressure contact at the end lap between overlapping sheets. 
Made ef steel, strength and sturdiness are assured. 3. THE V-DRAIN prevents leaks 
at the side laps, drains water quickly off the roof at the eaves. 4. TENSION CURVE gives 
snug fit, makes each sheet cling closely to roof decking. 5. HEAVY GALVANIZING gives 
extra years of resistance to rain and moist atmospheres. There will be more Tenneseal 


Roofing available as production increases. 








Possible serv 
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TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY 


Birmingham, Alabama 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 





















"THOUSANDS of growers all over the coun- 
try have proved that Para-Scalecide — 
a liquid method of applying paradichloro- 
benzene — is the safest, easiest and most 
effective way to control peach borers. It 
does a better job than the old crystal 
method — and with far less labor and time. 


Para-Scalecide is simply diluted with 
water and poured against the base of 
the tree. A few shovelfuls of earth are then 
thrown against the base to hold the fumes. 


Para-Scalecide is applied in the Fall or 
Spring, while the ground temperature is 

O degrees or warmer. One gallon of 
Para-Scalecide treats 42 full-grown trees 
or 128 two-year-old trees. 


For safe, simple, sure control of peach 
borers, use Para-Scalecide and the easy 
dipper method, Order from your dealer. 


ut) 
AN As 


B. G. PRATT CO., 31 E. Mercer St., Hackensack, N. J. 


Wirs. of Scalecide, Para-Scalecide, 25% DOT (liquid), 50% ODT (dry-wettable), D-X Spray, Surfispray 


~ 





Tenneseal is a big improvement over other : : 

,community. During the same per- 
jiod girls studied social etiquette 
|and domestic relations. 


Pitt, Grifton Chapter. 
After an old unattrac- 
tive building was torn | 
down and salvaged, 
FFA boys set out shrubs and a 
hedge about the border of school 
grounds, They set posts to stop 
autos and wagons from crossing the 
lawn. A circle drive at one end of 
building will provide for traffic on 
rainy days. 


School 
Grounds 





Washington, Creswell 
Farm Chapter. In the school | 
Repairs shop FFA’s made and | 


repaired items for their 
farms and homes, such as radio ta- 
bles and a trailer. The school shop 
also furnishes the farmers of the 
community an important service as 
a place for them to repair farm 
| tools and machinery. 








: Wilson, Rock Ridge 
(Growing Chapter. Several FFA 
| Posts boys have set out 50 


to 100 locust trees for 
| future fence posts. The seedlings | 
were grown on school grounds by | 
students. Several hundred cuttings | 
from ligustrum japonicum, spirea, | 
Chinese holly, forsythia, abelia, and | 
other shrubs were rooted for fur- | 
ther beautifying school and home 
grounds. 


Virginia 

Carroll, Woodlawn Chapter. With 
85 members, second largest chapter 
in state, FFA’s report remarkable 
accomplishments including 311 farm 
enterprises as home projects: crops, 
296 acres; livestock, 191 head; 
poultry, 970 birds; and 483 im- 
proved practices and farm jobs to 
improve farming and living condi- 
tions in community. A school for- 
estry plot is being set in white 
pines for forestry management 
practice and demonstration. 


Roanoke, Salem Chap- 
Tree ter. The FFA _ boys 
Plantings of the Salem Chapter 

recently planted 1,150 
white pine trees, adding to the 
2,250 white pines, ash, and tulip 
poplar set out last year. The FFA 
forestry project now totals 3,400 
trees which the boys supervise and 
take care of. Says Madison Grisso, 
chapter reporter: “In the last two 
years our high school boys have set 
out for themselves or helped friends 
and neighbors plant over 12,000 
trees. Due to good planting very few 
trees have died.” 








Unthrifty animals are costly to feed. 
Now that feed is scarce it is even more 
important to get rid of as many in- 
ternal parasites as possible. 

Individual treatment is the most 
efficient way to administer correct 
amounts of worm medicines. Indi- 
vidual treatment gets results and is 
economical, too. 

Nema Worm Capsules (tetrachlo- 
rethylene) are scientifically prepared 
and the doses can be controlled. 

Nemazene Tablets have N.F. puri- 
fied phenothiazine as their active in- 
gredient. They break up readily in 
water and can also be given as a 
drench or mixed with feed. 

Clean up, disinfect and dip... 
thousands of farmers use Kreso Dip 
No. 1, a standardized coal-tar dip and 
disinfectant that is effective and eco- 
nomical. 

SEND FOR FREE BOOKLETS 
ON NEMA WORM CAPSULES 
NEMAZENE TABLETS AND 
“FARM SANITATION” 
Animal Industry Division 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


DRUG STORES SELL PARKE-DAVIS PRODUCTS 























In a nation-wide survey among carpenters, 92 out 
of every 100 reporting said they owned Disston saws. 
The reasons these experts give for such outstanding 
preference are that Disston saws are faster cutting, 
do finer work, require less frequent sharpening 
and last longer. 

Ask your Hardware Retailer to show you Disston 
Hand Saws—you will see why they are the choice 
of the men who use them in their trade. genase ss0 
Also ask your Hardware merchant for a a 
FREE copy of the Disscton Saw, Tool and i 
File Manual which tells how to use and 
care for tools, or write to us direct. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 
986 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U. S.A. 


Th 
LISSTON crperitis ons 









US Pa Ore 











350 Cuts Per Minute 
Make money sawing wood. Use Ottawa--fastest 
cutting. Cuts large, small logs easiest way: 
Fells trees. One man operates. Thousands in 
use. Built to last with heavy, stiff saw blade. Positive 
gotety clutch control; uses power take-off any tractor. 
OTTAWA MFG.CO., 0922 Forest Ave., Ottawa, Kans. 
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Ey DEVICED 


@ Maybe one of this month’s 
contributors to Handy Devices 
has an idea you can use; maybe 
one of their ideas will suggest 
another idea used on your own 
farm that will help others. If 
so. send it in. We pay $2 for 
each item that is published. 


@ This putty knife is 
fixed to cut roofing, 
building paper, etc. File 
the notched cut sharp 
with either a flat mill file 
or a hand saw file. With 
this roofing cutter you 
can cut a straight line 
much easier than you 
can with a knife. Any size putty 
knife can be used, but a large one 
is better. J. W. Harkey, 

Mecklenburg County, N. C. 





@ A few bags of sand placed about 
barns where forks are used makes 
for neatness and safety. The forks 
can be quickly stuck into the sand- 
bags so they can’t fall and are auto- 
matically cleaned. Robert Tesch, 

Lavaca County, Tex. 


@ A handy stand 
for holding the wash 
pot can be made by 
bolting four pieces 
of wagon tire about 
8 or IO inches long 
onto an old car rim. 
The pgt can easily be emptied by 
tipping and even on uneven ground 
the pot will sit level. J. V. Lynam, 
Clay County, Miss. 





®@ A quick way to open baled hay 
is to strike the wire on the flat side 
of the bale with an ordinary worn 
out ditching shovel. Use the same 
shovel to handle ground feeds so 
you will know where to find it. 
Idus Harrison, 
Hall County, Ga. 
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WOOO LEVER ¢ . 
STEEL Bag ) 


@ I have found this av 
little device very Ke. 
practical, as I have J —T 
no pressure machine ‘| 
for boring iron or 

steel. It should be placed high 
enough off the ground for the 
operator to get the pressure lever 
under his arm. The steel or iron 
to be bored should be anchored in 
a vise to keep it from slipping and 








W j 
2*4 ancworeo | 


breaking the bit. A tin cup or the 
bottom part of a pint tin can 2%” 
deep fits snugly over the head of 
the brace. It is looped over lever 
by wires so it can be slipped down 
the lever bar until it gets in position 
above the steel or iron bar to be 
bored. R. E. Ledbetter, 

Clarke County, Ala. 


Editor’s Note.—EdmundMarak, Lin- 
coln County, Okla., suggests a simpler 
form. He slightly hollows out a spot 
in the lever to hold brace, nails a block 
against the wall above his workbench 
to provide a fulcrum for lever. 


tg @ I use this litile 





device for a bump- 
er jack stand. It is 
= made - of a piece 
[KSEE of wood 2” x 4” x 
eal 6” with a hole (the 
size of the jack post) half way 
through in the center of the piece. 
John L. Meggs, 

Darlington County, S. C. 


@ Atractor saw is 
very simple and in- 
expensive to make. 
? All you need is an 
old car chassis cut 
to suitable length. 
ory For braces, use two 
Pons + fl long %-inch bolts 








| 0 teacroR | through a piece of 
selenite %-inch gas_ pipe, 
(J one on each side of 

saw mandrel. Make 

mandrel adjustable and bolt to 
frame as close to front of tractor 
as front wheels will allow. A table 
can be made with rollers or built 
as a regular push table. This saw 
can be’ bolted to front of. tractor 
with 9/16-inch bolts and is very 
substantial, Daird Hawkins. 


York County, S. C. 

BOTTOM OF DOOR | 
me | sions when about to 
or back my car out of 


=> 
‘a the garage the door 


lo! 


@ On several occa- 


LEAVE 10NG | 


t 6 q i 
cout” would blow shut, so 
AL . 
| I rigged up the fol- 


lowing: I cut a 2x4 
in two pieces (almost 
any size stick will do) sharpened one 
piece, notched the other and bolted 
loosely together. Then I drove in 
ground so that when door was 
opened and pushed against it, the 
hook would catch door and lock it 
automatically. When closing door, 
just-touch with tip of toe and re- 
lease. Notice small block to hold 
crosspiece in horizontal position. 
Ernest F. Smith. 
Appomattox County, Va. 


@ The spring in my door latch 
broke, so I used a fingernail file, 
bent a little. It makes a fine spring. 
Joe Ramon Stanfill. 

Henderson County, Tenn. 





liness is giving and taking. 


all right. 


The Progressive Farmer of his own. 





Are You Borrower, Or Lender? 


AYBE you're both. “And you should be, in many ways, for neighbor- 


This has been particularly true during the past years of war. Many of 
our readers tell us that their copy of The Progressive Farmer passes through 
several hands, and often others outside the family:read it, too. And that’s 


Now that the war is over, we'd like to see everybody: have a copy of 
For one thing, people do not like to 
just read the paper, they like to keep their copies, for reference, for pat- 
terns, recipes, etc. Many subscribers find it profitable to keep a complete 
file of the magazine, and refer to it often. We can furnish you a binder 
large enough to hold a year’s copies for 35 cents. 

If you’ve been borrowing The Progressive Farmer from a neighbor, now 
is a good time to think of getting a subscription of your own. You can get 
it for five years by sending a one dollar bill to The Progressive Farmer, 
Dallas, Raleigh, Memphis, Birmingham. 

(Use this blank for your subscription or renewal.) eo 
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ODAY many field operations are done simul- 
y pened The ease with which a tractor can 
be handled and the hook-up of various pieces. of 
machinery enable the operator to do alone what 
formerly took several men. 


Tractors are saving time and money for farmers 
—doing more work at less cost. An important 
factor in keeping maintenance and operation costs 
down is the use of Timken Tapered Roller Bear- 
ings at points of hard service, 


When you buy a tractor or other farm machin- 
ery, select one that comes ‘‘Timken Bearing 
Equipped.’’ This will give you the greatest pos- 
sible bearing protection. And when you buy 
bearings, buy only those stamped with the trade- 
mark “Timken.’’ The Timken Roller Bearing 


Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 


TIMKEN 


TAPERED ROLIER BEARINGS 
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For BETTER WATER 
SERVICE See Your 
PALS) 


DEALER 





— MYERS 2 





— 





Near you is a Myers dealer who 
knows pumps and water systems 
from A to Z — is fully equipped to 
handle every water supply problem 
to assure low-cost, trouble-free run- 
ning water service for your farm 
and home. 


He is the Authorized Myers Dealer 
because he is thoroughly qualified, 
his standards of service are the 
highest, and he is ready to give 
complete service. Every part of the 
job of selecting, installing and serv- 
icing your equipment is in safe, 
competent hands when you buy a 
water system from your Myers 
dealer. See him now and inspect the 
famous Myers line of Ejecto and 
Plunger Type models — world 
leaders in quality, performance and 
reliability. 


Ask your Myers 
dealer for free Jack 
and Jill Jingle Book. 
Mail coupon for free 
folders. 


Your Myers dealer's on his toes; 
He knows just what to do 
To serve the running water needs 
Of Jack and Jill and You. 


© 1945-6, The F. E. Myers & Bro. Co. 


THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 
Dept. D-21 Ashland, Ohio 


Send free literature on items checked below. 
Woter Systems ( Power Soravers 
Power Pumps C) Hand Sprayers 
Hand Pumps Hay Unloading Tools 

Care and Maintenance of Pumps and 

Water Systems 




















Battle of the Giants 


(From page 16) matted lily pads 
when the scent of blood came to 
him. An alligator, even a giant alli- 
gator like Ki Zor, ordinarily will not 
attack a bear. But now the big ’ga- 
tor was hungry, very hungry. 

The memory of Little Shag’s 
frightened eyes, the di€tppearing 
hulk of his mate who had tried vain- 
ly to save their cub, the brief battle, 
and the swirl that riffled a sleepy 
surface after two bears had disap- 
peared, were like hot coals of fire 
burning inside Old Shag. He 
lunged forward, tried to help, but 
an uneven creek bottom had caused 
the big bear to stumble. He had 
lain there gasping weakly, exhaust- 
ed from loss of blood. Then he had 
tried to rise again but too late. 

Zi Kor, known as the “Devil ‘Ga- 
tor” to share-croppers in the swamp 
area, had been surprised at the rel- 
ative ease with which he was able 
to dispatch the old bear and her 
cub. Exhausted from the long fight, 
both had been easy victims. 


Ki Zor had feasted handsomely, 
while back in the tangled jungles a 
big black bear licked his wounds, 
and nosed a ball of hardened creek 
mud that had stopped his bleeding. 
The bear’s stiff body ached dully. 
Old Shag was alone in the big 
swamp now. He whined miserably. 


The big black lumber- 
ed slowly down a 
jungle trail that wound 
through the dismal 
swamp. In the lonely months that 
followed that fatéful day, the bear 
had made regular trips to the sinis- 
ter banks of Black Lagoon. He 
would stand there for long moments 
watching the dark green surface, a 
sad look in his tired eyes. 


Old Shag 
Feels Age 


Shag was getting old now. -His 
sight had dimmed during the past 
two years. His nose had lost its 
keenness of smell. The muscles on 
his big frame no longer responded 
with coiled spring swiftness. 

The old bear wondered why wild- 
life in general no longer scuttled for 
cover when he walked through the 
swamp, why he could not see the 
juicy dewberries without painful 
searching, what made it so hard to 
find grubs under logs. 

As a rule, swamp dwellers attain 
no great age. Possibly in no other 
spot does the law of survival of the 
fittest work more relentlessly than in 
the depths of a Louisiana swamp. 
Old Shag was an exception. He was 
big, crafty, full of fight. But Shag 
was getting old.... 


The bear’s roll- 
Ki Zor Attacks ing gait covered 
Old Shag ground with sur- 

prising speed. 
His objective today was a small, 
pad-choked cove. On its banks grew 
a big water cypress that dipped its 
needles to the dark waters of Black 
Lagoon. He would drink his fill, 
then lie back under a warm shade 
and watch the mating dragonflies 
spin through sunbeams that filtered 
down to the still water. He would 
nap a bit and dream of the days 
when the two big bears and- Little 
Shag roamed the deep swamps to- 
gether. He would gaze out across 
the dark depths of Black Lagoon 
and whine softly. 


Following a tiny ripple across the 
green water scum of the lagoon, a 
long, rusty form wound in and out 
among the snags. It came to rest in 
a spot of sun just beyond the big 
cypress. Ki Zor, the Devil ’Gator, 
was drowsy. A short nap would tend 


to take his mind off the gnawing 
hunger in his stomach. ; 

At the water’s edge Old Shag 
stopped momentarily. He studied 
the surroundings. The solid, rapid 
fire hammering of an ivory-billed 
woodpecker came from an old water 
cypress. Two quarreling black 
squirrels leaped from limb to limb in 
a nearby tangle of thick forest 
growth, chattering fiercely. A soft 
whirr of flying insects drummed 
sleepily in the languid air. 

There was a heavy stench in his 
nostrils, but Old Shag’s eyes and ears 
failed to pick up a possible, danger 
signal. Maybe his nose was playing 
tricks on him again. It seemed that 
he couldn’t depend on it any more. 

Gingerly Old Shag stepped down 
toward the water. Digging in his 
claws to prevent sliding down the 
inclined bank, he lowered a massive 
head to drink. 

Suddenly there was a low gurgle, 
a snap and what had seemed to be 
a huge log moved. Then a long jaw, 
lined with green-encrusted teeth, 
opened wide. A warning hiss came 
from the great throat. 


Startled, Old Shag 
jerked backward. 
His back feet slipped 
in the mud. He tried 
to spin around, to plant his front 
claws in solid ground. But the bear 
was too late. Into the still, warm 
water of Black Lagoon plunged a 
quarter ton of startled bear astride 
14 feet of reptilian power... . 

With a quick spin, the ‘gator 
whipped his tail around and smash- 
ed Old Shag across the forehead. 
Great jaws reached out for a wedge 
of flesh. The scaly tail lashed 
against the bear’s ribs with a sick- 
ening thump. 

Breath knocked from him mo- 
mentarily, blinded by the stinking 
mud, strangled by his sudden, un- 
expected dip into the water, Old 
Shag groped desperately. 


He was slowly being dragged into 
deeper water. The bear went under 
for a brief moment. With a choking 
snort his head bobbed up. Cough- 
ing, gasping, the bear squirmed, 
searched blindly for his elusive foe. 
As the alligator rolled to seek a 
death hold, Old Shag’s claws found 
the soft belly. Instinctively he grab- 
bed with both forelegs, encircled 
the tough, shield-like body. Eager 
fangs found the ’gator’s throat— 
about the only vulnerable spot on 
the reptile. 

Again Ki Zor bore down, dragging 
the struggling bear with him. But 
Old Shag held on. His lungs were 
filling slowly with water and mud. 
There was no footing for his wildly 
threshing hindquarters. Without 
this, he was unable to put full force 
into his attack. 

The burning, half-strangled feel- 
ing in his lungs intensified. When 
it seemed they would burst if he 
did not get air, Old Shag broke his 
hold and made for the surface. 


A Battle 
of Giants 


Zi Kor misin- 
terpreted this 
move. He 
thought the 
big bear was quitting, tucking tail, 
and running for safety. This was 
more in line with his idea of a fight 
—to make a quick run at a retreating 
object. With a rush he shot up after 
the disappearing bear. 

Old Shag hif*the surface with a 
mighty snort. He blew brownish 
water from burning lungs, sucked in 
great quantities of pure air. 

Then he felt it. The ’gator’s 
charge carried Old Shag’s shoulders 


Two Giants in 
Death Grapple 








Pulsing steadily, hundreds 
of times a mile, your AC 
Fuel Pump is the strong, 
reliable heart of your fuel 
system. It has given you 
long, faithful service be- 
cause of its inbuilt quality 
and scientific design. 


You can prolong that 
faithful service indefinite- . 
ly, if you insist upon an AC 
when you replace your 
present pump with a new 
or rebuilt one. 


AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION 
GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


BUY AC FUEL PUMPS FOR 


U™MOST RELIABILITY 


‘ 

















You look SHAR F heghase 
you get the best-looking shaves 
any man ever had! 








You feel SHARP, because 

Gillette Blue Blades give you 

the quickest, most refreshing 
Shaves of your life! 








| You are SHARP ahen you 

buy Gillette Blue Blades with 

the swARPEST edges ever honed, 

because you get more shaves per 
blade and save money! 





| Gillette 
Blue Blades 


with the apPEst 


edges ever honed! 


Copyright. 1946. by Gillette Safety Razor Company. 


GILLETTE'S 
CAVALCADE OF SPORTS 


presents the major boxing event of 
the week every Friday night over 
American Broadcasting Company 
Stations Coast to coast 


Gillette Safety Razor Company, 
Fea 4 6, Mass. pany. 











up and out of the water. Great, live 
pincers closed over his right back 
leg like a huge vise. The bear 
glimpsed a whirling kaleidoscope of 
cypress, water, lily pads, and a patch 
of blue sky as he was once more 
dragged beneath the surface. 


Ki Zor was weakening. The gash 
in his throat was pouring out a 
stream of black blood. The other 
two bears had been easy victims. 
Why was this one so different? The 
alligator knew now that his only 
hope was in keeping the bear under 
water—letting the lagoon help win 
his fight. He worked deeper. 


When his threshing feet found 
solid bottom, renewed confidence 
surged through the big fighting 
bear. With a quick twist, he bowed 
himself into position again to work 
on the great cayman’s neck. He 
could brace himself now. Powerful 
foreclaws ripped savagely at the 
white belly. His fangs found a new 
hold on the slimy neck. . . . 


Ki Zor threshed frantically. His 
great tail raised fogs of muddy 
water as it sought solid flesh. He re- 
leased his leg-hold and tore at the 
bear’s body. Twisting, he tried to 
rip the great hulk of bone and mus- 
cle in two, as he had done to so 
many luckless pigs and dogs. But 
the big body wouldn’t tear, it just 
wouldn’t quit fighting and give up 
like the weak cub and the exhausted 
she-bear. . . . 


Old Shag’s head was in a whirl, 
pinwheels of stars shot up from his 
numbed brain. His lungs burned. 
He couldn’t hold out much longer. 


Then it came. A relaxing of mus- 
cles that could mean only one thing 
—Ki Zor, the Devil Gator, was 
whipped... . 


In a semi-conscious 
Old Shag condition, Old Shag 
in Victory pulled himself upon 

the bank. He looked 
back once. Ki Zor—scourge of Black 
Lagoon, grinning monster of death 
in the depths, was lying belly up on 
the sluggish surface, his throat a 
bleeding mass of torn flesh. He 
sank then beneath the scum of 
greenish water. 

For the first time in months Old 
Shag felt happy in his heart, not so 
all alone. He would sleep now, 
stretched out under the big svca- 
more. He would dream about his 
mate and Little Shag. And they 
would smile at him in his dreams, 
for they would know that the doubt- 
ing swamp wildlife had been wrong 
—that Old Shag was still King of 
Black Lagoon. 

And the two bears would smile 


at him again and be proud... . 
‘ 





Farm Leaflets 


Storing Herbs 

Control of Fleas 

Killing Johnson Grass 

A Livestock Share Lease 
Termite Control 

Inoculating Legumes 

Curing Pork in Warm Weather 
Cooperatiye Health Centers 
Longer Life for Fence Posts 
Measuring Corn and Hay 
How Late to Plant Vegetables 
Prevent Ox Warble Losses 


Leaflets are 3 cents each. Check 
those you want, fill out coupon below 
and mail to Service Editor, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer at nearest office— 
Dallas, Memphis, Raleigh, or Birming- 
ham. 
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DE LAVAL MAGNETIC SPEEDWAY 


Comite Toat™ 


Much of the success of the De Laval Magnetic Speed- 
way Milker in providing better, faster and cleaner 
milking is due to the exclusive design, construction 
and action of the De Laval Speedway Comfort Teat Cup. 
Consider these important and essential advantages: 


Size and design of mouthpiece and liner make it 
impossible for teat cup to creep or ‘‘swallow”’ 
udder. This makes for fast, complete milking. 


Comfortable, soft mouthpiece cushions against 
udder but does not ‘‘seal’’ on it, No metal part 
touches the teats or udder. 


Fits all sizes of teat like a glove finger. Liner 
supports sides of teats firmly ... which also pre- 
vents ‘‘climbing up on the udder.”’ 


Vacuum is applied comfortably to teat... does 
not interfere with blood circulation. This teat cup 
is a ‘‘dry’’ milker—milk does not *‘wash”’ teat. 


Complete collapse of liner with each pulsation 
provides massage and release from vacuum, 
Liners can be trimmed and stretched for best 
milking and longest, most economical use. 


Detachable Sani-Cap Milk Tube assures perfect 
cleanliness at this ‘“‘hard-to-get-at’’ point. All 
rubber parts are De Laval-made for longest service 
and best milking results. 





...AND YOU SHOULD KNOW THE FACTS ABOUT 
THE PROFITABLE 


DE LAVAL STERLING MILKER! 





Thousands of De Laval Sterling Milker users are doing a clean, 
fast and profitable job of milking. The famous Sterling Pulsator 
has only two moving parts. It provides precise, snappy milking 
action... real De Laval quality milking at lower cost. Complete 
De Laval Sterling Milker Outfits or single or double units for De 
Laval Retter Milking on your present milker single pipe line 
installation. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 


165 Broadway, NEW YORK 6 « 427 Randolph St., CHICAGO 6 © 61 Beale St., SAN FRANCISCO 19 


@ DE LAVAL 
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MITRAGIN oy ery 


Ge 


One farmer reports he spent 75c to inocu- 
late half of thirty acres of red clover with 





SS WNOCULATED WITH 
NITRAGIN 


ts Results .. 


Ct. WORTH OF NITRAGIN PAID $3 a TT 





ee 


NITRAGIN and got $390.00 worth of extra 


seed from the 15 acres he inoculated. 





Farmers inoculate legumes with NITRAGIN fer faster 
growth, bigger yields, for richer feed and better pastures. 


IT’S EASY TO GROW BETTER LEGUMES : 

More and more farmers are using NITRAGIN inoculation to make greater 
profits from their legumes. NITRAGIN boosts yields... . often up to 
50%, helps crops to a faster start and helps rebuild soil fertility. 


It Costs Only a Few 

Cents an Acre 

NITRAGIN costs as little as ten 
cents an acre for some legumes 
«+. slightly more for others. Proper 
inoculation of legume seed is good 
crop insurance. Use NITRAGIN 


for best results ... it is the oldest, 


It Takes Only a = 

Few Minutes 

The NITRAGIN bacteria, carefully 
grown and controlled by extensive 
laboratory tests, live in loose, moist 


humus that is easily mixed with 
legume seed. Get NITRAGIN from 


AN 





most widely used inoculant in the your seed dealer, It comes in a 
world. yellow can. 


THE NITRAGIN COMPANY, 3721 N. Booth St., Milwaukee, 12, Wisconsin 
FRE 


Write today for free soybean, alfalfa, clo- 
ver, lespedeza and other valuable ‘leaflets. 
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You can take ALL Farm Welding 
Jobs in stride with this Marquette 
Farm Welding Combination. Built 
to R.E.A. specifications, the Mar- 
quette Farm Welder's wide range 
gives correct heat for everything 
from light sheet metal to heavy 
implement frames ... the Mar- 
quette Farm Welding Rod Kit pre- 
pares you to weld all types of metal 
and to do hardsurfacing ... the 
Marquette Arc Torch is ideal for 
heating, soldering and brazing. 








s wa LSSeBeBeeBBeeBeBD @ © 
. \-\ WRITE TODAY FOR FREE BOOK Dept. 8 y 

MARQUETTE MFG. CO., INC. , 

Minneapolis 14, Minn, 


FULLY EQUIPPED 
NO EXTRAS TO BUY 


REGISTERED U.S, CAL OFFICE 


LISTED BY UNDERWRITERS’ LABORATORIES 
MEETS R.E.A. And N.E.M.A. REQUIREMENTS 





HOW TO 


LIGHTEN 


LIFE’S BURDENS 


Our Sermon of the Month 
By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. 


DOWN i in Central and South Am- 
erica people have learned to 
carry heavy loads upon their heads. 
Meet one of them out on the jungle 
trails and he will often have a large 
bunch of bananas balanced on his 
ead, walking 
along and appar- 
ently giving no 
thought to the 
heavy load. 


One day in Pan- 
ama a man straight 
as an arrow brought 
to our porch a 
bunch of bananas. 
I remarked at his 
ability to carry such a load for two 
miles. He grinned and said, “It’s all 
in learning to balance the load. 
Then after you learn to do it with- 
out thinking, you can heap up your 
tote.” He meant you can increase 
your load. 

He went on to say that white folks 
do not know how to carry loads. He 
said that we hang them on one side 
of us, or hold them in front of us. 
“If you learn to put the load on your 
head, you have your hands free, 
and it helps to keep your shoulders 
square,” he said. 


@ As he talked I thought of life’s 
invisible loads we bear so imperfect- 
ly and almost break our hearts in 
the attempt . . . and then I thought 
of Jesus’ words, “Take my yoke up- 
on you and learn of me, for I am 
meek and- lowly of heart; and ye 
shall find rest unto your souls.” 
Jesus saw people trying to carry 
the loads of life in the wrong way. 
He never told people that they 
might be relieved of life’s pressing 
duties by following him. That 


Dr. Holland 


would have meant ruin to the hu- 
man race, since burdens are given 
us to dev elop us and make us useful 
to other people. He meant that we 
were to carry our burdens as He 
carried His—through the - double 
motive of 1) love to God, and 2) 
service to other people. 


Jesus’ yoke and finally His cross 
seemed lighter because He was 
bearing them for other people. 
When He said, “You shall find rest 
unto your souls,” he was talking 
about the rest of balance and poise 
that comes from faith in the ulti- 
mate goodness that must crown hu- 
man lives. 


® Not long ago I was carrying a 
rather heavy grip alongside a very 
long train. Ahead of me trudged a 
woman trying to manage three grips 
and making a perspiring task of it. 
I reached for one and said, “Let me 
have this. It’s about the size of my 
own, and will balance nicely.” My 
own grip actually seemed lighter 
when balanced by the grip of this 
unknown lady. 


We can bear our own loads more 
easily when we slip a hand beneath 
the load of somebody else. So shall 
we fulfill the Scripture which reads, 
“Bear ye one another’s burdens, and 
so fulfill the law of Christ.” 


Bible Readings 


OR our “one chapter a night” 

1946 Bible reading we recom- 
mend for September— 

Sept. 1 to 6—Galatians, 6 chapters. 

Sept. 7 to 28—Colossians, Thess. I, 
*Thess. II, Timothy I, Timothy I. 

Sept. 29, 30—Psalms 147, 148. 


September ORCHARD JOBS 


By L. A. NIVEN, 


iB you haven't fertilized your 

strawberries, do so now. Use a 
high grade complete fertilizer, scat- 
tering it on top of plants when they 
are dry. Knock off any that remains 
on the leaves, using a brush or 
broom to do the job. They need this 
feeding now, as the fruit buds for 
next year’s crop are now being 
formed. Feed liberally. Four to 
five pounds per 100 feet of row, or 
750 to 1,000 pounds per acre is not 
too much, 


During the latter 
Get Borers part of September 
or first half of October, treat all 
peach, plum, and cherry trees for 
peach tree borers. These are nearly 
always present. A gummy sub- 
stance exuding from the trees at the 
surface of the ground or just below 
is a definite sign that they are pres- 
ent. Use paradichlorobenzene, ethy- 
lene dichloride, or the new treat- 
ment—propylene diehloride emul- 
sion. Secure these materials from 
seed and spray material stores, and 
apply according to directions on 
containers. This borer will soon kill 
these trees if not controlled. Apply 
any one of these in late September 
above the Cotton Belt, early in Oc- 
tober in upper part of Cotton Belt, 
and latter half of October in lower 
third of South. 


A winter cover 
crop is needed 
in all fruit and nut orchards, not 


Trees and Soil 


Horticultural Editor 


only for the plant food and humus 
it will add but to help check soil 
washing where the ground has even 
a 2 to 4 per cent slope, Legumes, 
such as the vetches, Austrian winter 
peas, crimson clover, and _ wild 
winter peas are best. If for any rea- 
son some of these winter legumes 
cannot be planted, sow some of the 
fall grains—rye, wheat, oats, and 
barley. If small grain is used it is 
important that it be turned under 
rather early, as otherwise it will use 
too much of the plant food and wa- 
ter needed by the trees. Plant cov- 
er crops and fertilize, as for fruit 
and nut trees, such crops as Boysen- 
berries, Youngberries, raspberries, 
blackberries and dewberries. 


Strawberry plants 
often become too 
thick, especially free plant produc- 
ers like the Blakemore. Only three 

. plants per square foot are needed'to 
produce good yields of high quality 
fruit. To do the thinning, the hor- 
ticulturist of the Alabama Extension 
Service suggests this plan: 


Thin Berries 


Thin when making fall application 
of fertilizer. Run a “scocter” furrow 
down the center of the bed and rake 
off excess plants. Or use scratchers of 
various kinds or hoes to block out the 
plants, edges of the rows being cut off 
with a coulter or some other imple- 
ment. Two thin rows along each side 
of the center of the row will be the 
result of these methods of thinning. 
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Mistakes I Have Made 


@ The “Mistake” letter printed first each month brings the 
writer a $3 prize, the next $2, the next $1.50, all others $1 each. 


T# AT “good fences make good 
neighbors” I have always heard. 
Now I know it. Going off from home 
one night, I left my cow in the pas- 
ture. She pushed out through the 
fence, got into a neighbor’s corn- 


field, and ruined his good patch of - 


corn. It cost me money and ruined 
our friendship. From then on I 
have tried to keep my pasture fence 
fixed. Mrs. R. S., 

Mississippi. 


@ I bought a sow from a cattle 
buyer. He said the sow was healthy. 
I put her in the pen with my other 
brood sows. She had cholera. I not 
only lost her but also two of my best 
brood sows and their litters. If I 
had penned the sow to herself for a 
few days, I could have prevented 
so great a loss. Mrs. C. B., 

Texas, 


@ My biggest mistake was in not 
going to a really competent physi- 
cian when our regular physician 
failed to find the source of my 
trouble, Sixteen of the best years 
of my life have been wasted 
because my husband insisted that 
we were not financially able to af- 
ford the advice and care of a “city 
doctor.” My advice: Seek proper 
care—in time! Mrs. H. M. E., 

Kentucky. 


@ Not marking poison where it 
should be is the greatest mistake I 
ever made. We cleaned out our 
well and I put arsenic in the well to 
settle the water, thinking it was 
lime. My whole family was poi- 
soned, nearly died. My husband 
was paralyzed for months. 

Mrs. H. L. T., Georgia, 


@ My husband had dynamite caps 
in a dresser drawer, which I left 
unlocked one morning. My seven- 
year-old son got one and cut it with 
the axe. Through some miracle he 
is still alive but will carry the scars 
to his grave. Mrs. F. G., 

Georgia. 


@ Always check your chicken coops 
before you put your chicks in them. 
One night a 6-foot-long snake got 
in one of mine and killed 27 chicks. 

Mrs. A. G., Texas. 


® When I was divorced I quit at- 
tending church regularly. I declined 
to see my friends and kept myself 
at home wrapped up in my own 
sorrow. What, pray tell me, could 
have been any worse? Now I am 
close to a nervous wreck. If I had 
gone on to church and joined in 
church activities, my friends would 
have thought more of me and I 
would have been happier. 


Mrs. B. R. C., Georgia. 


@ I made some pear preserves. 
They turned out beautifully except 
for one thing: when I tasted them, 
I discovered I had put salt in them 
instead of sugar. If only I had tast- 
ed the “sugar” first! 


"Mrs. J. K. F., South Carolina, 


@ One great mistake was not hav- 
ing my brakes fixed in time. ‘I ran 
over a 14-year-old boy and crippled 
him for life. H. W., Alabama. 


®@ Last spring a heavy rain fell and 
my terraces broke. I neglected fix- 
ing them thinking I would do it 
later. Now since other heavy rains, 
my fields are in gullies. Never 
neglect your terraces. W. E., 

Alabama. 
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“All I wanna know is — will I live long enough 
to wear out this B.F. Goodrich tractor tire?” 


You can be sure there’s long life in B.F. 
Goodrich tractor tires. They're made with 
tough, long-wearing rubber. They have 
big, thick cleats in pairs . . . double bars 
for double bite and grip. And the tread 
iS Open-center, self-cleaning — mud and 


An advertisement of B. F. Goodrich — First in Rubber 


trash drop out as the tire rolls. Yes, sir, 
you can count on a long, happy future 


| 





with these husky B.F. Goodrich tractor | 


tires. They'll help you work faster, save on 
fuel, save on time. See the B.F.Goodrich 
dealer for all your tire needs. 


The Progressive Farmer, September 1946 * 89' 


WHO WEARS THE BEST OVERALLS? 
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THEY’RE BOTH RIGHT! No argument here! Both CROWN 
and HEADLIGHT overalls are the very best. Both are the 
highest quality, top-notch workmanship. They’re put together 
stronger for better wear. Their seams are smoother on the 
inside for more comfort. And CROWN and HEADLIGHT 
are the only overalls that have the Certificate of Laboratory 
Testing of the United States Testing Co. for fit, wear and 
fabric quality. *Sanforized Shrunk. * Less than 1% residual shrinkage 


UNION MADE | 
CROWBA.-HEADLIGHT 
TROUSERS © COATS @ SHIRTS © ONE-PIECE SUITS © JACKETS 


veratts 


THE WORLD WORKS IN CROWN AND HEADLIGHT OVERALLS 


Advertised products sometimes cost a little more. But an advertised - 
product carries the maker’s trademark and guarantee, so it is safer 
to buy advertised products, and often more economical. 


Ever Hear / 
of an 
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Wearing Out?. 
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All over the country, Atkins “Silver Steel” Saws bought 10, 20, 30 
and more years ago are still on the job—doing a good day's work. 
Such long life makes Atkins owners the lucky ones these days of 
continuing shortages. With so many people wanting Atkins saws, it 
will be some time before we can supply all the dealers with all the 
“Silver Steel” Saws their customers are asking for. Take reasonable 
care of your Atkins Saws meanwhile—they'll see you through! 
se 
; AMA’: E. C. ATKINS AND COMPANY, 476 S. Illinois St., Indianapolis 9, Ind. 
ie] : Agents or Dealers in Principal Cities the World Over 





































-»>»-LET THE MAYTAG DO THE WORK; 
drudgery . . 


for the great new Maytag is designed to set you free from washday 


-to handle the biggest washings, with least effort on your part. With such exclusive 


features as the big, square, cast-aluminum tub, and the famous gytafoam action... so rough 


on dirt, so gentle on clothes ... only the Maytag can give you Maytag results! See the handsome 


new 1946 Maytag, now at your dealer’s. The Maytag Company, Newton, Iowa. 


Washers . . . Ironers <4 Home Freezers ip Dutch Oven Gas Ranges ia 
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MILLIONS OF WOMEN HAV 
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@ With schools opening again, the poem on this page will stir many 
a mother’s heart.... And the duty of fighting inflation and of making 
a reality of “A Charter of Education for Rural Children”—should 
they not arouse every woman to ask herself: “Am I doing my duty 


as a citizen? 


Do I register, discuss problems, ask searching ques- 
o ? Dp 


tions, appraise candidates and issues boldly, vote courageously?” 


ee {AT can women do to help 
America avoid inflation? 


Or perhaps we should bet- 
ter say avoid 1) disastrous inflation 
with exorbitantly high prices for 
everything we buy and then 2) a 
disastrous deflation-slump — both of 
which followed World War I?” 

This question should make all 
women readers think about their 
duty as citizens. And your duty as 
citizens means several things. First 
of all, there’s a duty to register, hear 
discussions, judge candidates, and 
vote courageously. There is also the 
duty of writing letters to our Sena- 
tors and Congressmen about national 
legislation, and to governors and 
members of our state legislatures 
about state and local matters. 


Do Women Think? 


DECLARING a kind of open sea- 

son on women’s intelligence as 
citizens, H. L. Brown, a_ research 
worker for the Government and for 
various industries, sends along this 
timely warning: 

If only women would ask more ques- 
tions! In my business, I’ve talked to many 
householders, and I am amazed to see 
how little they really know about the 
things they buy for their homes. Equally 
amazing is their willingness to believe 
whatever they hear about national and 
international affairs. Yet the truth is 
not hard to get. To learn about poli- 
tics, they can attend lectures and classes, 
listen to radio debates, and read news- 
papers and magazines. But all this is 
not enough if they fail to maintain a 
questioning attitude. A woman should 
read not only her favorite publication, 
which says what she’d like to think is 
true, but also a publication with oppos- 
ing views. Then, with all the evidence 
before her, let her form her 
own opinion, still keeping oe 
her mind open to new facts i 
on the subject. .. . Above all, 
she should stop gossip, es- 
pecially about public figures, 
by asking, “Who said so? 
Were you there? If not, how 
can you be sure?” 

In conclusion Mr. 
Brown adds: “Avoid hasty 
decisions on political af- 
fairs. Wait for hearsay to 
subside, and the facts will 
presently poke their heads 
above the surface. Per- 
haps in time, as more 
women see the importance of finding 
the truth for themselves, they can 
better use their power in the public 
affairs of our country.” 


The Feminine Side 
Answers 


] HAT do our readers think about 
thisP—Do women in general need 

this advice more than men? And 
what about Southern farm women 
in particular? As for me, Mr. Brown’s 
little scolding set me to thinking that 
while going up and down these 
Southern states, I have met numbers 
of farm and small-town women, many 
of whom are “pulling double” by do- 
ing the work of a homemaker and a 
arm worker, too. These women eag- 
erly cooperate with every drive and 
emergency during both war and 
Peace without asking us to stand up 
and cheer for them, but neither are 
they worms of the dust! Some have 
€ courage to pass up goods and 
services when they are priced out of 
reason. Just here we let them do a 
little “free wheeling” for themselves 
with these questions which I’ve been 





MISS HILL 





asked and have heard discussed from 
Virginia to Texas: 

1. Why do we have no cotton ma- 
terials for our men’s and children’s un- 
derwear, and why are there no diapers 
for our babies? 


2. Why, on the other hand, is there 
plenty of large-flowered rayon material 
at high prices? 

8. Why can’t I buy attractive cotton 
material like that in flour and feed bags? 
Where do the feed and flour manufac- 
turers buy the material? 

4. Why do we find quantities of gar- 
ish rubbish known as “costume jewelry” 
selling at $10 to $50 when we can’t get 
clothespins, egg beaters, funnels, and 
other simple household gadgets? 


5. Our husbands were told during the 
war that they must be classified as “trap- 
pers” to buy the better quality rubber 
boots. Thus we see sportsmen pass by 
our farms well equipped with hip-length 
rubber boots, while we still struggle 
through the mud to do our chores. 

6. Why can’t we have a farmer’s or- 
ganization controlled by farm people 
themselves? 

7. Why do we farmers, who get no 
pensions, have to help pay for retirement 
funds and pensions to state and federal 
officials, whose high salaries we also pay 
from our taxes? 

8. Why were farm families refused 
their canning quotas of sugar in 1944 at 


a time when sugar was avail- 
able without restriction for 
civilian liquor-making? 

9. Why can’t the electric 
meter be placed at the back 
of my farm home, as it is in 
city homes, rather than on 
my front porch? 


10. Why are light and 
telephone poles so often 
placed on farm home 
grounds with no regard for the beauty 
of the grounds? 

11. Why aren’t country homes wired 
correctly for electricity? Because mine 
wasn’t, we had to pay $50 for extra wir- 
ing service before I could install my 
electric stove. w 

12. What can we do about providing 
some overseeing of our children who are 
spending in some instances two or three 
hours or more each day on school buses? 
We clearly recognize the need for su- 
pervision on these rides. Our attention 
is called to the fact that several children 


THE LITTLEST ONE LEAVES 
By Eva Sparks Taylor 





This morning for some begins just like 


Any day or other, 
But this lonely day my littlest one 


Went down the lane with Brother— 


Across the road to waiting bus 
As he has yearned to do, 

Then over the hills to a bigger world 
Where everything is new. 


This afternoon will spend its hours 
Just like any other, 

But this is the day my littlest one 
Leaves babyhood and Mother, 

I would not stop his growth, dear God 
Forgive my hungering— 

Keep my hands busy through this day 

Give me a song to sing. 
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The first day of school is a real event in the 


life of your child. 


What have you done to 


make his career there happy and worth while? 


By SALLIE HILL 


Editor, Home Department 


have been killed ‘and injured by falling 
off moving buses. 


The Feminine Side Acts 


ON the other hand, another woman 
—Thelma Cantrell, Denton Coun- 
ty, Tex., would probably agree with 
Mr. Brown, for she wants us to go 
even further than using our heads 
and asking questions of our neigh- 
bors—she urges us to do something to 
eliminate the cause of those ques- 
tions. “We farm folks like to moan 
and groan about the way the Govern- 
ment is run, but we never do any- 
thing about it. Half of us never 
bother to pay our poll tax’so that we 
can vote, yet we sit back and gripe at 
our-Congressmen. Our Congressmen 
don’t know what we want unless we 
tell them with our votes and letters! 
. . . What the farmer needs most is 
better schools and medical attention, 
and I say that if it takes state medi- 
cine to get the job done, let’s have 
it. Let’s take part in electing our 
state and national government offi- 
cials and then write and tell them 
what we want. It will be a little 
trouble, but it’s well worth it.” 


Home Editor’s Mail 


ROM far away Holland, (71 

Archimedes plantsoen, Amster- 
dam), comes a compelling message 
and plea. Mr. and Mrs. F. H. 
Westerling write: “We do not 
complain that our staple diet still 
consists of potatoes, bread, and 
beans with one-third pound meat 
and fat per week and very little 
coal to heat our houses. . . . The 


one thing that we do complain of is 
that after six years of literary starva- 
tion we are still unable to get Ameri- 
can books. Our government has to 
be wise and economical and cannot 
allow us to spend money on “trifles” 
such as books. Therefore, if you will 
do something for us, send us some 
books, please. We are lovers of Amer- 
ican literature and history, but other 
books you may choose will be most 
welcome. ... They will help us to for- 
get the cold... . ”—Miss Mary Alice 
Willis of the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration sounds a timely 
warning against “booby trap” mer- 
chandisewhich has suddenly appear- 
ed on the market. The items carry 
no trade name, no manufacturer’s 
name, and no guarantee or voltage 
recommendations. 


































A CHARTER OF EDUCATION 
FOR RURAL CHILDREN 


Every rural child has the right to: 

1. A satisfactory, modern elementary 
education. ... 

2. A_ satisfactory, 
education. ... 

3. An educational program that bridges 
the gap between home and school, and 
between school and adult life... . 

4. Through his school—health services, 
education and vocational guidance, libra- 
ry facilities, recreational activities, and, 
where needed, school lunches and pupil 
transportation .. . at public expense. 

5. Teachers, supervisors, and adminis- 
trators who know rural life and who are 
educated to deal effectively with the prob- 
lems peculiar to rural schools. .. . 

6. Educational service and guidance 
during the entire year and full-time atten- 
dance ina school that is open for not less 
than 9 months in each year for at least 
12 years. ... 

7. Attend school in a satisfactory, mod- 
ern building. 

8. Participate in community life and 
culture through the school. . . . The school 
plant must be . . . recognized as a center 
of community activity. 

9. A local school system sufficiently 
strong to provide all the services required 
for a modern education. .. . 

10. Have the tax resources of his com- 
munity, state, and nation used to guaran- 
tee him an American standard of educa- 
tional opportunity. This right must in- 
clude equality of opportunity for minority 
and low economic groups... . 

—The First White House Conference 
on Rural Education 


modern secondary 




















































STYLED FOR TEENS 
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And Selected by the Clothes Counselor 
By JOHNNIE HOVEY 


TH school bells ringing, girls are thinking 
more and more of their fall and winter 
clothes. Leading dress designers have real- 
ized that the teen age girl is as clothes-conscious as 
her older sister and for that reason, high school 
girls are finding more dresses and more materials 
that especially appeal to them. One of the newest 
trends, the full skirt, belongs to the teens anyway; 
they never gave it up during that period of pencil- 
slim skirts and dresses. 
The three most important fall and winter fash- 
ion notes, all of which will be seen most and best 
in school dresses, are these: 


Full Skirts: Lots of fullness, espe- 
cially over the hips, is the most flat- 
tering of all skirt styles. Now is the 
time for several new skirts—on your 
“best” dress, a school dress, or even 
on your soft wool suit! All three 
dresses pictured here offer flattering 
skirt fullness. The date dress has 
soft, dressy pleats, and the pleats in 
that adorable plaid dress may be 
smooth and tailored or left soft and unpressed. The 
skirt of the bolero suit is a favorite—four gathered 
gores give a smooth, flattering fullness. 

Balloon Sleeves: After so many cap sleeves and 
slim three-quarter length sleeves, the new balloon 





sleeves give you a “dressed-up” feel- 
ing, whether they are on blouses, 
dresses, coats, or suits. If you don’t 
have a dress with these new sleeves, 
make a blouse with them. They are 
another reason for our selection of 
the plaid school dress. It has the 
prettiest balloon sleeves we've seen. 









Tiny Waists: We'll have no Scarlet 
O’Hara waistlines, thank you, but with full skirts 
and full sleeves, nothing can do more to give you 
that glamorous look than a slim waistline. A little 
exercise will help most, but wide, 
smooth belts and neatly fitted bas- 
que waists will do their part, too. 
Belts are all-important this year; se- 
lect yours with care. Both the date 
dress and the plaid dress are change- 
abouts. When you change the yoke 
or the collar, change the belt to 
match. Presto—a new outfit! 





Materials, too, are important. Gay plaids of wool 
or cotton will be favorites for school togs. Bright 
plaids on white backgrounds are our selection for 
“the most likely to succeed.” Clear, bright colored 
flannels will glorify your wardrobe, too, and make 
you look as cheerful as a sunbeam. 


e COMFORT INSURANCE e 


By LILLIAN KELLER 


AD you ever thought that you can -take out 

“comfort insurance” for the whole family by 
carefully checking and improving your beds and 
bedding? These September days are a good time 
to make wool or feather comforts, mend or buy 
new sheets, sun and slip-cover your mattresses, and 
do a lot of things to furnish this “insurance” which 
pays higher dividends than most present-day in- 
vestments. Surely when one-third of a person’s life 
is spent in bed, it is important to have clean, com- 
fortable, and attractive sleeping quarters. 

Any trained nurse will agree that a bed to be 
comfortable and tempting to the weary must be 
well equipped with a good, firm mattress and light- 
weight cover of the correct size. Furthermore, the 
bed must be properly made up. 


A few years ago, a million or so farm families 
made excellent cotton mattresses out of the South’s 
surplus cotton. If proper care is given to these 
homemade mattresses, they should last for per- 
haps a generation or two. However, if you need 
a new one or two and are discouraged by the pres- 
ent shortage of cotton, there are three kinds of 
mattresses on the market nowadays: 1) Solid mat- 
tresses filled with some resilient fiber such as cot- 
ton, hair, or kapok; 2) innerspring mattresses; and 
8) rubber mattresses, which are somewhat new but 
which may be in demand before many more years. 
Very low-priced mattresses are filled with excelsior, 
straw, or cotton waste. . 

About 36 states now have bedding laws requir- 
ing that permanent labels, which must not be re- 
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ORDER NO*?*orRme—. 


2717—Sizes 10 to 20. Size 16, skirt and bolero, 2% 
yards 39-inch material; blouse, 21% yards. 

2779—Sizes 10 to 20. Size 16, 3¥% yards 39-inch 
fabric, or 254g yards 54-inch fabric. 

2782—Sizes 10 to 20. Size 16, skirt and lower part 
of blouse, 2Y2 yards 39-inch material; removable yoke 
and sleeves, 134 yards material. 

Patterns 15 cents each. To order, see page 52. 
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moved or tampered with, be attached to bedding, 
These labels tell the kind and amount of materia] 
used; and if the material is second-hand, it is usual. 
ly marked “contents sterilized.” 

Innerspring mattresses are of two general classes, 
In the first group, each coil is enclosed in a cloth 
pocket and put into the mattress separately, Ip 
the second type, the coils are bound together into 
one huge spring by horizontal spiral wires. When 
buying a mattress, press down with your hands, If 
you can feel the springs through the padding, be 
wary! Ask the salesman to roll or fold the mattress 
he is showing you. The mattress should not squeak 
or make noises during folding, and it should resume 
its original shape immediately when it is unrolled, 

Is there anvthing more exasperating than a short 
sheet or comfort which pulls up from the foot of the 
bed and exposes the sleeper to the chilly breezes 
from an open window? Sheets should be 3 yards 
torn length. This makes them long enough to be 
turned under sufficiently at the foot of the bed and 
to come up over the shoulders of the person sleep- 





Warm, lightweight blankets make 
your hours of sleep more restful. 


ing in the bed. A sheet for a double bed should be 
108” x 90” to allow 5 inches for shrinkage, a gen- 
erous tuck-in at both the foot and head of the bed, 
and allowance for hems. Sheets wear out first be- 
tween the center of the bed and the pillow, where 
they are rubbed by the shoulders of the person 
sleeping on them. Rough places on the bedstead, 
exposed ends of bed springs, irons that are too hot, 


‘ironing folds through the center of the sheet, as 


well as incorrect size of the sheet, cut down the 
length of service you may expect from a sheet. 

The fabric for pillowcases, like sheets, should 
be torn, not cut. The hems, usually 3 inches, should 
be turned evenly and stitched well. 

Warmth and durability without too much weight 
are the qualities a practical homemaker desires 
most in the blankets she buys. When buying 
blankets you can get some idea of the durability of 
the nap by pulling gently on it. Does it hold firm- 
ly in the fabric or does it come out easily? Also 
rub the surface of the blanket briskly with the palm 
of your hand. Does the nap fuzz up and rub off 
readily? If much lint comes off, you may be sure 
that short fibers were used and that the blanket 
will soon lose its warmth. Now hold it up to the 
light to see that there are no thick or thin spots. 
Also, be sure the blankets are long enough. Other- 
wise, the strain put on the yarns will cause holes. 
Read labels, select with care, and wash carefully if 
you want the best wear from the blankets you buy. 

Wool and feather comforts are lightweight, 
easily made at home, and are much warmer th? 
three or-four heavy cotton quilts which will tire 
out the person sleeping under them. 
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Robin Hood is milled from nature's choicest wheat, skillfully 
blended, and washed clean in floods of sparkling water, the first 
step in a milling process designed to help you bake those tempting 
cakes, pies, and belt-bustin’ biscuits you want to serve your family. 


W Robin Hood is super-milled with a superior milling technique 
that’s the result of long years of experience’... years of leadership 
in laboratory testing... years of helping you win applause with 
better baking. obin Hood is enriched for maximum nutritive 
value, enabling you to bake with the knowledge that those youngsters 
of yours will enjoy energy foods packed with natural goodness. Yes, 
Ma’am! Ring that Dinner Bell, because Robin Hood Flour can afford 
to guarantee you better baking ...or your money back plus 10%! 


WELL WORTH ANY SLIGHT EXTRA COST 


VW. 2 Robin Hood Flour is guaranteed to give you 
OHEY ach perfect satisfaction. Your dealer is authorized to 
refund the full purchase price with an extra 10%, 


Pi UJ § | 0 Soy if, after two bakings, you are not thoroughly sat- 
isfied with the flour, and will return the unused 


G. “ portion to him. 
INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 
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* Robin Hood Flour 


Now, with fewer coupons than ever before, 
you can get that new aluminumware you've 
long been wanting. Yes, at no extra cost you 
can exchange valuable coupons you find in 
every sack of Robin Hood Flour for light- 
weight, easy-to-handle sauce pans, tea ket- 
tles, double boilers and percolators. No 
wonder women are enthusiastic about this 
remarkable premium offer. You, too, will be 
delighted when you ask your dealer for 
i Robin Hood Flour, enjoy guaranteed baking 
i success and earn quality. aluminum pre- 
miums with Robin Hood's increased-value 

coupons. 


a Hsking 
[Robin Hood 


THE Sou THs FASTEST 
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The Care and Feeding 


of Fine Furniture 


/ e Fine woods are like people — 
they need nourishment to 
keep them from cracking and 
drying out. Best diet is a daily 
dusting with a few drops of 
O-Cedar All-Purpose Polish 
on your dust cloth. It’s the 
famous polish with the triple- 
action. Cleans, polishes and 
protects your furniture—all at 
the same time. 





2. Is your furniture streaked? 
Or gummed? Don’t choke the 
poor thing with too much 
polish—or a heavy, sticky 
polish. Wash off old caked 
streaks. Then switch to your 
mother’s old favorite—O- 
Cedar All-Purpose Polish—for 
proper care. It leaves furni- 
ture with a clean, gleaming 
finish that’s a joy to behold! 


3. Spot-and-scratch ailments. 
Try O-Cedar All-Purpose Pol- 
ish on a dampened cloth. It’s 
a wonder-worker for water- 
marks and minor scratches. 
(If the mar goes deep, use 
O-Cedar Touch-up Polish ac- 
cording to directions on the 
bottle.) O-Cedar Polish is 
used by more homemakers 
than any other brand. 





4. Hint for Ashes. Wide, flat 
ash-trays help a lot. After- 
wards, “damp dust” with a 
cloth moistened with O- 
Cedar Polish. It wipes up dirt 
and ashes in jig-time, without 
scattering them into the cracks 
and crannies. Use it on your 
dust mop, too. Remember, it’s 
O-Cedar —“the greatest help 
in housekeeping.” 


Genuine 







‘((edar 


ALL-PURPOSE POLISH 


CLEANS = POLISHES = PROTECTS 





iF YOU PREFER A CREAM POLISH —say O-Cedar, too. > - 
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SMART NEW STYLES 


2762—Two-piece frock with smooth, flattering lines; 
it may also be made as a suit with long sleeves. Sizes 12 
to 48. Size 36 with X-length sleeves: 4 yards fabric. 


| 27738—New smart shirtwaist frock with a fly front and 
long sleeves, especially good for the mature figure. Sizes 
12 to 46. Size 36, long sleeves: 3% yards 39-inch fabric. 





2774 
2774—Every woman likes to have one smart dark dress | 
to wear on Sundays and for semi-formal occasions. Sizes 
12 to 42. Size 36: 3% yards 39-inch fabric. f 


2651—Wide, winged shoulders and smart pockets high- 
light this ‘easy-to-make jumper. Sizes 12 to 44. 
Size 36: jumper, 2% yards fabric; blouse, 2% yards. 

2654—A good uplift brassiere that you can make; 
anties to match. Sizes 34 to 50. Size 36: Bra, % yard 
abric; % yard 27-inch lace; panties, 1 yard fae d § 


2704—Perfect blouse to wear with skirts or dress- 


maker suits. Make it in crisp eyelet or a pretty taffeta. 
Sizes 10 to 40. Size 16: 1% yards 35-inch material. 
2601—The yoke of this adorable dress is cut to look 
{ 





like a bolero; your little girl will love it. Sizes 2 to 8. 
Size 4: 1% yards 35-inch fabric, % yard rickrack. 
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No patterns sent without coin, money order, 
check, or stamps; (coins »referred). 


PATTERNS 15 CENTS EACH 











PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 
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* Guaranteed by 


Quick — easy —no rubbing—to make refrigerators, 
venetian blinds, woodwork and other surfaces gleam! 
O-Cedar Corp’n, Chicago, Illinois; Toronto, Canada. 
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O-CEDAR “THE GREATEST HELP IN HOUSEKEEPING” 
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Mail your order to Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, 
Ala. If you wish Fashion Magazine for 15 cents, check here (__). 


(Attach $1 to this coupon for new or renewal 5-year subscription.) 
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Do You Know 


Reproduction courtesy Perry Pictures, Malden, Mass. 


SAVED 








pictures painted by Sir Edwin 
Landseer, tells its own dramatic 
story: it all but speaks to us. Look- 
ing at the picture carefully, I realize 
that I am as deeply stirred as when 
I saw it as a child. This is one of 
the pictures which a mother could 
well discuss with her children (a 
nice copy is available for only a 
few cents). Landseer enjoyed paint- 
ing all animals, but dogs were his 
favorites. He painted the picture 
“Saved” when he was 54 years old 
and it was first exhibited at the 


By SALLIE HILL 


*t@ AVED,” one of the finest dog 





This Pietu 


—By Sir Edwin Landseer 


Royal Academy, England, in 1856. 

If we study the dog carefully, 
we note that he has a look of intel- 
ligence and gentleness. We know 
further that although he is very 
tired (notice that he is panting) 
from pulling the little girl out of the 
water, he is anxious and concerned 
about her. Observe also the bear- 
ing of other details on our whole 
impression of the picture: the an- 
gry, tossing, white-capped waves, 
the gray clouds and the fog, the 
rock-bound coast and sea gulls fly- 
ing out to sea. 


Understanding Our Church Hymns 
By ELIZABETH COLE 


© This month we learn that a famous president started the custom 
of playing a certain church song at funerals. Our other hymn 
“uncrowned” a queen. More important, though, is the vital message 
these two pieces of music have brought, in the years since they were 
written, to thousands of Christians all over the world. 


Mrs. Sarah Flower 
Mi Adams (1805- 
Ti 1848) was richly 
endowed, ac 
knowledged God as the Giver, and 
gave Him in return the fruit of her 
talents. Her youth was happy, for 
though her mother died when Sarah 
was very young, her father was a 
companionable friend. Sarah 
Flower had literary ambitions, and 
Robert Browning was one of her 
understanding friends. She was a 
member of a Unitarian church. She 
died of consumption two years after 
the death of her older sister. They 
had been friends as well as sisters, 
the one setting the hymns of the 
other to music. “Nearer, My God, 
to Thee” was one of Mrs. Adams’ 
thirteen hymns in Hymns and An- 
thems, published in 1841. 


Many dramatic incidents are con- 
nected with this hymn, the dying 
words of President McKinley being 
one of them. He remarked with his 
dying breath that it had framed his 
constant prayer. It was sung all 
over the land at memorial services 
in his honor, Also, when the steam- 
ship Titanic sank in 1912, the ship 
band stood in formation playing 
Nearer, My God to Thee” as they 
sank with the ship. 
Edward 
A lithe Power Perronet 
(1726-1792) 
was the au- 
thor of this hymn. The Perronets 
Were a French family settled in 
England from the late seventeenth 
century, so Edward was thoroughly 
English though his name is French. 


oT sus Jame 


His French ancestry explains his 
enthusiasms in expression, but it is 
his love for God in Christ that ex- 
plains what he becomes enthusias- 
tic about! Charles Wesley sang 
of “Jesus! the Name high over all,” 
but Edward Perronet crowned the 
Name with diadems! He called his 
hymn “The Lord Is King,” proclaim- 
ing that “every knee should bow” 
before that Name. It is said that 
Queen Victoria always commanded 
her lady-in-waiting to remove her 
royal coronet when this hymn was 
sung in her presence. 

Perronet was a man of decided 
individualism, but he was sincerely 
attached to the Wesleys, though 
sometimes differing from them. He 
was pdstor of an _ independent 
church, but his body is buried in 
Canterbury Cathedral. He belongs 
to all Christian people, as does his 
memorable hymn. 

(Gondensed from part of the book 
“Hymn Stories” by Charles C. 
Washburn, published by Whit- 
more ¢ Smith, Nashville, Tenn.) 





ORDE NEW ATTERN BOOK 
You'll like this big- 
ger and better Fall 
and Winter Fashion 
Book. In addition to 
many pages of love- 
ly fashions, there are 
fall hat stvles, new 
hair-dos, and lovely 
accessory sets to 
make your dresses 
do double duty. 
You'll find a wealth 
of Christmas gift 
suggestions, too. 
Send 15 cents for 
your copy today! 
Order from Pattern Department, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 
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«othe fastest-working, 


easiest-to-use Wall Enamel 


ever produced ... Onty°1-13 


$ 98 o gal. 
(5 ats. mixed) 


First in history! A genuine, top quality 
enamel that mixes with water. 


For kitchen, and bathroom walls, ceil- 
ings, woodwork—and wallpaper, too. 


Gleaming, smooth finish—washes like a 
china plate. 


Painters say it cuts painting time in half, 


> 
a 


@ 


Dries while-you-watch. 


& 


Practically no odor. 


Economical. One gallon, mixed, makes 
5 quarts of enamel. 


@ @ 


11 beautiful colots—preferred 3 to 1 by 
leading decorators. 


@ 


SPRED-Flat .. . for walls of rich, suede- 

like texture. Recommended for liv- 

ing rooms, dining rooms, bedrooms. sa68 
Easily applied over most surfaces in- — ¢ gajion 
cluding wallpaper. Mixes with water. (6 qts. mixed) 


1x 





*Prices slightly higher 
in Rocky Mountain are# THE GLIDDEN COMPANY © CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


© 1946, The Glidden Company 
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To. learn what a wonderful dish it 
can be...try Grandmas recipe for 


Old Fashioned 
















"Once folks taste my home-baked beans, they just keep raving 
about ‘em for evermore. That’s because they're made with my 
own molasses—which has a sweeter, mellower flavor. You just try 
baked beans my quick and easy way—and see if they aren’t the 
grandest you ever tasted!”’ 






















































GRANDMA'S OLD FASHIONED BAKED BEANS: 


2 tsps. dry mustard 
VY tsp. ginger or ci (optional) 
V2. cup tomato catsup 
Y2 pound salt pork 


4 cups pea beans 

1 tbsp. salt 

1 onion 

1 cup Grandma’s Molasses 





Wash beans and soak overnight. 
Add cold water to cover, salt and 
onion. Bring to boil and simmer 
until render. Remove onion. Drain 
and save liquid. Combine molasses, 
spices, serene and 2 cups of bean 
liquid. Pour boiling water over salt 

ork, wipe off. Place piece of pork 
in bottom of bean pot. Add beans. 
Place pork on top of beans. Add 
molasses mixture and water to 
cover. Bake in moderately slow 
oven (325°F.) 2 hours. To give pre- 
pared baked beans that real old fash- 
joned flavor, add 2 tablespoonfuls 
of GRANDMA'S MOLASSES to each 
two cups of prepared beans. Bake 
in casserole for 20 minutes. For 41104 Ss 4 
more delicious flavor in ai/ your “°4* Dutter and molasses, and serve On 
molasses recipes, be sure to get piping hét pancakes or waffles. Delicious 
Grandma’s Molasses. It does not --- because Grandma's Molasses is so 
contain sulphur dioxide or other pure...so delicately flavored. Buy a jarof 
preservatives. Grandma's Old Fashioned Molasses today. 





GRANDMA'S TREAT FOR PANCAKES 


1 part butter or margarine 
3 parts Grandma’s Molasses 
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GRANDMAS 


NEW COOK BOOK — FREE! 


American Molasses Company, Dept. PF-9 i 
. 120 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Please send me FREE Grandma‘s new book of : 
101 delicious Molasses recipes. | 
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For the Littlest Folks 


By MISS KATE 






Carolyn moves her flowers around so they will look prettier to the customers, 


GOME folks like woods and fields 

better than any other place on 
earth. Most farm boys and girls do, 
too, maybe because there are so 
many pretty things there, such as 
wild flowers, birds, and trees. A 
little girl we met not long ago en- 
joys things like that, and makes 
money from them, too. Her name is 
Carolyn Dye, and she lives in 
Chester County, S. C. Here is what 
she said when we visited her in her 
county: 

In summer I gather wild flowers and 
berries on Friday afternoon. I get 
phlox, black-eyed susans, wild azaleas, 
and other kinds too. Then I put them 
in little bunches, tie them with string, 
and put them in water. Every Satur- 
day, I go with my mother to the home 
demonstration club market at Rock Hill 
and sell my flowers. I make about a 
dollar every week, and I use it to buy 
Savings Stamps. I am nine years old, 
and I hope to have lots of Bonds when 
I am older. 

Of course, Tm sure Carolyn 
doesn’t pick too many of the flowers 
in one place. In that way, the flow- 
ers that are left scatter seed so there 
will be some more next year. Also 
I’m sure she doesn’t pull blossoms 
off trees that are near her house or 
the roadside, where people can see 
them growing and enjoy them. 


Maybe you've never noticed the 
wild flowers around your home. If 
you haven’t, go out now and look. 
Then Id like Pr all my little readers 
to enter our next contest, “Wild 
Flowers That Grow Around My 
Home.” If vou don’t know their 
names, just tell me what they look 
like. Mail your letter by Sept. 21 
to Miss Kate, The Progressive Farm- 
er, at office nearest you — Dallas, 
Memphis, Birmingham, or Raleigh. 
Write it yourself if you can; and be 
sure to print your name and give 
your age and address. 





TALK WITH A CATERPILLAR 
By Irene Morgan Phillips 


Good morning, Caterpillar! 
You’re looking very fine. 

I like your woolly sweater 
Almost as much as mine. 


It’s a very pretty yellow, 

And the stripe of furry black 
I think is very pretty 

Running down the back, 


My sweater soon needs washing— 
You’re the smartest I’ve seen— 

How do you crawl on dusty roads, 
Yet keep your sweater clean? 


What’s Your Popularity Problem? 


BY RUTH RYAN 


CCP EAR R. R.: I went steady with 
a boy for two years, Although 
he was the first to decide that we 
should ‘break up,’ I agreed that it 
would be best that way, because I 
moved a long distance away. But I 
hoped he would want to make up 
later. That was five months ago, 
and I still haven’t heard from him. 
Should I write to him?” 
M. B., Texas. 


Since it was his suggestion that 
you “break up,” I think not. Griev- 
ing over a lost cause longer than 
necessary is just a good way to make 
yourself needlessly unhappy. Be 
firm with yourself: Go out with 
other boys, and interest yourself 
even more in your school work and 
your other friends. If you do, I be- 
lieve you'll soon forget him. And 
someday, you may fall in love just 
as deeply with somebody else. 


_ “Dear R. R.: After returning from 
a vacation, what should I say when 
somebody says, ‘We missed you so 
much’ and ‘I’m glad to see you 
back’?” L. S., South Carolina. 

Your answer might be, “I wish 
you could have been with me,” or 
“I'm glad to be back,” or “Thank 


”?> 
you. 


“Dear R. R.: I am a girl of 14, 
and I have two girl friends whom I 
like very much. During school 
months, they are very nice to me; 
but when summer vacation comes, 
they act ‘stuck up.’ What could I 
do to gain their friendship in sum- 
mer too?” H. S., Oklahoma. 


It takes a little. more effort in the 
summer to keep up your friendships 
than it does in the winter, when you 
know you'll see your “crowd” at 
school anyway. These two girls may 
think you are “stuck up” too if you 
haven't thought about inviting them 
to your house. Or maybe you have 
done that but haven’t planned any 
definite time or anything definite 
to do. Don’t expect to be on the 
“receiving end” of invitations all the 
time without “giving” sometimes. 


“Dear R. R.: When crossing 4 
street, should the boy hold the gir!’s 
elbow or offer his arm?” 

C. G., Kentucky- 


He should offer his arm. In that 
way, she has a choice of taking it if 
she need to or not taking it if she 
doesn’t. A boy and girl shouldn't 
walk down the street holding hands 
or with her arm tucked into his. 
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MEMORY BOOK RECIPES 


3 


A one-dish meal that “sticks to the ribs”—savory meat stew! 


By MARY AUTREY 


A hearty stew makes a man-sized 

meal, and it takes only a little of 
the homemaker’s valuable time. 
Add a crisp salad, fruit or vegetable, 
and plenty of bread and milk. There 
you have it—a full, satisfying meal. 


Savory Meat Stew 


Two pounds stew meat (beef, veal, or 
lamb), seasoned flour, 2 tablespoons 
meat drippings or lard,.2 onions chop- 
ped, 2 cups canned or ffesh cooked to- 
matoes, 2 cups boiling water, 2 bay 
leaves, 2 cups diced potato, | cup sliced 
carrot, | cup dced green beans, | cup 
lima beans. 


Cube meat and_dredge in sea- 
soned flour. Heat drippings or lard; 
brown meat on all sides. Add toma- 
toes and water; add bay leaves. 
Cover; simmer 1 hour. Remove bay 
leaves; add potato, carrot, green 
beans, and lima beans. Add more 
water if necessary. Cover; Simmer 1 
hour loner or until meat and vege- 
tables are tender. 


Sweet Potato Cornbread 


For a long time we’ve been on the 
alert for this old Southern recipe. 
Imagine our joy when a friend 
found it while perusing The Gulf 
City Cookbook, published in Mo- 
bile, Ala., 1878. 


One cup cornmeal, 1 cup milk, Ya 
pound sweet potatoes, 1 cup butter, 8 
eggs, | pound brown sugar (or less). 


Boil and mash potatoes. Rub but- 
ter and sugar to a cream and add to 
potatoes. Beat eggs and stir into 
mixture. Add milk, then meal. Beat 


well and bake at 350 degrees F. 


Along with her. letter about the 
Pantry Stores Parade by the Lincoln 
County, Ark. Home Demonstration 
Council, Mrs. J. L. Rosencrantz sent 
four famous sweet potato recipes: 


Glazed Sweet Potatoes 
Six medium sized potatoes, Y%4 cup wa- 
ter, Y2 cup sugar, | tablespoon butter. 
Wash the potatoes and boil them 
10 minutes. Drain, skin, cut in 
halves lengthwise, and place i in but- 
tered baking pan. Make a syrup of 
water ‘and sugar and add butter. 


Baste the potatoes with the syrup 
and bake until tender. 


Sweet Potatoes on Half Shell 


Bake potatoes which are uniform 
in size; cut in two lengthwise, and 
scrape out centers, being careful not 
to cut skins. Mash pulp, season with 
salt, sugar, butter, and either raisins, 
shredded coconut, pineapple, or pe- 
cans. Place in the potato shells and 
brown in oven. 


Sweet Potato and Peanut 
Croquettes 


One cup mashed sweet potatoes, 1 cup 

finely ground parched peanuts or pe- 

cans, 1 egg, 2 teaspoon salt, cayenne 

pepper, 1 tablespoon flour, bread 
crumbs. 


Combine the ingredients. Then 
shape the mixture into croquettes. 
Roll first in bread crumhs, then beat- 
en egg, and crumbs again. Fry in 
deep fat. 


Grated Sweet Potato Pudding 


One pound raw, grated sweet potatoes; 

Ya cup honey or syrup; 3 eggs, well 

beaten; 2 tablespoons butter; 2 cups 

sweet milk; 1 teaspoon cinnamon; Y%, 

teaspoon salt; V2 teaspoon nutmeg; 2 

teaspoon ginger or allspice; Y2 cup 
raisins. 


Mix all ingredients and turn into 
buttered baking dish. Bake in slow 
oven (300 degrees F.) for 1 hour, 
stirring occasionally. 


Southern Sweet Bread 


Miss Gussie Smith, home demon- 
stration agent of Sevier County, 
Tenn., tested this recipe. Of it she 
says, “I think it will be especially 
good for school lunches. I tried it 
with cheese spread and with apple 
sauce. This added variety, and both 
were delicious.” 


Two cups sifted cornmeal, Y2 cup flour, 

2 cups sour milk, 2 well beaten eggs, 

Y2 cup molasses, | teaspoon salt, 2 
tablespoons melited butter. 


Mix meal and flour smoothly; and 
gradually add milk, then butter, 
molasses, and salt. Add beaten eggs 
last. Dissolve 1 teaspoon baking 
soda in a little milk, add to mixture, 
and beat well. Bake nearly an hour. 





SELECTED SOUTHERN RECIPES 


jErF Davis pie, sweet potato pie, 
Texas pecan pie, vinegar pie, chess 
pie—doesn’t the very thought of them 
make you hungry? These Southern 
favorites plus many others, are includ- 
ed in our Selected Southern Recipe 
cookbook which you may order for 
10 cents, Send your order to Home 
Department, The Progressive Farmer, 
Birmingham 2, Ala. 
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Biscuits with 
a twist 
of the wrist ! 


“No more poky, ‘old-time’ biscuit- 
making for me! 

“Ever since I learned about this 
wonderful new recipe and Special- 
Acting Calumet, I’ve speeded up my 
biscuit-making so much you’d hardly 
believe it! 


‘TM SAVING 2 HOURS A WEEK 
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-with CALUMETS Ever-Ready' Biscuit Recipe!” 





























CALUMET “EVER-READY” 
BISCUIT RECIPE 


6 cups sifted flour 

2 tablespoons Calumet Baking 
Powder 

1 tablespoon salt 

1 cup (% pound) shortening 


Sift flour once. Measure 3 cups at a 
time into sifter, adding 1 tablespoon 
(3 teaspoons) baking powder and 144 
teaspoons salt for each 3-cup amount; 
sift into large bow]. Repeat until full 
amount of dry ingredients has been 
sifted. Cut in shortening with pastry 
blender or two knives until finely 
divided and mixture resembles coarse 
| meal. Makes about 7 cups. 

Place in glass jars or crockery bowl; 
cover lightly with cloth or plate to 
allow circulation of air. Store in re- 
frigerator or other cool, dry place. 
Keeps well 3 or 4 weeks. 








La ce cee ees ee 


In baking powder, you 


get what you pay for | q 


Calumet is a product of General Foods 


- 


“| just make up the blend of flour, 
Calumet, salt, and shortening—all 
ready to add milk, roll, cut, and bake. 
And I keep it always handy in my 
refrigerator. What a time saver in 
our biscuit-eating household! 


“And it keeps for weeks! When I use it 
weeks later, it makes just the most 
wonderful biscuits—lighter, tenderer 
than any you’ve ever tasted! If you 
haven’t tried this recipe, you’re miss- 
ing the best biscuit bet yet!’’ 


WE GUARANTEE IT 
— but only with Calvmet! 

It’s Calumet’s Special Action that 
makes possible fine results withstored 
batters and delayed baking. Now 
Calumet brings you equal success 
with stored biscuit dough, in this new 
*“‘Ever-Ready” Recipe! 


ging Teal" 


“Ever- 





To Make Biscuits 









For 10 to 12 biscuits, measure 2 cups 
biscuit-blend into bowl. Add about 
¥% cup milk and stir until a soft 
dough is formed. (Use more or less 
milk, depending upon the particular 
flour used.) 

Turn out dough on lightly floured 
board and knead 30 seconds. Pat or 
roll % inch thick and cut with 
floured 2-inch biscuit cutter. Bake 

‘’on ungreased baking sheet in hot 
oven (450° F.) 12 to 15 minutes. 


All measurements are level. 


—— Sanne. 






Alyy 
UME] Use the best- 


CALUMET 
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“TWINS ARE FUN. 


AS THEY GROW OLDER 1” 


—says Mrs. O.T. Olsen of Bogota, N. J. “Lois 
and Marilyn are 11 now and they’re pretty 
independent. But they kept me on the run 
every minute when they were babies.” 
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AND IT WAS PiGGy OIRTY 
++» SOAPY-RICH 












OH,MOMMY } 





— My < RINSO SUDS 
ORESS LOOKS : GET OUT EVEN 
BRIGHT AS STUBBORN 






OIRT SAFELY ! 














When Lois and Marilyn see for themselves how 
easily and quickly Rinso’s soapy-rich suds get 
all the dirt out, how can Mother scold? Such 
active youngsters Save to get clothes dirty. 











RINSO IS 
ANTI-SNEEZE 


(PATENTED PROCESS) 


—the only granulated 
soap 98% free of irri- 
tating sneezy soap-dust 


| A MOTHER OF TWINS REALLY NEEDS 


TWIN ADVANTAGES! 


RINSOS 
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NEVER MIND 














pa NAUGHTY, 

1 LOVE — —LINENS 
SPAGHETTI SOME ON COME SNOWY- 
WITH WHITE FROM 

RINSO SuDS! 
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£ esas , YOUR CLEAN 
: PLACE MAT! 
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The twins love to eat—and accidents will 
happen. Carole, 5 years old, makes plenty 
of wash, too. Lucky for mother she has 
Rinso’s wonderful help with her big wash. 





RINSO GETS OUT 
DIRT SAFELY, 
FROM WHITES 
OR WASHABLE 
COLORS — 
GRAND FOR 
DISHES, TOO! 














The NEEDLEWORK BASKET 


ID Christmas catch you unprepared 

and all in a rush last year? Get an 
early start this year with several of 
these crochet and embroidery items. 
There’s nothing like a present made 
by the giver’s own hands, and needle- 
work is so easy, too! 





PF-47—Old Mexican embroidery for a 
luncheon set—colorful flowers and a gay 
dancing girl for tablecloth and napkins. 





Dainty Edgings to crochet for your 
handkerchiefs. Perfect for Christmas gifts, 
and it’s not too early to start them now! 





Daisy Trio doily to crochet for your 
prettiest table. Crochet an extra one for 
a friend’s birthday or a Christmas gift. 





Cozy Loafers to crochet. They are easy 
to make and they'll keep your feet warm 2, Ala. 
on chilly evenings and frosty mornings. 












By BETTY JONES 
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675—Baskets of Flowers— 
You'll like these 24 hot-iron 
embroidery transfers for your 
towels, pillowcases, luncheon 
cloths, aprons, or scarves. 

















serve beautiful embroidery 
such as these flower designs. 
Complete instructions in- 
cluded with hot-iron trans- 
fers. Lovely designs for two 
sets of pillowcases. 





ORDER INSTRUCTION 
LEAFLETS: 


Baskets of Flowers 
10 cents 
Beautiful Linens 
10 cents 
Old Mexican Embroidery 

cents 
Dainty Edgings 
cents 
Daisy Trio Doily, 
cents 
Cozy Loafers 
cents 


Ten-cent and 3-cent items 
will be mailed separately. 
Mail your order to Home 
Department, The - 
sive Farmer, Birmingham 
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Presenting — 
Miss Evelyn Culler— 
vga] MISS CULLER is 


i our new home 
} service editor who 
will take care of your 
home service inquir- 
ies. Evelyn Culler 
was reared on a farm 
in Orangeburg 
County, S. C., in a 
community where 
she says she has about 200 cousins. 
At Winthrop College in South Carolina 
she majored in home economics and 
received the Bachelor of Science de- 
gree. She was connected with the 
Winthrop College news service and she 
served as make-up editor of one of the 
college publications. 

In adding Miss Culler to our Home 
Department staff, we are offering an 
enlarged service to our readers. As 
you note and order the “Home Helps” 
each month, remember also that your 
special inquiries about party and pro- 
gram material, refreshments, quilt and 
needlework designs, handicrafts, etc., 
may be directed to this department. 


Sallie Hill, Editor, Home Department. 
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\t Your Service 
HOMEMAKERS! 


Your September “Send-For” List 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Movie Stor Party—Are there any Van 
Johnson or Ingrid Bergman fans in the 
crowd? Regard.ess of how much of a movie- 
goer you are, you will enjoy giving this star- 
studded party full of excitement, fun, a 


glamour! 
SS 





CLOTHING 


Be the Best Dressed Girl In School—Do 
you know how to plan and make the clothes 
to keep you well dressed, or are you the per- 
son who complains, “‘| haven't a thing to 
wear!’‘ Money in tne budget isn’t everything. 


a 








FOOD 


21 Vitamin-Rich Meals for Your Family— 
Do you often wonder if you are serving well 
planned meals to your family? It is simple 
once you get the “hang” of it. These plans 
will help you. 


Eggs for Every Day — If your family 
doesn’t like eggs for breakfast every day, 
try serving eggs in different ways at other 
meals. An egg a day is important to good 
health, so don’t mss it! 


Cooking With Honey — Do you want to 
serve more sweets to your family but lack 
sugar? Then use honey and they'll like the 
change of fiavor! 


Making and Using Peanut Butter — Did 
you know that you can make good peanut 
butter at home? Also, there are more than 
a dozen ways to use it, all in one leaflet. 


Recipes for Using Peanuts—Peanuts add 
tangy goodness to salads, breads, candy, 
and meat dishes. Here are recipes you'll 
like and use again and again. 


FOOD PRESERVATION 
_The “Know-How” of Making Sweet Fruit 
Pickles—Fill tne empty corners of your 


pantry with a variety of spicy sweet pickles. 
They‘re good and good for you. 





Help for Some of Your Canning Problems 
—Don’t guess—know! If you have a can- 
hing problem the answer may be in this 
question-and-answer leaflet. 


The “Know-How” of Making Sweet Fruit 
Relishes —.Fruits and vegetables make de- 
licious relishes, used together or separately. 


_ Meat Canning Up-To-Date—Canned meat 
iN your pantry is like money in your purse. 
Do you know how to do it? 


Save Vegetables and Fruits by Brining— 
Do you know the three simple methods of 
brining? Do you know how to serve brined 
foods? If not, read it and learn! 


A Sample Pian for Storing Frozen Foods 
—Do you know how to get the most out of 
your freezer locker by careful storing of the 
Proper foods? This plan shows how much 
to store and how to keep a record of it. 





All leaflets are 3 cents each. Send 
your order, with complete name and 
Qddress and correct money, to Home 
Department, The Progressive Farmer, 
at office nearest you—Dalias, Mem- 
Phis, Birmingham, or Raleigh. Any one 
will serve you. 














MAKES CHURNING CHILDS PLAY 





SAVES TIME ... SAVES MONEY... SAVES WORK 


Now mother’s little helper does the churning. It’s so easy, so simple, so 
quick — churning is child’s play with the Gem Dandy Electric Churn. And 
you get 15% more butter than you ever got with all the slow, hard work— 
the downright drudgery of hand churning. 


Gem Dandy Electric Churn pays for itself in time, work and money saved. 
Just press the switch, sit down and relax for about 15 minutes and the butter 
is made. 


Be sure to ask for Gem Dandy Electric Churn.. The motor and dasher are 
scientifically designed to operate at just the right speed for best results. 
Tested and proved by hundreds of thousands of enthusiastic users. Fits 
any crock or jar up to 6 gals. Most farm wives prefer the sanitary, durable 
Gem Dandy glass jar made especially for Gem Dandy Electric Churn. Sold 
separately. 3 and 5 gal. sizes. Prices (National average) about $1.75 and 
$2:25. 


Don’t be a slave to the old hand churn. Buy a Gem Dandy Electric Churn 
today! Sold by leading electrical appliance and hardware dealers. If you can’t 
find a Gem Dandy dealer, write 


ALABAMA MANUFACTURING COMPANY BIRMINGHAM 3, ALABAMA 


DELUXE MODEL 


$] gig 


STANDARD MODEL 
$1 504 
Churns in About 15 Minutes. 
Produces 15% More Butter. 
Streamlined Bakelite Handle. 
Slow-speed, Long-life Motor. 


Aluminum Base, Shaft and Adjus- 
table Aluminum Dasher. 


Sanitary, Easy to Clean. 


Neoprene Supports, Cord and 
Plug. 


DeLuxe Model has convenient 
Switch in Cord. 


Operating Cost About 10c Per 
Month. 


Weight 8 ibs. 


Guaranteed for One Year. 
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When baby frets because of 


“Childhood Constipation” 





“It’s the laxative made especially for infants 


and children.” 


HEN your little “Sunny Jim’ 
turns into a fretful, fussy cry- 
baby simply because of ‘Childhood 
Constipation’’. ..do the wise thing: 


Give him Fletcher’s Castoria. It’s 
so gentle, yet it works thoroughly 
and effectively. It won’t upset his 
sensitive digestive system. 


Unlike adult laxatives — which 
may be too harsh— Fletcher’s 
Castoria is specially made for chil- 
dren. It contains no harsh drugs, 
and will not cause griping or dis- 
comfort. 





Gath elke 


CASTORIA 


The original and genuine 


And Fletcher’s Castoria has such 
a pleasing taste that children really 


love it. They take it gladly with- 


out forcing. Caution: Use only as 
directed. 


Get Fletcher's Castoria at your drug- 
store today. Look for the green band 
and laboratory control number on 
the package. 








CLOTHES FOR ACTION 


THE harvesttime and school season combine to 

make September one of the homemaker’s busiest 
months. We kept that in mind as we selected these 
comfortable housedresses, the cover-up apron, and 
the quick-to-make and easy-to-iron children’s clothes. 








2699 





2763 


2699—This form-fitting 
apron gives plenty of protec- 
tion to your favorite dress, yet 
2726 takes very little fabric. Cut in 
— size: 1 yard 35-inch mate- 
rial. 


2763—A charming house- 
dress that you will enjoy wear- 
ing. Sizes 12 to 46. Size 36: 
3% yards fabric, 5 yards rick- 
rack. 


2680—G ood wrap-around 
homefrock with cape sleeves. 
Sizes 12 to 48. Size 36: 4% 
yards 35-inch material. 


2726—T his back-wrapped 
frock with puffed sleeves is 
styled especially for young 
mothers-to-be. Sizes 10 to 40. 
Size 16: 4% yards 35-inch 
material. 

2735—The flaring lines of 
this jumper will appeal to 
youngsters. Sizes 2 to 8. Size 
4: jumper, 1% yards 35-inch 
material; blouse, 1% yards. 


8063—Here is a good, sim- 
ple frock for the ‘tween-age 
girl to wear to school or at 


/ 








| yards. 











2755 


play. Sizes6to 14. Size 8: 2% yards 35-inch fabric, 
2% yards rickrack. 

2755—This halter-neck jumper and blouse make 2725 
a wonderful outfit for school wear. Sizes 6 to 14. 
Size 8: jumper, 1% yards 35-inch material; blouse, 
1% yards. 


2736—Three pretty blouses for the young girl. 
Sizes 6 to 16. Size 12: shirtwaist, 1% yards material. 
puffed sleeve blouse, 1% yards; peasant blouse, 1% 


2725—The inverted pleats of the skirt and the 
diamond-shaped yoke make this a smart little dress 
for a small child. Sizes 1, 2, 8,4. Size 2: 1% yards 
35-inch fabric. 


TO ORDER, SEE COUPON ON PAGE ‘44, 
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YOUR SHOES 
ARE SHOWING! 


t 






‘EMBARRASSING, ISNT IT? 


‘xo SHINOLA 


NEED 

® The little woman’s digs about your ap- 
pearance may get you down at times, but 
you have to admit shoes that need a shine 
are not exactly becoming. Try KEEPING 
‘EM SHINING WITH SHINOLA. It’s a simple 
chore, but more than that, the oily waxes 
in Shinola help preserve the leather. 

; SHINOLA WHITE will do the job for 
“2 your white shoes. And you'll like 
SHINOLA WHITE. It’s so easy to put on, 
but hard to rub off. 
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For the reader de- 
siring the address 
of a needlecraft 
magazine, Mrs. L. 
K. L., Minnesota, 
writes: “I’m sure 
the needlework 
lover would like Aunt Ellen’s 
WORKBASKET. This monthly pat- 
tern and direction service brings the 
latest creations in handcraft and 
needlework from the country’s fore- 
most artists and designers. It is 
$1.50 a year for twelve issues, but 
no samples are sent because each 
issue contains large hot iron transfer 
patterns as well as ideas for such 
items as dcilies, edgings, bedspreads, 
tablecloths, hats, bags, and baby’s 
things. Orders should be sent to 
the WORKBASKET, 4439 Westport 
Station, Kansas City 2. Mo.” If you 
are not delightfully pleased with the 
first issue, Aunt Ellen will return 
your money and you may keep the 
material you have received without 
any obligation. 


More Comfort Wearing 


FALSE TEETH 


Here is a pleasant way to overcome loose 
Plate discomfort. FASTEETH, an improved pow- 
der, sprinkled on upper and lower plates holds 
em firmer so that they feel more comfortable. 
No gummy, gooey, pasty taste or feeling. It’s 
alkaline {non-acid). Does not sour. Checks 
plate odor” ¢denture breath). Get FASTEETH to- 
lay at any drug store. 





FLOWERS 
to Plant in 
September 


By MINA B. HOFFMAN 


|@ “April showers make May 
flowers” — provided 
sowed the flower seed the prev- 
ious September. There’s the rub. 
So now’s the time to provide 
color, blossom, and beauty for 
next March, April, May, and 
June. Mrs. Hoffman tells how. 


somebody 


NCE again the 

great garden- 
ing month — Sep- 
tember —is_ with 
us, and (I trust) 
finds us more en- 
thusiastic than 
ever in creating 
imore beauty a- 
|round our homes. 
| Now is the time 
to correct the mis- 
'take we made last spring. For in- 
stance, we may have planted a row 
'of pink hyacinths next to a row of 
| yellow daffodils. To offset the clash 
| between pink and yellow, a row of 
|white hyacinths might be planted 
| between them. 








Daffodil 


Now is the time 
to get out our 
notebooks and 
multiply collec- 
‘tions of flowers that bloom at the 
| same time during the spring months. 
‘In my notebook I see that during 
'March my borders were brilliant 
|with crocus, daffodils, glory-of-the- 
| snow, and March flowers. Not near- 
ily enough of each to make a show! 
So off goes my order for two dozen 
| more of each, to be planted as soon 
|as they arrive, during this month. 
In April, my notebook reminds 
me, I had heart-warming colors 
from phlox subulata, blue flax, tu- 
lips, hyacinths, verbena, wallflower, 
scilla, St. Brigid anemones, cowslips, 
alyssum, pansies, and scotch broom 
—besides foundation plantings of 
spirea and weigela. The bulbs, of 
course, should not be planted be- 
fore late November or early Decem- 


| Plan Now for 
| 1947 Flowers 





the perennials to be planted per- 
manently after Oct. 15. 


Let us prepare for May with pe- 
| onies, lemon lilies, snapdragons, iris, 
'oxalis, pansies, forget-me-nots, spi- 
| derwort, poppies, verbena, and oth- 
er perennials which you may have 
listed. All this list may be planted 
through September and October. 


As June is the last of the spring- 
time show, we must prepare for it 
also this month and next. During a 
rainy week will be an ideal time to 
transplant borders of sweet wil- 
liams. Divide and reset Oriental 
poppies, transplant snapdragons, 
and plant more seeds of larkspur, 
| black-eyed susans, and hollyhocks. 
Order new roses in late September 
to be planted after Oct. 15. Nurs- 
erymen wait until planting time to 
ship. 





And now that we 
can smell fall in the 
air we know it is 
time to -plant lilies. 
From early and late blooming hem- 
erocallis one may have lilies from 
May through August. They are not 
so expensive (the sale of a bushel of 
tomatoes would buy a nice variety) 
and the fact that (See page 69) 


Plant Lilies 
for Beauty 





Carolinas-Virginia Edition 





WHY THE SURGEON SMILED 


- or the Nurse’s Reward 





























ber (tulips, hyacinths, and scillas), | 








7 A. M. “That new young surgeon is 
operating at 8:45. I must be alert—and 
I feel awful,” moans Marge. “Guess I 
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need a laxative.” “Well, you know 
what’s indicated,” says Nan. “Go fix a 
glass of sparkling Sal Hepatica, honey.” 


7 
i] 
+ 
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9 A. M. “Pretty smooth operation, 
Doctor,”’ says she. “Pretty competent 
nurse,” says he. with a flashing smile. 
Again Sal Hepatica brought ever-so- 
easy relief within an hour—as it usually 
does, taken first thing in the morning. 








This refreshing saline laxative helps 
counteract excess gastric acidity; helps 
turn a sour stomach sweet again, too. 
It’s recommended by 8 out of 5 doctors 
interviewed in a survey. Do try it, 
yourself, next time you need a laxative! 


ASK YOUR DOCTOR about the efficacy of this famous prescription! Sal Hepatica’s active 
ingredients: sodium sulphate, sodium chloride, sodium phosphate, lithium carbonate, 
sodium bicarbonate, tartaric acid. Get a bottle of Sal Hepatica today, remembering this: 


caution—use only as directed. 


Whenever you need a laxative 
—take gentle, steeqw 


SAL HEPATICA 


TUNE IN: 


“MR. DISTRICT ATTORNEY”—Wednesday Night, NBC Network 


“BREAK THE BANK”—Friday Night, ABC Network 
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FREE 


Be 


ba 3 ff — 
...and how fast S.O.S. 
is, how easy to use! 
With soap right in the 
pad, it cuts through 
grease, whisks away 
burned-on food, chases 
dullness —all in one 
simple operation. Just 
a dip, rub, rinse — 
and the job’s done! 


The complete cleanser —S.O.S. 
—no other like it and no other 


“eat and 
— for all 





needed! For free trial package, write The 
$.0.S. Company, 6272 W. 65th Street, 


Chicago 38, III. 


$.0.S 


the magic cleanser 
of pots and pans 








run” 
but me! 


ae oe 








There I was — with 
those pots and pans to 
struggle with alone! 
There ought to be a 

law against ‘‘eat and 
runners.’ But now 
I've discovered that 

a pad of S.O.S. is worth 
two menfolk around 
being “helpful”... 
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By 
DR. BERNICE MOORE 


EALOUSY, a very com- 

mon factor among chil- 
dren in a family, is very 
often their greatest cause 
for quarrels. Perhaps no 
one told the first child that 
the second was on the way. 
More important, perhaps 
he didn’t understand that 
no matter how many sisters 
and brothers came, he 
would always have his very 
own place in the hearts of 
his mother and daddy. 

Don’t forget and give so 
much attention to a new 
baby that the older young- 
ster feels left out. After all, 
he is still a little fellow in 
his own right and can’t un- 
derstand like a grown-up 
does. He just gets afraid 
he is no longer wanted. 

Comparison of one child 
with another is a sure road 
to a family fight. The one 
who is at a disadvantage 
in the comparison resents 
the one to whom he is com- 
pared. No two children 
are ever alike. Therefore, 
they should never be held up to one 
another as examples. 


Because one child shows certain 
talents, the family may give him ev- 
ery opportunity. Another may have 
talents yet undiscovered and will 
smolder in resentment at being left 
out of the family attention. 


When a new baby is 
born, parents seem 
er to expect the other 
children to love him 
automatically. They may also insist 
that children love each other be- 
cause they are brother and sister. 
Love isn’t like that. It is a mistake 
to insist that children love each oth- 
er without question, because love is 
a product of maturity. Children are 
not capable of deep and devoted af- 
fection, and they often feel guilty if 
they do not feel what they are sup- 
posed to feel. And if they do feel 
guilty, they are apt to take it out by 
“socking” the one who has caused 
their guilt. 

Parents should let love come, not 
be shocked or surprised if it isn’t 
there, and not insist that it is there 
when it isn’t as yet. 


Children in the 
family are sup- 
posed to play to- 
gether and like 
it. Sometimes there is so much to- 
getherness that an explosion results. 
Then they need a change of play- 
mates. Furthermore, there is a strain 
in constantly playing with someone 
older or younger, as is usually the 
case when brothers and sisters play 
together. Playmates of their own 
age make good insurance for peace 
between brothers and sisters. If the 
older children have the responsi- 
bility of the younger ones too much, 


Companions, 
Explosions 


S CORNER 





@® “Children are not born mean or bad. 
They are born with great possibilities 
and the ability to grow and develop be- 
yond any other living thing. It is living 


in the family that makes a child a good 
or a bad individual,” says Dr. Moore, in 
her discussion: why brothers and sisters 
quarrel, This is Dr. Moore’s second ap- 
pearance as guest editor of this column. 


they get “fed up” and their ill feel- 
ing is another cause of trouble. 


When a child feels 
mt’s that he is not loved, or 
Love not wanted as much 
as another, he feels in- 
secure and resentful. He is uneasy 
and afraid. He needs his own share 
of attention, whether he is good or 
bad. Each child should have some 
time of his own with his parents. 
He has things to tell and to talk over. 
Kissing each child goodnight and 
having a little something to say to 
each one gives him a feeling of be- 
longing, of being wanted, and 
makes life more satisfying. A child 
who feels good about living because 
he knows he is loved doesn’t have to 
fight to get to feel he is “somebody.” 
Fairness is essential if the chil- 
dren are to quarrel very little. There 
are two sides to every difficulty. No 
parent should ever assume the fault 
is always one-sided. It is more near- 
ly true that it is always two-sided. 
A fair hearing settles many a scrap. 
And watch the child who is al- 
ways good. Perhaps he is afraid, or 
lacks the ability to carry his share in 
a scrap, or doesn’t have a feeling he 
can hold his own. 


Parents can afford to ig- 
Good nore quarrels when they 
Friends do not happen often if 
they know each brother 
and sister is really happy in the fam- 
ily. Quarrels are bad only when 
they are too frequent and the sign 
of fear, insecurity, distrust, jealousy. 
Brothers and sisters may not be- 
come good friends and good com- 
panions until they are much older. 
They can be helped along toward 
this feeling by love and affection, 
fair play and honesty, understand- 
ing and sympathy. 





CURTAIN CALLS 


FROM READERS 


AKE your curtains as bright as the summer sun! 


We have sketched for you the best suggestions 
made by more than 20 homemakers and these were 
selected from more than 100 letters! See for yourself 
how to use sacks, cheesecloth, old bedspreads, oil- 
cloth, burlap, ticking dish towels, and man 
things for charming, inexpensive curtains. Order your 
copy of Curtain Calls from Homemakers for 3 cents 
from Home Department, The Progressive Farmer at — 





other 





office nearest you—Dallas, Memphis, Birmingham, or 7 


Raleigh. Any one will serve you. 
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OW many of our almost one million Southern homemakers will join 


our First Lady in signing this 


Relief Program. 


mealtime at least once each day? 
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THE PLEDGE OF THE 
AMERICAN HOUSEWIFE 


THIS is my sincere and voluntary pledge to assist in 
saving the lives of millions of starvation-victims 
thruout the world... by joining and participating 


in the President's Emergency Famine Relicf Program. 


1- I will do my utmost to conserve any and all food- 
stuffs which the starving millions of the world need 


2-1 will buy only the food my family actually needs 
for its proper nourishment and health. 


3-1 will neither waste nor hoard . 
in cooking or in serving ... and 
will ask my family for the fullest possible cooperation. 


4-I will be particularly watchful in the use of Wheat 
and Pats and Oils . .. 
make certain that not a scrap ’of Bread is wasted in 


5-1 will make these little sacrifices gladly . . 
sake of those who cannot enjo 


as an Am@gican, 








“Housewives’ Pledge’ 

e-point covenant, will you jot down on a postal card your own experi- 
nces in saving food and mail the card to me? 
signed to the card will enroll you in the President’s Emergency Famine 
Won't you keep the pledge and read it to your family at 
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By SALLIE HILL 


‘OOKING crisp bacon is easy if 
you will follow these directions: 
Arrange bacon in cold, heavy skillet 
and place over moderate heat so that 
it cooks slowly. As slices begin to 
brown, turn them. Keep fat poured 
of. Drain cooked bacon on paper. 


Tasty Squash 


African squash is fast catching on 
—you need only try it to like it. A 
recipe with glamor is this one sug- 
gested by Julia King, Brevard 
County, Fla. She writes: “I once 
ate African squash boiled in sugar 
cane syrup and flavored with gin- 
ger, and I am all for it.” 


Frozen Meat 


“How long can beef be kept and 
remain good for human consump- 
tion?” one of our readers inquired. 
We make our acknowledgement for 
this interesting answer to Miss 
Maude Guthrie, Tennessee exten- 
sion nutritionist: “Records show 
that canned tripe was kept 48 years 
and: canned veal 114 years, and 
both were still good for consump- 
tion. Beef, which has been satis- 
factorily kept in cold storage for 25 
years, may be kept in a freezer 
locker for a long time if the tempera- 
ture is kept low enough and con- 


oe 


stant enough. Frozen pork, how- 
ever, changes flavor after six or 
seven months, due to changes 
which take place in pork fat.” 


Quick Cure 


A way to substitute electricity for 
time in curing hams has been de- 
veloped by the agricultural engi- 
neering development division of 
the TVA, according to reports from 
the Tennessee Extension Service. 
Good quality country hams that 
formerly required one to three years 
to cure are now possible in seven 
weeks with an electric meat-aging 
cabinet, regulated by a thermostat. 


Pear Relish 


For both “ample samples” and 
following recipe your editor is in- 
debted to Mrs. John M. Garrett, 
Coffee County, Ala.: 

Four quarts pears, 2 quarts onions, 8 

green bell peppers, 2 red bell peppers, 

12 cucumber pickles, 8 tablespoons 

tumeric, 4 tablespoons mustard, 2 cups 

salt, 2 quarts vinegar, 4 cups sugar 

(corn syrup may be substituted for 

part) 


Chop pears, onions, and peppers. 
Mix all ingredients but pickles, and 
boil for 30 minutes. Chop pickles, 
add to mixture, and boil 10 minutes 
longer. Pour into jars and seal. 





BUILD THIS FOR YOUR KITCHEN 
A SMALL table with rollers is handy in the kitchen. 


This one was made from an old washstand. For di- 
rections and other helpful suggestions, order a copy of 
our Built-In Kitchen Equipment booklet. 


cents, 


phis, Birmingham, or Raleigh. 





Order your copy from Home Department, The 
Progressive Farmer, at office nearest you—Dallas, Mem- 
Any one will serve you. 


It’s only 10 
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spicy rich, piping hot 
CINNAMON BUNS 
te ““y 





If you bake at home— 


these ate easy to make 


It’s bound to be a “Good Morn- 
ing’”’—when you serve delicious, 
hot-and-fragrant Cinnamon Buns 
for breakfast. They'll net you 
plenty of praise ... made with 
Fleischmann’s Fresh Active Yeast. 
Full-Strength—Goes Right To Work 
You canalways depend on Fleisch- 
mann’s Fresh Active Yeast for 
quick action... finer results. Full- 
strength, because it’s actively 
fresh, it starts working right away 














CINNAMON BUNS 


—eliminates waiting —extra steps. 
And the delicious flavor, soft tex- 
ture of all breads, rolls, dessert 
breads baked with Fleischmann’s 
can’t help but make them family 
favorites! 


Next time you bake, insist on 
Fleischmann’s Fresh Active Yeast. 
Dependable—it’s been America’s 
favorite for over three genera- 
tions. At your grocer’s in the fa- 
miliar yellow label. 








Makes 2 dozen 


33 cup milk 

4% cup sugar 

114 teaspoons salt 

6 tablespoons shortening 
3 tablespoons sugar 

33 cup lukewarm water 


6 cups sifted 


3 cakes Fleischmann’s 
Fresh Yeast 


3 eggs, beaten 


all-purpose flour 


3 tablespoons melted 
Blue Bonnet Margarine 
or butter 

34 cup brown sugar 

1% teaspoons cinnamon 

% cup raisins 


Seald milk, add sugar ('2 cup), salt and shortening. 


Cool to lukewarm. 


Dissolve sugar (3 tablespoons) in lukewarm water, 


Crumble in yeast cakes and stir well. 


Combine with lukewarm milk mixture. 


Add beaten eggs and half the flour. 
Beat until smooth. 


Then add remaining flour, or enough to make a soft dough: 
Knead dough quickly and lightly until smooth and elastic, 


Place in greased bowl. 


Cover and set in warm place, free from draft. 
Let rise until doubled in bulk, about 1 hour. 


When light punch dough down and roll out into oblong 


piece, about % inch thick. 


Brush with melted margarine or butter. 

Sprinkle with brown sugar, cinnamon and raisins. 
Roll up lengthwise in a tight roll; cut in 1-inch slices. 
Place cut-side up, 1 inch apart in greased shallow 


baking pan. 


Cover and let rise in warm place, free from draft, 
until doubled in bulk, about 35 minutes. 


Bake in hot oven at 425° F. about 20 minutes. 
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The ORIGINAL 


and bran Flakes) AND sweet 
California raisins. You can 
easily taste the difference in 
crispness. 


NOTICE is hereby given 
that no other Raisin-Bran 
—no—not one—is like 
the original Raisin-Bran. 
SKINNER’S Raisin-Bran. 


NOTICE is hereby given 
that no other Raisin-Bran 
—no— not one—is like 
Skinner's Raisin-Bran, 

the original Raisin-Bran. 


This Raisin Bran is NOT merely 
40% bran with some raisins 
thrown in. It IS crispy Skinner 
Flavor Flakes (whole wheat 


é. 


fob factoyy 





Our Advertising Guarantee is your protection. 


MONEY-BACK. POSTAGE-BACK GUARANTEE 


QUILT PIECES. «: 


ILL SEND (Bye) 
YOU THESE =, 





vou MAKE 
You 
Y 





ra stare you with . flashy assortmen 
es, house! ucts, etc., thi. that peo- 
a we gelly. ears wsthout ‘cash or exper- 
oss pro start 5 
Here’s your wick Ker im ih eg 
opportun! or g . Steady earn- 
ings that can begin the arst day and last the year 
round. Over a thousand men and women make 
money with my plans 










good white $50 thread FREE 
lovely quilt patterns all sent free. Lf fa \ 
not perfectly satisfied, just return (ee 
quilt pieces (keeping free sewing “& 
thread and free quilt patterns for 
pre- your trouble) and we will refund your 
miums—money-saving b: i $1.49 plus all postage spent BOTH wayal 
cal —catchy folders. BE FI oO ‘AN- You be the judge. You can't lose. Could 
SWER. Give nearest express office where you ing be more fair? Compare our offer Gees prs, 
and liberal guarantee with others. Send No A&j 77 

Money! Just mail a card Today. Act Now! GS > 

REMNANT SHOP, Bos 438-) SESSER, ILLINOIS 








want outfit shipped. 
BLAIR, Dept. 28-BP 











Lynchburg, Va. 


























An Apple a D: 


NA. 


in Many a Way 
By WINIFRED LEVERENZ 


®Fall is the last chance to fill the fruit quota 
of your food preservation budget, and apples 
are the most common fall fruit. Because they 
are a valuable addition to your meals, apples 
should be preserved as many ways as possible 
to give variety as well as needed food values. 


PPLES are always an asset to the 
menu whether they are pre- 
served or fresh. 


Apples may be kept several - 


months in the natural state if they 
are in good condition to start with. 
They should be gathered when ma- 
ture but still hard, and stored in a 
cold, slightly moist place. Usually, 
the cellar is ideal. Fruit should be 
wrapped individually in newspaper 


| or tissue paper. 


Dried Apples 


Wash, peel, and remove cores 
and blemishes. Slice in %-inch slices. 
Drop slices into a sulphur solution 
for 15 minutes. To make the solu- 
tion, use 1 gallon cold water and 3% 
tablespoons potassium metabisulfite 
or sodium bisulfite which may be 
bought at the drug store. This solu- 
tion is not harmful and it prevents 
darkening of the apples and helps 
retain some of the food value. Drain 
the apples well and arrange on slat- 
ted or wire trays. If dried in the 
sun, they should be covered with 
thin cheesecloth to keep out insects 
and dust. Arrange so that there will 
be circulation of air all around the 
fruit. It takes two or three days to 
dry in the sun. The fruit should be 
brought in at night or when there is 
danger of a shower. 


If dried in the oven or a regular 
commercial drier, start with a tem- 
erature of 130 degrees F., gradual- 
y increase to 175 degrees F., and 
when nearly dry, reduce heat to 140 
degrees F. When the fruit is dry, it 
should be pliable and leathery: and 
not sticky. It will have a springy 
feel. Store dried apples while hot 
in hot, dry, clean jars or cans. Self- 
seal lids are most satisfactory if jars 
are used. The more airtight the con- 
tainer, the better. 


Canned Apples 


Use cooking apples. Wash, peel, 
and cut into halves or smaller pieces. 
Remove seed and core. Drop fruit 
into solution to prevent browning. 
To make solution, dissolve 1 tea- 
spoon thiocarbomide or 1 table- 
spoon sodium bisulfite in 1 gallon 
water. Leave fruit in solution 1 min- 
ute, drain, and keep in cold place 
30 minutes to one hour before pack- 
ing. One teaspoon citric acid to 1 
cup cold water may be used if the 
above chemicals are not available. 
If citric acid is used, leave fruit in 
solution 10 minutes; then drain and 
pack into jars or plain tin cans. Cov- 
er packed apples with boiling syrup 
made by dissolving % cup sugar in 1 
cup water. This amount should 
cover 1 quart fruit. Less sugar may 
be used if desired. If no sugar or 
sugar substitute is available, add 
boiling water. For sugar substitu- 
tions, use % cup honey to 1 cup wa- 
ter, or, if you prefer, % cup corn 
syrup to % cup water. 


Place containers without lids in 
water bath canner with warm water 
to necks of jars or hot water to with- 
in 2 inches of rim of cans. When 
water boils, count steaming time. 
Steam: pint jars and No. 2 cans, 10 


Lay, 
ay 
/ 





minutes; quart jars and No. 8 cans, 
15 minutes; half gallon jars, 20 min. 
utes. Remove one container at a 
time, and press food down. Refi] 
or add more fruit if necessary, 
Leave % inch headspace in jars and 
% inch in cans. Seal according to 
type of lid being used. Put sealed 
containers back in water bath. Cov. 
er with at least 2 inches boiling wa- 
ter. When water boils, process: pint 
and quart jars, 15 minutes; No. 2 
and No. 3 cans, 10 minutes; half 
gallon jars, 20 minutes. 


Apple Sauce 


Use cooking apples. Scrub and 
wash well. Cut into small pieces. 
Add 1 cup boiling water to each 
gallon chopped apples. Cover ket- 
tle and cook about 20 minutes. Press 
through sieve to remove cores and 
peelings. Add % to 1 cup sugar or 
sugar substitute to each gallon of 
sauce. About % cup lemon juice per 
gallon of sauce adds flavor. Pack 
while hot into hot clean jars or plain 
cans. Leave % inch headspace in 
jars and X% inch in cans. Process in 
boiling water bath: pint, quart jars, 
10 minutes; No. 2, No. 3 cans, 5 
minutes; half gallon jars, 15. 


Apple Jelly 


Use tart or sour apples. Wash 
and remove blossom end and any 
blemishes, but do not peel or core. 
Cut into small pieces. Barely cover 
with hot water. Cook slowly in cov- 
ered vessel from 20 to 30 minutes. 
Squeeze juice through a cheesecloth 
or fine flour sack. Then let the juice 
drip through a flannel jelly bag that 
has been wrung in hot water. Put 
2 cups juice and % teaspoon lemon 
juice into a large kettle which holds 
about 3 or 4 quarts liquid. Bring 
the juice to a boil quickly; then add 
1% cups sugar. Stir only until sugar 
dissolves; then boil mixture rapidly 
until the jelly stage is reached. To 
test, dip a large spoon into the boil- 
ing syrup and lift the spoon so that 
the syrup runs off the side. When 
the syrup no longer runs off the 
spoon in a steady stream, but sepa- 
rates into two distinct lines or drops 
which “sheet” together, remove the 
jelly from the fire. Shake kettle 
gently, then remove the scum from 
surface. Pour into hot clean glasses. 
If jars are used, seal at once. If 
paraffin is to be the seal, let jelly 
cool and then add melted paraffin 
about % inch deep. 


Apple Preserves 


Use cooking apples. Wash, peel, 
and core, then quarter or halve. For 
each pound of drained apples, use 
% pound sugar and 1 cup water. 
Dissolve sugar in water and boil 10 
minutes. Cool; then add apples and 
2 or 8 slices lemon. Heat Seedy to 
boiling; then boil rapidly until ap- 
ples are clear. Remove from heat 
and cool quickly. Let apples stand 
in syrup several hours to plump. 
Drain syrup and heat it. Pack ap- 
ples in hot jars, covering each layer 
with heated syrup. Adjust lids and 
process in water bath 10 minutes. 
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IMAGINATION 
GOES TO WORK IN YOUR KITCHEN 
® Knox Stove Works, manufacturers 
of fine wood and coal burning 
ranges for over thirty years, made 
"Mealmaster" their masterpiece of 
design. Aware of the enduring qual- 
ities of firebrick under high temper- 
ature we have built this age-old truth 
into the firebox of your new Knox 
Mealmaster. Translated into terms 
of modern cookery, Knox's Firebrick 
lining of fuel compartment means the 
baking dependability of more uni- 
form heating—the economy and con- 
venience of a greater heat-retaining 
material and the assurance of lasting 
efficiency. 

With futurized styling, modern con- 
venience in every detail, in shining 
white enamel, the new Knox Meal- 
master stands ready for a lifetime of 
adventure in cooking. See the Knox 
dealer in your vicinity or write the 
factory for free illustrated booklet. 


KNOX STOVE WORKS 
KNOXVILLE 7, TENNESSEE 














3-ROOMS OF 


Furniture 


DELIVERED TO YOUR DOOR 


Ss AVE $ f.0.b. 
465 in 


 6-Piece Living Room Suite 
Comfortable bed divan, chair to match: 
Ottoman, 2 end tables; 1 coffee table. 
California style, attractive, s y built. 
Finish, New England Maple. 
 5-Piece Dinette Set 

Attractive, California styled table with 
drop end. 4 sturdy chairs with uphol- 
stered seats. 

 8&-Piece Bedroom Suite 

Complete full double bed. Box spring, 
inner spring mattress; big -chest of 
drawers; vanity table with mirror to 
match and vanity bench; 1 night stand. 
California styled and beautifully fin- 
ished to match living room and ette 
groups. 

SAVE $$$ ORDER DIRECT FROM FAC- 
TORY! Prompt delivery! FREE! WRITE 
for descriptive and illustrated folder. 
Universal Home Furnishings Co., Dept. 
PF, 6180 South St. Andrews Place, Los 
Angeles 44, Calif. 











SELL IT AT A PROFIT 

Almost anything useful that you have a 
surplus of is just what somebody else wants. 
Turn your surplus into cash by offering it 
for sale in the CLASSIFIED ADS. 











OUR WOMEN 
SP EAK— 


About Their Favorite 
Recipes 


How many 
sessions 
have you had 
over the back 
fence without 
exchanging at 
least one reci- 
pe? We think this habit gives such 
a nice, warm, neighborly feeling! 
Thus we offer a collection of food 
“gems” from outstanding home- 
makers of Virginia and Carolina. 


Goldenrod Eggs 


Mrs. E. J. Clifton, Washington 
County, Va., former president of the 
Virginia Federation of Home Dem- 
onstration Clubs, sends a favorite 
method for preparing eggs: 

Six eggs, 1 tablespoon butter, 1 table- 
spoon cornstarch, 1 cup milk, salt and 
pepper to taste, six slices toast. 

“Hard cook the eggs. Make a 
white sauce: Melt butter over low 
heat, add cornstarch, and stir until 
smooth. Add milk slowly. Cook 
until thick, stirring constantly. 


“Add chopped egg whites to 
white sauce, pour over toast, and 
grate yolks over top. Serve hot.” 


Shepherd’s Pie 


Your family won’t recognize it as 
a “left-over” if the remainder of 
Sunday’s roast appears in a shep- 
herd’s pie such as this one suggest- 
ed by Mrs. Herbert P. Kearns, Ran- 
dolph County, N. C.: 


One onion, 1 tablespoon fat, 2 cups 

chopped left-over meat, 2 cups mashed 

potatoes, 2 cups tomatoes, salt and 
pepper to taste, 


“Melt fat, add sliced onion, and 
brown. Add meat, tomatoes, and 





| seasoning; and simmer for 10 min- 


utes. Grease a baking dish. Put in 
a layer of mashed potatoes, add 
meat and gravy, and cover with 
mashed potatoes. Bake at 350 de- 
grees F. for 30 minutes.” 


Pittsburg Potatoes 


“My family and my guests like | 


this dish, but I like it even more be- 
cause it can be prepared hours be- 
fore it is to be served,” declares Mrs. 
Edison Davenport, Washington 
County, N. C.: 
Four cups cooked diced potatoes, 1 
small onion, salt, Y2 can pimientos cut 
in strips, 2 cups medium white sauce, 1/2 
pound grated cheese, Y2 cup cracker 
crumbs (optional), 2 teaspoons butter. 
“Place potatoes in greased bak- 
ing dish; add white sauce, pimien- 
tos, cheese, and onion. Mix well. 
Sprinkle with cracker crumbs, dot 
with butter, and bake in moderate 
oven (350 degrees F.) until brown.” 


Black-bottom Pie 

“Another of my favorites is this 
delicious congealed pie,” adds Mrs. 
Davenport, “for it can also be made 
in advance: 

Four eggs, 1 cup sugar, 2 cups milk, 5 

tablespoons lemon-flavored gelatin, 2 

tablespoons flour, 1% ounces choco- 

late, 15 to 20 graham crackers, 5 table- 
spoons melted butter. 

“Mix egg yolks with % cup of the 
sugar, and the milk and flour. Cook 
until thick. To half this mixture, 
add the melted chocolate. To the 
other half, add the whipped egg 
whites and lemon gelatin dissolved 
in 1 cup warm water, and the rest 
of the sugar. Cool this last part un- 
til it begins to set. 


“While gelatin-custard mixture is 
cooling, make crust: add 5 table- 
spoons melted butter to crushed gra- 
ham cracker crumbs, (See page 56) 








Yes, Luzianne saves 
you money. You get 
more strong cups 
from every pound. 
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Luzianne holds its 
strength on your 
pantry shelf. Does 


. Not go stale. 


Gifts come quickly 
when you combine 
Luzianne, Octagon 
Soap, Ballard’s Flour, 
Borden's Milk, and 
Hearth Club Baking 
Powder coupons. 








YOUR GROCER SAYS: 
Try a pound. Use entire 
contents. If not satis- 

fied in every respect, 
your money will be 
refunded. 


RICHER... STRONGER... 
IN THE RICH BOTTOM LANDS 


BECAUSE ITS GROWN 


BETTER-TASTING... 





® Insist on Dixie Crystals 
and be sure of getting 
pure cane sugar in re- 
finery-sealed packages. 


















FIRST AIDE 
< < 


WHEN WRITING ABOUT YOUR SUBSCRIP- 
TION always give your name and complete 
address just as it appears on our address 
label. Better still, enclose with your letter the 
label from your latest copy of The Progres- 
sive Farmer. 





that really helps ‘ets 


The important thing about First Aid is 
speed. That’s why millions rely on 
Sayman Salve. This grand medicated 
ointment helps to quickly ease the pain 
and discomfort due to minor burns, 
sunburn, insect bites, poison ivy, poison 
oak, ohafing, galls, minor cuts and 
wounds. Get a jar now and have it han- 
dy when First Aid is need- 
ed. All druggists. Only 25c, 


=. I AYMAN JALVE 


KILLS 


Oxites:s: 











Spray red mites, pe ted jugs, eas, 
house garden sprayer, Treatment lasts for 
litter months. Also ki Lbs 
egiarate Uiter Seats Aetna es prod 
Goccidiosis. — TqX/TE LABORATORIES, Bx 25, CHESTERTOWN, MD. 






Unbelievable but true! 
Y 50 plants ... guaranteed 
to bloom the first year, 
at the amazing low price 
of $1.94... less than 4c per plant! 
Gorgeous assortment of 10 each of 5 
different varieties to make your garden 
the most colorful in.town. 
y $8.00 to $10.00 VALUE—NOW $1.94 

Compare ...it’s an $8.00 to $10.00 
value for only $1.94... and for order- 
ing in advance... 5 PANSY PLANTS 
ABSOLUTELY FREE! 

. Send No Money Pay Later 
Limited i quantity of these 


so __ . ry 
DAY. When plants arrive in 
plenty of time for Fall plant- 
ing, pay postman only $1.94 
lus C.O.D. charges. (Send 
1.94 with order, we pay post- 
age). Satisfaction guaranteed. 


MICHIGAN PERENNIAL 
FARMS e Dept. X-1604 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 








Here’s Your 6B. i 
Plant Assortment 
10 Delphiniums 
10 Canterbury Bells 
10 Carnations 
10 Columbines, 

Larkspur Mixed 
10 Shasta Daisies 
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When You Feed that Hungry Harvest Crew 


How do you feel when your hus- 
band tells you the harvest crew will 
come rolling through your farm 
gates in a week or so to help you 
get in this year’s bumper crops? 

Are you taken aback, because, 
although you knew they’d be com- 
ing sometime, you still have to 
bake, wash and cook vegetables, 
roast and fry meats to get ready 
for them? 

Or are you serene and confident 
that you can handle the hungriest 
crew that ever ran a combine, be- 
cause you have plenty of food, al- 
ready cooked, en hand in your 
Deepfreeze home freezer to help 
lighten the load of preparing big 
meals for many people? 


Plan Meals Ahead 


Actually, with the Deepfreeze home 
freezer, you can plan your meals for 
harvest time, company time, picnic 
time, P. T. A. or church society 
meetings, weeks, or even months, in 
advance, if you %ike. 

You can save and serve more of 
the good things you grow, by freez- 
ing them at their peak of freshness 
and flavor. You no longer have to 
eat things up—when you’ ve already 
had enough of them for the time 
being—just to keep them from be- 
ing wasted. 


Save When You Buy 


You cut down on trips to the locker 
plant and to town. And, the foods 
you buy, you buy in quantity when 


MODEL A4-46 — 






4 
MODEL B9-46 


Deepireeze 


x ROG. U5, PAT. OFF, 


the tlhid- about em 


DEEPFREEZE DIVISION 
MOTOR PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
NORTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


prices are right and quality is right- | 


est for freshness and flavor. 


It Isn’t Magic— 
It’s the Deepfreeze 


It may sound like magic—this 
new and better way of life that 
Deepfreeze home freezers bring to 
the American farm. 


But the beauty of it is: the 
Deepfreeze home freezer backs up, 
in day-in, day-out performance, the 
promise of more good food and 
more kinds of food, in your home, 
ready to use at any time, and all at 
lower cost. 


In factual terms, it means you 
can keep on hand more than 320 


pounds of assorted perishable foods | 


in the popular-size Model B9-46, or 
more than 125 pounds in the econ- 
omy-size Model A4-46. And the 
savings continue right through in 
operating the Deepfreeze home 
freezer, for it opens at the top, the 
cold can’t spill out and be wasted. 


A Better Way of Life 


The Deepfreeze home freezer is be- 
ing taken up by thousands of people 
who are looking for a better, pleas- 
anter, easier way of life. It is the 


leader in the home freezer field, | 


already tried and tested in thou- 
sands of American homes. It is the 
talked-about home freezer everyone 
wants. See it for yourself—the one- 
and-only Deepfreeze home freezer 
—at the Deepfreeze dealer in your 
community. , 


SEND FOR NEW 64-PAGE BOOK! 


“An Invitation to Better Living’ — 
64 colorful pages of full information 
on home freezing. Limited quantity 
available. Price 10c. 


Motor Products Corporation 
North Chicago, Illinois 





I enclose 10c for my copy of ‘An Invitation to 


r 
Deepfreeze Division, Dept. PF-96 £ 
| 

| Better Living. 
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Our Women 
| Speak — 


\(From page 55) _ line baking dish, 
‘and bake until slightly brown. 
‘Then pour the chocolate-custard 
‘mixture over the crumb crust, and 
cover with the congealing lemon 
gelatin mixture. Place in ice box. 
Serve with whipped cream.” 


| Apple Dumplings with 
Butterscotch Sauce 


“Fifteen years ago when I started 


housekeeping, money was scarce, so | 
I did everything I could to make life | 


easier and happier,” writes Mrs. Vis- 


ta Dollar, Ashe County, N. C. “I| 


had no recipe book; so I began to 
scramble and hunt for recipes I 
thought I could use. 


| 





| 


“When I told my grandmother my 


needs, she began to help. We spent 
several hours looking through boxes, 
old trunks, and books in her attic; 
and it was in these old, yellowed 
treasures that we found an apple 
| dumpling recipe. It had been used 
in our family for three generations 
and was a favorite at our reunions. 


Two cups flour, 1 teaspoon salt, 2/3 cup 
fat, V2 cup milk, 6 cooking apples, su- 
gar, cinnamon, nutmeg, butter. 

“Sift flour with salt, cut in fat, 
add milk, and stir just enough to 
‘blend. Turn out on floured surface 
‘and roll % inch thick. Cut into 8 
squares, and place 6 pieces of apple 
on each square. Sprinkle with su- 
| gar, cinnamon, and nutmeg; dot 
with bits of butter, fold corners to- 
gether, and pinch edges together 
securely. Prick with fork. Arrange 
|dumplings in a large greased pan, 
‘and pour butterscotch sauce over 
them. Bake in moderately hot oven 
(350 degrees F.) until pastry is 
| brown and apples are tender. Serve 
warm with whipped cream. Just 
‘before taking from the oven, pour 
over each dumpling a teaspoon of 
cream to give a glaze. 

“Here’s the butterscotch sauce: 

One beaten egg yolk, 4 tablespoons but- 


ter, 4 cup water, 2/3 cup brown sugar, 
1/3 cup corn syrup. 


“Combine ingredients and mix 
well. Cook in double boiler until the 
mixture begins to thicken, stirring 
frequently. Remove from fire and 
pour over dumplings.” 


| Boiled Custard with Floating Island 


“This easy-to-fix dessert is one I 
made up,” explains Mrs. C. D. 
Sowell, prominent home demonstra- 
tion club member of Chesterfield 
County, S. C.: 

One cup milk, 1 egg, 1% cup sugar, 1 
teaspoon vanilla, 1 tablespoon flour, 
Vg teaspoon salt. 

“Place milk in top of double boil- 
er, and bring to scalding point. 
Whip egg to lemon color, add sugar, 
beat well; then add flour and salt. 
,Over this, pour half the scalded 





milk, a little at a time, beating well | 


'after each addition. Return remain- 

ing milk to heat and add to it the 
first mixture. Stir constantly. When 
mixture coats the spoon, remove 
from heat and add flavoring. Serve 
|in individual dishes topped with 
floating island. (If custard tries to 
'curdle, remove from heat, place in 
'pan of cold water, and beat with 
rotary egg beater.) Serves four. 


“The floating island: 


One egg white, 1 teaspoon sugar, %4 
teaspoon vanilla, dash of salt. 

“Whip egg white with rotary egg 
beater until light and fluffy. Add 
sugar, salt, and vanilla. Place. this 
on top of almost boiling custard, 
cover with a lid, let stand 1 minute.” 

For every hint, time-saver, or recipe used 
in this column, we will pay $2. Mail your 


suggestion to Our Women Speak, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 













(USING CLOROX | 


PROVES THAT 
YOURE A CARE- 
FUL HOUSEWIFE, 
SALLY! 


- 
/ WOULDNT 


THINK OF CLEAN. 
ING WITHOUT 
CLOROX.../T 

DISINFECTS ! 


























WHY TAKE CHANCES ? 
___ CLOROX MAKES GERM 
“DANGER ZONES” SANITARY! 











aa 
A\pPeaRANCES may be 
deceiving”... that’s a true 
saying! When you've finished your clecning, 
the bathroom and kitchen may look cleon— 
but are they? They are—and, what's more, 
they're sanitary, too—if you've used Clorox 
in routine cleansing. Clorox provides hy- 
gienic cleansing, which goes beyont ordi- 
nary cleanliness. It also deodorizes, removes 
stains. Use Clorox in laundering, as well. It 
bleaches white cottons and linens snowy- 
white (brightens fast colors), makes |cundry 
sanitary. Directions on the label. 


AMERICA'S FAVORITE BLEACH AND_____ 
HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT 


CLOROX 


FREE FROM CAUSTIC 


Years of unsurpassed quality and performance 
have made Clorox the choice of millions... 
it's always uniform ... it's always dependable! 




















e LOW COST 
e HIGH QUALITY 


Recipes for catching a man — and 
holding him. Does your man like 
delicious goodies? Send for your free 
copies of “The Way To His Heart” 
and the Hearth Club “Bake Book”. 


Address: 
Rumford Kitchens 
Rumford 16, Rhode Island 





A RUMFORD FRODUCT 
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T INFANTILE 
PARALYSIS 


By 
B. E. WASHBURN, M.D. 


that the child is not sick 
enough to require the at- 
tention of a doctor. In 
fact, often «the disease is 








CP OCTOR, what is the present 
situation on poliomyelitis?” 
In spite of extensive research, in- 
fantile paralysis remains our most 
dreaded disease. During the past 
few years, however, much progress 
has been he. in 
improving meth- 
ods of treatment. 
For that reason, a 
large number of 
patients are not 
now left helpless- 
ly crippled, as in 
the past. During 
the present year, 
many more cases 
than average have been reported 
from Florida, Alabama, and ,Texas. 
Whether this increase will reach 
epidemic proportions and extend to 
other states cannot be foretold; but 
we know that more cases usually oc- 
cur in August, September, ‘and Oc- 
tober. The number drops rapidly 
in cold weather. 
“What is known about the spread 
of this disease?” 


The cause of infantile paralysis 
is a virus which is believed to enter 
the body by way of the nerves of 
the nose and by absorption through 
the stomach and bowels. At one 
time it was thought the disease was 
air-borne. However, research work- 
ers have now decided that insects, 
especially houseflies, have an im- 
portant part in carrying the disease 
from one person to another, since 
the germs often leave the sick child 
through the bowel discharges. It 
is still believed, however, that it is 
also spread from one child to an- 
other by direct contact, in dis- 
charges from the mouth and nose. 
This is the way other infectious dis- 
eases of children are spread. In 
fact, infantile paralysis resembles 
these other infections in a number 
of ways. Many children get the 
disease early in life, which makes 
them immune and protects them 
against later attacks. Probably a 
great majority of cases are so mild 





REESE I 
Dr. Washburn 


not even recognized, for it 
is only in rare instances that par- 
alysis occurs at all. 


“What can be done to protect 
children from infantile paralysis?” 


We must learn more about how 
the disease is spread and how to 
diagnose early cases before we can 
use effective control measures. If 
more mild cases could be detected, 
the children who have the disease 
could be separated from those who 
do not.have it. In this way, it would 
not spread as easily. Whenever a 
child has symptoms like those of 
infantile paralysis, such as fever, 
headache, a sore stiff neck, and an 
upset stomach and vomiting, a doc- 
tor should be called at once. If 
infantile paralysis is suspected and 
treatment started early, crippling 
can be prevented in most cases. 
Also, there will be few deaths from 
the disease. The National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis, with 
local chapters in all parts of the 
United States, has organized hos- 
pital centers. There every victim 
of the disease can receive the best 
known treatment, regardless of his 


financial condition. 


As to prevention, most doctors 
believe now that when infantile 
paralysis is present in a community, 
it is safer to keep children under 16 
years of age out of crowds and away 
from other children. This is es- 
pecially important for those who 
may have been exposed to the dis- 
ease. Also, known cases and con- 
tacts should be quarantined for at 
least two weeks. Attention should 
be paid to home sanitation by pro- 
viding a fly-tight privy, a safe water 
supply, and screening for the home. 
Children should be given milk and 
food that is fresh and wholesome, 
and which has been protected from 
flies. And sudden chilling, such as 
comes from a plunge in cold water 
on a hot day, should be avoided. 


(Help For Crippled Children will 
be Dr. Washburn’s October topic.) 


BOOKS PASSING IN REVIEW 


By SALLIE HILL 


THE Horse and Buggy Doctor, by 

Arthur E. Hertzler, M. D. May- 
be you’ve forgotten the tragic toll 
which diseases such as diphtheria 
once levied on families. As the horse 
and buggy doctor so graphically 
relates, it was not unusual for a 
father and mother to follow their 
little children one by one to the 
cemetery as a result of some con- 
tagious or infectious disease. Dr. 
Hertzler’s book is a humorous and 
an enchanting story of a country 
doctor’s experiences under condi- 
tions which prevailed 40 years ago. 
(Pocket Books, Inc., New York City, 
25 cents.) 


® Cooking With A Foreign Flavor, 
y Florence La Ganke Harris. 
“Flavor is the thing,” Mrs. Harris 
thinks, In this volume the autHor 
as rounded up hundreds of flavor- 
ful, traditional recipes from other 
ands. (M. Barrows & Co., Inc., 
New York City, $2.) 

® Indian Harvest, by Jannette May 
ucus and Helene Carter. The 
authors state that almost all plants 
are edible in some form, although 


many have been forgotten since the 
Indian women cooked them. Did 
you know that a young pine cone 
roasted is as sweet as candy and 
that an excellent tea can be brewed 
from our fall goldenrod? The 
groundnut (a cousin to our peanut) 
was once‘a favorite of the American 
Indians and our early colonists. Not 
only that, these enterprising first 
Americans gathered wild grass 
seeds, ground them to a meal, and 
ate them raw or cooked. (J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa., $2.) 


@ The Autobiography of William 
Allen White. So definitely does this 
prominent newspaper editor figure 
in our American scene of the past 
few decades, that this warm and 
vivid personal account is, in reality, 
the history of an era. Proving again 
his pre-eminence as a story-teller, 
the late Mr. White gives an enter- 
taining and humorous account of 
political and social forces and of 
such people as Theodore Roosevelt, 
Mark Hanna, Warren Harding, 
and Jane Addams. (The Macmillan 
Co., New York City, $3.75.) 
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STARTING LIFE RIGHT! 
with a CRANE Water System 


Many a G.I. has come back—ready for a new life—a new 
home. Many are already building modest houses and more 
will do so as rapidly as material and labor are available. 


Of course these home owners will want the comforts that 
running water can bring in these houses—the increase in 
production that running water can bring in barns, poultry 
houses and feed lots. 

Your Crane Dealer will gladly help you in every way 
possible to have a complete Crane water system. Crane is 
now supplying plumbing fixtures— piping— pumps—every- 
thing you need, but demand greatly exceeds supply. The 
sooner you start planning, the better your chances for an 
early delivery. Talk it over with your Crane Dealer the 


next time you are in town. 


CRANE CO., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois 


A complete CRANE water system includes 
PUMPS, PIPING, PLUMBING FIXTURES 
‘It brings you new conveniences 


ON THE FARM 


IN THE BATHROOM THE LAUNDRY 


eee ee 
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-CRAN 





Typical of Crane’s national distribution is the service rendered the read- 
ers of The Progressive Farmer through 42 Branches, 52 Wholesalers, and 
Plumbing and Heating Dealers in every community. 
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Coleman 





ODLIGHT 






The floodlight brilliance of 
this big, powerful 2-mantle 
Coleman Lantern will make all 
your outdoor night jobs easier, 
faster, safer. 

Lights instantly. Floodlights 
100-ft. area so bright you can 
read a newspaper Shy feet away. 
Defies wind, rain, snow, sleet, and 
j keeps on burning. Gives more 

than 40 hours of: floodlight 
service per gallon of fuel. Saf 
can’t spill fuel even if tipped 
over. It’s the finest light a farmer 
can have for nighttime chores 
around the farm. Get a Coleman 
Lantern from your dealer now. 


Write for Free Literature that pictures and 
tells about the many outstanding features of 
Coleman Floodlight Lanterns. Address near- 








est office. 

THE COLEMAN COMPANY, _. Dept. 163-P 

Wichita 1, Kans. 8, "Pa. (Terminal 
Commerce ) Les +4 54, Calif. 


Honolulu, T.H. Toronto, Canada 


Floodlight Lantern 
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Parrot 
Vey 


with BUMTIN HIT foe Boys and Girls 








He’s PRE-Testing 
POLL-PARROT 


SHOES 
for Your Children 


For 18 years, Poll-Parrot Shoes have been Pre- 
Tested by lively boys and girls—before they’re 
made for sale. That’s why Poll-Parrots have 
extra reinforcements in vital parts, and 10-Way 
Built-in Fit that protects growing feet. 

For nearest Poll-Parrot dealer, see Classified 
Phone Directory or write to Roberts, Johnson 
& Rand, Division of International Shoe Com- 
pany, St. Louis 3, Mo. 





Delighted Readers 


ing Purchase Last Year.” This 
month’s letters report purchases 
that brought 

saved labor and trouble. 


cash profits or 


Being tenants 
of first one 
farm and 
then another 
for 20 years, we never felt secure or | 
that the future held much for us 

But we worked hard, planned and | 
hoped for a home of our own. Then | 
|five years ago we began the “two- | 
‘armed farming” The Progressive | 


Added Livestock 
($25 Prize) 





Purchases That 


@ Some months ago we asked | 
for letters on “My Most Satisfy- | 





Farmer recommends. We began to | 


| raise livestock as well as crops. This 
|system put money in the bank for 


us, and our dream of a home came | 


true last year when we bought a 
farm. This would have been im- 
possible if we had stuck to crops 
farming alone. We are realizing the 
peace and contentment of owning 
our home, our family enjoys the 





and chickens. 
Mrs. Mary B. Summerlin, 
Madison County, Miss. 


| hogs, 


My tractor with a 
power lift and 
easy changing 
equipment was 
not only my most satisfying but most 
sensible thing I bought last year. It 
saves work, worry, time, and fuel. 
It is so easy to drive that my young 
son can break stubble. Its hydraulic 
power saves my muscle power. I get 
more work done better; it decreases 
my cost and increases my profit. I 
not only do my soil tilling but haul- 
ing, feed grinding, posthole digging, 
and numbers of valuable farm 


Likes Tractor 
($10 Prize) 





chores. It takes the drudgery out 

of work, saves my health and 

strength. A. B. Williamson, 

Johnson County, Tex. 

| - A bottle of DDT 
DDT Wonders was the most sat- 
| ($5 Prize) isfactory pur- 


chase I made 

last year. We had many mosquitoes 
inside the house and my legs from 
| knee to ankle were a mass of sores. 
Two sprayings cleared the house for 
the season. I sprayed screens, and 
flies did not try to come in. Former 
tenants had left bedbugs in wall- 
paper of one room. All is now clear. 
I spray just before I leave the house 
for a few hours. Mrs. B. Bach, 
Fulton County, Ga. 


My_ most satisfy- 

New Barn ing purchase was 
($2.50 Prize) 
electricity and 

plenty of room for all my cows and 
calves. As a result I had no sick 
calves last winter. And how good 
it made me feel when it was snow- 
ing or raining to know my stock had 
a warm comfortable place to stay! 
I also had room to take care of feed. 
Mrs. M. A. Nichols, 

St. Francis County, Ark. 


We are three wom- 
Butane Gas en living on the 
($2 Prize) farm, average age 

62. Because we 
could get no one to cut wood for 
us, we bought a butane gas plant. 
We use it for cooking, heating, and 
for heating water. After the initial 
cost we find it much cheaper than 
wood, more convenient, decidedly 
cleaner, and heaps less work. 





feeling of security it offers, and for | 
a future income we have cattle, | 


a new barn with | 
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COAL HEATER 





MODEL 520 MODEL 420A 
More than a million now in use! 
Heats all day and night without refuel- 
ing. Your home is WARM every 
MORNING. Amazing patented inte- 
rior. Holds 100 pounds coal. Burns 
any kind of coal, coke or briquets. 
SEE YOUR DEALER. 
A Product of 

LOCKE STOVE COMPANY 

.114 West 11th St. Kansas City 6, Me. (D) 











Warm Morning 
Distributors 


SOUTHERN 
COAL CO., INC. 


reer A a epra. sees 

HAM, CHARLOTTE, CHICAGO, 
DALLAS, Fr SMITH, KANSAS CITY. 
KNOXVILLE, LOUISVILLE, NASH- 
Man NEW ORLEANS, OMAHA, sT. 


GENERAL OFFICES: MEMPHIS 1, TENN. 

































Freckles 


ror FREE BEAUTY BOOKLET 


z Tt tells a delightful story about Still- 





man’s Freckle Cream. More just a 
freckle cream .. makes skin lighter . 
feel softer . . smoother. Over 32,000 000 
jars have been purchased Vee 
at-drug and cosmetic 
counters in the last 
half century. 

A postal card 
brings this inter- 
esting story to you. 
THE STILLMAN CO. 
Dept. A, AURORA, ILL. 


FRECKLE 
CREAM 








Yards and Yards- three ponds. 
RASCAL Ni! Beautiful prints, 
checks, s' solids. Fast colors, 
ALL NEW | Wustrated designs 
and patterns ceotucod with 


erder. AS 4 $1.39 a-30 ius meouaty: 


as i: penny >. Tong or letter. If not 
tisfied, return package an. your 
1.39 will be refunded. Order Today. 


iL 
Best. 12 CObOnianigier. Iitinets 





SELL IT AT A PROFIT 


Almost anything useful thot you have o 
surplus of is just what somebody else wonts. 
Turn yeur surp lus into cash by offering it 


for sale in the TCLASSIFIED ADS. 


(@ TRY DR. BARRON'S NEW a CUSHION 





i Do you suffer from mestanmal Calbowien, co zak 


7 shoes. Cushions your’ arches and feet from heel 
to toes. Dr. Barron says: a aatte ie: in 
tired, aching feet!’ Send only 9 
oan a or o. 0: > ohus Dotage, she esse 
GUARANTEE. reer 
ORTHO CO., ae w. aN. Y.C.24 
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TAMPAX IN 
Palmer, Mass. 
Please send 
ampax. I enc 
of mailing, Si: 
( ) REGULAR 


Name 





Address__ 


City. 
















NO BELTS 
NO PINS 
NO PADS 


HY wait for other women to 

tell you? Discover Tampax for 
yourself and then pass on to your 
friends and acquaintances the good 
news about this internally-worn sani- 
tary protection for monthly use . : : 
Good news that belts and pins are un- 
necessary! Good news that Tampax 
causes no wrinkles, bulges or ridges 
to break up the smooth lines of a 
sheer evening dress. 


Invented by a doctor, Tampax is 
made of pure surgical cotton com- 
pressed in one-time-use applicators 
for quick and dainty insertion. It’s 
quick to change and easily dispos- 
able. When in place the user does not 
even feel it .. . And believe it or not, 
there’s no need to remove the Tampax 
during tub or shower bath—nor while 
swimming. No chafing, no odor— 
no sanitary deodorant needed. 

Buy Tampax at drug stores, notion 
counters. Three absorbency sizes: 
Regular, Super, Junior. Month’s av- 
erage supply slips into your purse. 
Economy box contains 4 times the 
quantity. Keep an “‘advance supply’”’ 
teady in desk or bureau drawer. Tam- 
pax Incorporated, Palmer, Mass. 





Accepted for Advertising 
by the Fournal of the American Medical Association 


TAMPAX INCORPORATED 








Palmer, Mass. 

Please send me in plain wrapper a trial package of 
Tampax, T enclose 10¢ (stamps or silver) to cover cost 
of mailing, Size is checked below. al 
( ) REGULAR ( ) SUPER ( ) JUNIOR 
Name 
Address— 





City. 











Sally Carter’s 
QUIZ PROGRAM 


—Yardley of London, Inc., Photo. 
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Don’t let summer sun and 
fun spoil your complexion. 


Your beauty editor answers as | 

many questions as the Quiz Kids, | 
though on very different subjects. | 
Some of these questions are so fre- 
quently asked that it seems a good 
idea to “go on the air” . . . or at least 
into print with them. By doing so, 
we hope that some of our readers 
have found, through experience, | 
more answers that they will pass on. | 

My skin is oily. What can I doto | 
coax powder to stay on in summer? | 
Try cake make-up instead of pow- 
der or as a base for powder, after 
first patting your skin with witch 
hazel or some other astringent. If 
this looks pasty, try giving your | 
skin a summer vacation from pow- | 
der, and use this special treatment: 
Wash your face two or three times | 
a day; keep a bottle of astringent | 
handy (ice cold if possible) and ap- 
ply it with cotton whenever you 
think of it. You will soon find that 
the oiliness and perspiration de- 
crease, your skin is pore my and you | 
have a clear, natural-looking out- 
door complexion. 


In your opinion, what three things 
make a woman “look old?” Not 
wrinkles, not “spectacles,” not white 
hair—but faulty posture and walk, 
dyed hair after forty-five or so, and 
an old and tired viewpoint that 
gives an old and tired expression. 


Is there any help for thick an- 
kles? There is nothing you can 
do if the thickness is due to bone 
structure. If they are thick because 
of accumulations of fat, they may 
be reduced by diet and exercise. 


What should I do for warts and | 
moles on my hands and face? 
Do nothing yourself except under 
a physician’s advice. Some kinds 
of warts and moles go away of 
themselves, If they persist and are 
a handicap to your appearance, 
consult a dermatologist (skin spe- 
cialist). If he advises removing 
them, the treatment will take only 
a few minutes. If warts or moles 
increase rapidly in size, lose no 
time in consulting your. doctor. 





G et Em Now! 


Order today the free beauty leaflets listed | 
below. Mail your order to Sally Carter, Pro- 
gressive Farmer, at office nearest you — 
Dallas, Memphis, Birmingham, or Raleigh. 
Please print. 


The Care of Dry Skin 

Real Foes of Beauty 

Beauty Hints for Summer 

Vacation Beauty Needs for Every Woman 
Warts, Moles, Scars, and Liver Spots 


oO0o000 
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In % Less Time! 


outdoors. 


You can enjoy freedom from ironing day “trudg- 
ery” with a Coleman Self-Heating Iron. Saves miles 
of steps, hours of time. Makes and burns its own 
gas. Lights instantly. Heats itself quickly. Double 
pointed, nickel-plated, glass-smooth base glides 
along swiftl 
ironing of pleats, tucks, around buttons. Perfectly 
balanced. Iron in comfort anywhere—indoors or 
Place order with Coleman dealer now. 


and easily. Beveled edge for easier 


Write for Free Literature giving complete information 
about the Coleman Self-Heating Iron. 


THE COLEMAN COMPANY, INC., Dept. 364-P 
Wichita 1, Kans. Philadelphia Commerce 
Bidg.) Los Angeles 54, Calif., Honolulu, T. H., Toronto, Canada 


Self-Heating Iron 


Address nearest office. 


8, Pa. (Terminal 























CLOSER, HAPPIER NOW, than ever in their marriage . .. Because Sue now follows 
her doctor’s advice about feminine hygiene. He told her—wives never should 
risk married happiness by haphazard care. Recommended “Lysol” brand dis- 
infectant for douching—always. This proved germ-killer is far more effective 
than salt, soda or other homemade solutions, “Lysol” cleanses thoroughly, 
yet gently . . . is easy and economical to use. More women use “Lysol” for 
feminine hygiene than any other method. Try it! 








Many doctors recommend “LYSOL” for Feminine Hygiene . . . for 6 reasons 


Reason No. 1: POWERFUL, PROVED GERM-KILLER . . .“’Lysol’’ is 
a true germicide of great germ-killing power. This power is 
not reduced by age or exposure to air. 








Note: Douche thoroughly with correct ‘Lysol’ solution . . . always! 
oe ” 
For Feminine Hygiene use —always! 


060. US2A5 OFF, 
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Your | COAL or WOOD Heating Stove Will Give You 





Saves 25% of Your Fuel Cost 


AUTOMATIC 
HEAT 


When You Install a 


Kiteheat 


REGULATOR 


$495 6" Model 


$5.95 


7“ Model 


Makes Your Home More Comfortable 


The RITEHEAT Regulator maintains room 
temperature automatically. It is not 
just a damper control. 


You simply set the dial for comfortable 
room temperature. Riteheat works on 
temperatures from 55° to 95°. 
Automatic thermostatic control gives you 
all the comfort of modern automatic 
heat. 

You can install a RITEHEAT in a few min- 
utes. No electrical wiring needed. No 
other regulator like it. If your dealer 
doesn’t have one, write today to 
Riteheat Regulator Company, Wide- 
ner Building, Philadelphia 7, Penna. 








Exclusive Advantages of 
a Riteheat in Your Home 


Automatic room temperature con- 
trol. 


Saves 25% or more on fuel. 
Prolongs stove life. 
Holds fire longer. 


Eliminates fire danger from over- 
heated stove. 


Easily installed on all radiant or 
circulating heating stoves. 



























The Baking Powder 


with the BALANCED Double Action 


Clabber Girl is today’s baking powder ... 
the natural choice for the modern recipe. Its 
balanced double action guarantees just the 
right action in the mixing bowl, plus that final 
rise to light and fluffy flavor in the oven. 
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Subscribers are invited to send us | 
original jokes (preferred) or other jokes | 
they like. We pay $5, $3, and $2 for | 
the three printed first each month, and | 


$1 each for all others printed. 

With schools opening, this month’s 
Pickin’s Column is dedicated to the 
little folks and their sayings. 


- 
°o = 2 


WHAT IS A BOY? 

After a male baby has grown out of 
long clothes and triangles and has ac- 
quired pants, freckles, and so much 
dirt his relatives dare not kiss it be- 
tween meals, it becomes a BOY. He is 
a piece of skin stretched over an ap- 
petite. He can swim like a fish, run 
like a deer, climb like a squirrel, balk 
like a mule, bellow like a bull, eat like 
a pig, and act like a monkey. He is a 
joy forever, a periodic nuisance, the 
problem of our times, the hope of a 
nation.—Author Unknown. 

Sent in by Lenora K. Carver, S. C. 


THE CHILDREN SAY 


Teacher: Johnny, explain to the class 
what a hypocrite is. 

Johnny: A hypocrite is a kid what 
comes to school with a smile on his 
face. Mary Jane Guy, N. C. 


Question: What is the difference be- 
tween a fisherman and a lazy school- 
boy? 

Answer: One baits his hooks; the 
other hates his books. 

Mamie McWaters, Ala. 


Teacher: Jack, why are you late? 
Jack: Why, the sign said “School 
Ahead; Go Slow.” Lucy —*' 
Ark. 


Said a Sunday school teacher—“Lot 
was warned to take his wife and flee 
out of the city, and she was turned into 
a pillar of salt.” 

A little boy inquired, “Please, teach- 
er, what happened to the flea?” 

Vivian Moffit, Tenn. 


A small city girl once saw a rooster 
flap his wings and cried, “What a fun- 
ny old bird! He spanks himself and 
then cries about it.” 

Mrs. Louise Burchett, Va. 


Little Nell (under the Scuppernong 
arbor): Aunt Olive, I have the funniest 
feeling! My stomach is full of grapes, 
but my neck still wants more. 

Mrs. Alvin Shelor 


“How do you know it’s the first of 
the month?” the visitor asked his host’s 
little girl. 

“Because, today all Daddy's letters 
have front windows tn them.” 

Betty Staton, N. C. 





Hambone Says — 


By C. L. and J. P. ALLEY, Jr. 


(Released by The Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 
(Trade Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Office.) 


Pahson say too 
many folks tuhns 
twards de chu’ch 
but goes right on 
by!! 

Efn I had a 
million dollahs hit 
wouldn’ do me 
no good long ez 
I got dis heah 
miz’ry in de haid!! 

Pahson say dis easy money he’p out 
he collectin’ but kinda slow down de 
correctin’! 


Hit’s cui’ous how de sto’ kin have so 
many kinds of sausages—en so li’l meat! 

Ole Tom say de Adam bomb ain’ 
dange’ous to us ca’se hit b’long to us— 
shucks! mah ole mule b’long t’me—en 
he plinty dange’ous! 


Trouble wid dese heah good times 
—ev thing wu’'th money—en money 
ain’t wu'th nothin’! 















The Hon. Cas Walker, Mayor of 
Knoxville, Tennessee, and owner of 
seven stores in Knoxville, has been 
handling Skinner Macaroni products 
for 20 years. Mr. Walker, who serves 
ever 75,000 customers yearly, says; 


I believe 
Skinner’s 
Macaroni 


macaroni 


money can buy" 








pte" LARGE TOMBSTONE 


Pure Marble and Granite Memorials of last 


ing beauty. Overall size 30 in high, 18 ia 

wide, 8 in. thick. seteieeten guaranteed. 

DIRECT TOOAT. 
COMPANY 
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NEW CATALOG DIGEST 


Send today for Aldens Free new 128 
page Catalog Digest of latest Fall fash- 

ions and needs for your home. Shop at 
Aldens for guaranteed savings, tested 
quality, style-right fashions. Satisfaction © 
guaranteed or money back! Aldens, Chi- 


Pree. 


cago 7, Illinois. 





ALDENS, Dept. 464 
Chicago 7, IIlinois 

Please send me your Free Catalog Digest. 
Name.___. 





(PLEASE PRINT) 
Address (or RFD)... a 
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Here’s how you can end your shirt 
shortage rrght now—send today for our 
new Men’s Dress Shirts—wear yours as 
soon as the postman delivers your order 
—direct from South Carolina Mills 
to you! 

Our Dress Shirts are Sanforized- 
Shrunk* to insure permanent fit. They’re 
styled for smart appearance—tested for 
collar comfort—tailored with superb, 
expert craftsmanship. 

The new Stripes and Solids are 
available in three colors—Blue—Green 
—or Tan. Our new White Shirts are 
made from fine, lustrous, mercerized 
broadcloth. The sturdy Carolina-made 
fabric combines comfort and long- 
lasting strength. And remember, our 
shirts launder to perfection. 


Money-Back Guarantee 


Every Shirt is mailed to you on South Carolina 
Mills’ money-back guarantee. Inspect your Shirts 
when they arrive—try one on—then, if not 
delighted with the style, fabric and fit, return 
your purchase, and your money will be promptly 
and cheerfally refunded! This guarantee comes to 
you from one of South Carolina’s leading textile 
organizations, 


4 Shirts in Standard Mail- 





We offer our Standard 
Mail Order Package 
of FOUR Shirts for 
only $8.75. Fach box 
contains one White 
Shirt and three Striped 
or Solid Colors—Blue, 
Green or Tan—or As- 
sorted. Trust us to 
select smart patterns 
for you! To be sure of 
prompt attention, 
mail the Coupon now! 


SANFORIZED-SHRUNK* 
*Fabric Shrinkage less than 1% by the 
Government’s Standard Test 


Send No Money! 


This is all you do! Fill in the Coupon. Be sure to 
give correct collar size and sleeve length and 
color of shirts desired. You do not need to enclose 
Payment—your Shirts will be mailed to you 
C.0.D. Simply pay postman the price of your 
_ sony es. gl if you wish, enclose 

ent wi upon and we pay postage... 
SOUTH CAROLINA MILLS, pA om An meny s8.C. 


SOUTH CAROLINA MILLS, Please Print 
= 319, Spartanburg, S. C. Plainly 
end me the Standard Mail-Order Package 
of FOUR Shirts (Sanforized-Shrunk*). I will 
re A Postman $8.75 plus postage. If not 
ren bhted after trying on one shirt, I may 
urn my purchase and entire price will be 
Promptly refunded, 





Omi, oc WO. cccece Color........ 
Ulin Color: Blue, Green, Tan or Assorted) 
aie ee 
cma, SUES ae l 

cso cc ce ee Zone.... State...... 





postage, Same refund guarantee app 
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( ) Check here if payment enclosed; we pay 
| Fics. | 















What’s New 


(From page 10) chairman of-the 
House Agricultural Appropriations 
Committee, has been defeated for 
renomination. 


The New OPA 
NDER the new OPA bill a three- 


way division of authority over 
prices is created. The Price Admin- 
istrator will determine prices on 
nonagricultural commodities. Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Clinton P. An- 
derson will designate the agricul- 
tural commodities which will be 
controlled. A new three-man Decon- 
trol Board is set up to review ap- 
peals from decisions of the Ad- 
ministrator and Secretary. Chair- 
man of this Board is Roy L. Thomp- 
son, 55, who is now president of the 
Federal Land Bank at New Orleans. 

The revival legislation, like the 
original bill which Truman vetoed, 
requires OPA to “decontrol’—that 
is to say take out from control any 
farm product which the Secretary 
of Agriculture determines is not in 
short supply. 

Some specific provisions have 
been written into the new law, how- 
ever. Poultry, eggs, and tobacco 
will remain free of price ceilings un- 
til the Secretary of Agriculture and 
the proposed Decontrol Board agree 
they should be restored. But on 
meats, milk, cotton seed, soybeans 
and food or feed products made 
from them, and on grains and feeds 
made from grains, controls will go 
back automatically Aug. 20. That 
is, unless the Decontrol Board 
should decide beforehand that they 
should remain free of controls. 


Products under ceilings June 30 
go back to those ceilings, except 
those specifically exempted. Price 
adjustments, if any, will come later. 
Those exempt from ceiling June 30 
will stay that way until Secretary 
Anderson says there is a short sup- 
ply of them. 


Secretary Anderson has large 
powers under the new bill. He can 
decontrol any farm commodity, ex- 
cept the Aug. 20 group. And he has 
the power to decontrol these later. 
He also has the final say as to price 
ceilings on farm products. 

Each month, starting Sept. 1, a 
list of commodities in short supply 
will be made up. Any commodity 
not on this list will be control-free. 


What’s Ahead for Cotton 


HIS year’s U. S. cotton crop is 

not likely to reach 10,000,000 
running bales. With the 10-year 
average abandonment, the harvest- 
ed acreage will be about 18,000,000 
acres. The five-year average yield 
of 260 pounds on this acreage wou 
make a 9,500,000-bale crop. Add a 
9% million-bale crop to the carry- 
over Aug. 1, and the total 1946-47 
supply is only 17,200,000 running 
bales. Consumption in the U. S. and 
exports for the 1946-47 season are 
estimated at 12,500,000 bales. This 
would leave a carry-over Aug. 1, 
1947, of only 4,700,000 bales, the 
smallest since 1987. So there may 
be in store: 

1. A temporary shortage of cot- 
ton with high prices. Parity for cot- 
ton in mid-June was 23.19 cents. 
Ten market prices have recently 
been 9 to 12 cents above parity. 

2. Scarcity of good grades. 

3. More competition from rayon. 

With cotton at 34 cents, it was 
about 9 cents above the price per 
pound of rayon staple fiber landed 
at textile mills. Indications are that 
the rayon industry will expand pro- 
duction considerably as soon as new 
plants can be built. 
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IN NORMAL CAR USE 












Fe uh by tedb-Lit 
Lasts longer, too! "7" 


The Auto-Lite “Sta-ful” Battery has more than 3 times the liquid 
reserve of ordinary batteries. In normal car use the plates are kept 
submerged to help deliver full life and power long after the plates 
in ordinary batteries are exposed and inactive. 

In addition, oversize electrical capacity, plus Fibre-glass insula- 
tion, gives longer life than batteries without the Auto-Lite “Sta-ful” 
features. Be sure your next battery is an Auto-Lite “Sta-ful.” 


AUTO-LITE BATTERY CORPORATION :- rotepo 1, on10 
Manufacturing Plants at: 
Niagara Falls ¢ Indianapolis *« Atlanta *« Oakland * Oklahoma City * Toronto 


































RE’S WHAT MAKES THE DIFFERENCE 


Unique new design and construction gives 
Auto-Lite “Sta-ful’’ more than 3 times 





the liquid reserve of ordinary batteries. 
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from PROGRESS 


thousands to be electrified in the 
next few years, in the Piedmont 
Carolinas . . . where practical rural 
electrification began 25 years ago. 





Running water, modern plumb- 
ing, and lights that eliminate smoky 
chimneys, flaring wicks, and oily 
fumes are only the beginning of the 
conveniences electricity will bring 
to your home. Outside the home, 
electricity’ can help in more than 
60 ways to reduce risks and increase 
profits on your farm. 


Our electrical engineers invite 
you to consult them through your 
nearest Duke Power office about 
electrifying your farm, or extend- 
ing your benefits from electricity 
already serving you. 


POWER COMPANY 


BACK AGAIN!! 


THE GREAT NORTH CAROLINA 


STATE FAIR 


OCTOBER 15--I9 


Perhaps your farm is among the 


DUKE 

















A Total of $25,000 to be 
Awarded in Agricultural 
and Educational Prizes 







RALEIGH -:- -- NORTH CAROLINA 








Cut Stalks, 
Sow Cover Crops, 
Push Research 


@ “What are the main things to- 
bacco farmers should be think- 
ing about now?” In answer to 
this question E. G. Moss of the 
Tobacco Experiment Station, 
Oxford, said: 3) Cut stalks and 
plow under; 2) sow a cover crop 
of rye, oats, or grass where you 
will plant tobacco next year; 3) 
insist on more tobacco research. 


¢¢ 4 S soon as possible after the to- 
bacco is harvested, all stalks 
should be cut and the stubbles plow- 
ed up. This is very important to 
keep them from providing food for 
worms and other 
insects,” Mr. Moss 
said to begin with. 
“A late crop of 
hornworms wil] 
mature on the 
suckers and then 
go into the ground 
to hibernate all 
winter. Then 
they will come 
out to bedevil you next year. 
“Nor is this all,” said Mr. Moss as 
our interview progressed. “All old 
plantbeds should have been plowed 
long before now but if not, they 
should be plowed at once. An old 
plantbed is one of the finest places 
known to grow a large crop of flea 
beetles—and they can almost de- 
stroy a crop of tobacco near by. 
Wheat should not be used as an 
early cover or grazing crop on ac- 
count of the Hessian fly.” 





Mr. Moss 





“What is your ad- 
vice about cover 
crops?” was our 
next question. 
| “They can be planted without a 
| great deal of extra soil preparation 
lif you cut stalks and turn stubble as 
| just suggested. 
| “Four crops are excellent cover 
terops,” Mr. Moss replied, “rye, oats, 
|Italian ryegrass or redtop, in the 
|order named. The first three crops 
| will furnish some winter grazing for 
| livestock, which will cut winter feed 
| bills, especially on the light soils on 
which most tobacco is planted. A 
little fertilizer will increase the graz- 
ing and there is no evidence that it 
will injure in any way the succeed- 
ing crop of tobacco. But of course 
legumes should not be used as cover 
crops to precede tobacco on account 
of the excess amount of nitrogen.” 
“We are greatly interested in the 
programs for increasing tobacco re- 
search,” we next suggested. “What 
are some of the main ways in which 
further research can help tobacco 
growers?” 


Four Cover 
Crops to Sow 


: “To begin with,” 
Save 9 Million Moss answered, 
on.Curing “there are 


around 800,000 
tobacco barns in the fluecured dis- 
trict. If each barn is worth $300 on 
an average this means an invest- 
ment of 90 million dollars. A good 
barn today will cost about $750 to 
build and equip. Fuel cost alone 
will waches 428 to $12.50 per cure. 
There is a possibility of reducing 
fuel cost $5 per cure annually. This 
done would mean a saving of $30 
per barn per season. If this is mul- 
tiplied by the number of barns, 
there is a possibility of saving 9 mil- 
lion dollars annually. This is possi- 
ble since we have cured for two sea- 
sons at an average cost for fuel of 





Sa TATMER 


AGITATORS 


A Special 
Engineered Feature! 


The Sturdy 
STAHMER 
General Purpose 
FERTILIZER 
AND LIME 


SPREADER 









\\! 
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‘A FERTILIZER 
SPREADER 1S AS GOOD 
AS ITS AGITATORS 


The new type of agitators is an exclu- 
sive Stahmer Feature. The special 
auger type disc is built into improved 
revolving agitators. They keep the 
hopper bottom clean and force ferti- 
lizer out of the openings... pulverize 
lumps and spread uniformly. Quickly 
regulated, the Stahmer distributes 
from about 100 to 8000 Ibs. per acre 
and spreads an 8-foot width of ferti- 
lizer only 6 inches from the ground. 
The hopper has 800 to 1000 Ibs. 
capacity— built of 12 gauge hot rolled 
steel—all in one piece with welded-in 
ends. Extra heavy axles carry spe- 
cially designed wheels using 6.00-16 
standard tires. Wide wheels without 
tires may be had, if desired. The 
Stahmer is easy to use, easy to clean 
and maintain. Additional structural 
features make Stahmer the spreader 
that you'll want. 


Write for FREE Illustrated 
Folder and Name of Your 
Nearest Dealer. 


STAHMER 
FARM EQUIPMENT CO. 


135 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois 
















3 in! OTTAWA SAW 


The World’s Fastest. 


6-H.P. vs 
EASY TO or 
MOVE ae 
FELLS 


SAWS BIG LOGS, SMALL LOGS, LIMBS 


One motor performs all three operations. Fur 
nished with or without attachments shown below. 
ds in use. Make BIG profits ip 
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MARBLE 


_ BORA bii., wiath 18 in., thickness 6 in. Fr 
——— | fied 924. Satisfaction guaranteed Free 







enuine Marble and Granite Memorials 
of lasting beauty. Overall size, height 30 





American Memorial Ca, Oegt. A18, Adanta,@® 
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$3.76 per barn. Certainly 9 million 
a year is worth saving—and it can 
be done by building better barns, 
better furnaces, and better arrange- 
ment of flues, and possibly a change 
in fuel. 


“What about disease- 
resistant varieties?” 

“Well, if someone 
had not developed 
Oxford 26 for Granvillé wilt, the 
farmers in the fluecured area stood 
a good chance to lose 15 million dol- 
lars worth of tobacco this year, with 
increasing losses each succeeding 
year. 

“Black root rot has caused con- 
siderable damage in the Old Belt. 
The “400” series of tobaccos are 
highly resistant to this disease in ad- 
dition to being a nice type of to- 
bacco with a high yield. This va- 
riety will yield from 150 to 200 
pounds more tobacco per acre than 
the older varieties, with a high per- 
centage of cutters and lug grades. 


“Black shank, another very serious 
fungus disease, is spreading very 
rapidly over the belt. It spreads 
more rapidly than does Granville 
wilt and is more dangerous. The 
Oxford 1, 2, 3, and 4 are varieties 
of very good tobacco, highly resist- 
ant to this disease. All these have 
been developed at the Tobacco Sta- 
tion at Oxford and seed are avail- 
able to the growers. These things 
don’t just happen by accident. It re- 
quires many days and months of in- 
tense research and study to bring 
about such results. Men like Garn- 
er, Smith, Clayton, and others have 
spent years studying and working 
on some of these problems.” 

Moss was of course too modest to 
mention himself, but we let him go 
on: “Ways and means for the cor- 
rection of sand-drown were develop- 
ed at the Oxford Station and have 
meant a step forward in fertilization 
of tobacco and other crops.” 


“This matter of 
How Research increased re- 
Can Help search is a great 

challenge to all 
of us,” Mr. Moss continued. “The 
big problem at present is to get 
enough trained men and money to 
do the job. The problems are here 
and we know what they are. The big 
question is how and when can the 
tobacco farmer be helped to solve 
them. Soil fertility is just one phase, 
although a big one. Plant breeding 
is another, curing another, and so 
on down the line. A well rounded 
integrated program should be de- 
veloped and carried out at once. The 
devlopment of Turkish tobacco is 
just another cog in the big wheel, 
but all are essential in the tobacco 
business. The economic structure of 
North Carolina is largely dependent 
on tobacco. The cash income to the 
farmers of this state from tobacca 
is nearly 52 per cent of their income 
from all agricultural products and 
where there are so many people as 
are in North Carolina dependent on 
tobacco and its ramifications, some- 
thing should be done about it in a 
big way. 


Disease 
Resistant 


L “The manufac- 
Cigarette Paper, ture of cigar- 
Turkish Tobacco ette paper-is an 

example of the 

results of well directed research,” 
said Mr. Moss in leaving. “Just a 
ew years ago all the cigarette paper 
used in this country was imported 
rom France. Today most of this 
Paper is made in this country—right 
here in North Carolina. Flax grown 
in this country is used, so the farm- 
er is benefited directly—thanks to a 
few research men at Duke Univers- 
ity who helped make this possible.” 
‘What do you think about our 
chances for growing (See page 78) 
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Champion Birds Need 
Champion Feeds! 


For best success with your flock 
use balanced feeds fortified with— 


This S. C. Rhode Island Red earned 
the highest point score of any indi- 
vidual hen in egg-laying tests last 
year. Produced 345 eggs, scoring 
376.30 points. Owned by Harco 
Orchards and Poultry Farm, South 
Easton, Mass. 


Highest egg-laying score of all 
White Plymouth Rocks in 1945 was 
made by the hen above, owned by 
Dunham White Rock Farm, Waynes- 
ville, Ohio, and entered in the 
Western New York Test. Her score: 





Leading layer in the world's record- 
breaking pen, owned by Monroe 
C. Babcock, Babcock Poultry Farm, 
Ithaca, New York, produced 345 
eggs; scored 364.65 points. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER CIVING 





323 eggs, 351.95 points. 


eee scientifically pre- 
pared feeds, adequately fortified with 
vitamins, are vital to high egg produc- 
tion. The birds pictured on this page 
are all champions in their class—set new 
egg-laying records in the 1945 Western 
New York Egg-Laying Test. The feed 
used in the test was prepared under the 
supervision of Cornell University and 
supplied Vitamin D by means of “Del- 
sterol” —Du Pont’s registered trademark 
for its "'D”-Activated Animal Sterol. 
Your birds deserve this same type of 
feed—and they can. have it! Buy good 
commercial feed and make sure the for- 





REG. Us. Pat. OFF 





. . + THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


mula on the tag includes “D”’-Activated 
Animal Sterol. 

This scientific source of Vitamin D is 
exceptionally stable, does not congeal 
in cold weather, and does not impart 
“off” tastes or odors. Its dry powder 
carrier permits thorough, accurate dis- 
persion throughout the feed. It is always 
dependable, always available, always 
uniform in potency. 


For further information about “D”- 
Activated Animal Sterol, write to E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Or- 
ganic Chemicals Department, PRF 69, 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 





To hear great stars, thrilling dramas, tune in every Monday evening on the Du Pont “Cavalcade of America’’—NBC network 
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Thousands now | 
SAVE SCARCE FEED. 
‘by Amazing Improvement 

IN GRINDING 





MILE A MINUTE 
SPEED CUTS 
FEED GRINDING COSTS 


--» due to flywheel momentum | 


The Great New Harvey Red Hed Hammer Mill, 
through many years of engineering development, 
now gives you a new low-cost way to make 4 bush- 
els of farm-grown feed do the work of 5 in meat, 
milk or egg production. 
Three mile a minute speed of the Red Hed’s big 
grinding cylinder makes possible performance you 
won't believe until you see it run. Yes, with the Red 
Hed you can grind grain, cob corn, bundle sorghum 
or roughage with a speed and smoothness that 
seems like magic. 
80 to 280 feed-smashing 12-ton blows a second 
—that’s what the Red Hed is built to deliver. Super 
Flywheel Momentum, with its smoothly running 
Timken bearings, gives the Red Hed the feed- 
shattering power that makes production one-third 
faster and cuts oak feed-grinding costs. 
An alumi i bly—rustproof, tough 
and non-sparking— —at n no extra cost... another Har- 
vey “‘first’’! That’s one of the plusses that Harvey— 
America’s largest producer of Hammer Mills—is giv- 
ing you on its great 1946 model. 

SEE THIS GREAT “RED HED” 


AT YOUR LOCAL HARVEY DEALER 


Examine it closely. Then judge for yourself what it 
offers you in low cost, long life feed grinding perform- 
ance. Or—SEND THE COUPON BELOW for the great 
new book, ‘“‘Secrets of Successful Feeding,”’ plus 
complete specifications and description of the Har- 
vey Red Hed Hammer Mill. 


HARVEY MANUFACTURING CO. 
RACINE, WIS. 


FREE. .. “Secrets of Successful Feeding” — a great new 
book on feeding—to help you make feeding of farm-grown 
grains produce more meat, milk and eggs at less cost. 
Practical information-packed pages — rations, feeding 
hints — new proved, profit- producing combinations of 





feeds and minerals. Tells why, when and how to feed 
for best results. Dozens of practical short cuts. 

If you'll fill out and mail the coupon below we'll send 
with our compliments. 


you a copy fr 





Perret errr eeeer= 


HARVEY MFG. CO., DEPT. 47 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 





of Successful 
Feeding.” Please send FREE * 
Tet! tie how the new Harvey Red Hed 


I want your new book, 
‘ Hammer 
feed faster, better 


Sea 


Name. 





Adéress.. RA | 





State... 





Town 





My dealer's name is. 


ee ee 
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COUNTRY VOICES 


(From page 22). sufficient in his own 
way of thinking, and out to stir up 
race antagonism,” I thought. That was 
a snap judgment. ... Go on seeing 
clearly and meeting in an outspoken 
manner the various phases of life. . . . 
The church-bus suggestion was use- 
ful and timely. Our county has just 
given consent for the school-buses to 
bring everyone to church. The driver 
is paid a-small sum by the church 
and it is working out beautifully. 
Definitely, I do not believe there is 
such a thing as “hellfire” unless you 
would call a guilty conscience that. 
Mrs. R. T. McCormick, 
Orleans Parish, La 


In parliamentary assemblies, 
6,/ the Chair may vote to break a 

tie, or sometimes to announce 
a stand. Just for the record, I, per- 
sonally, vote now with Mrs. McCor- 
mick and three others; but the ma- 
jority against us is something fierce: 


BELIEVERS IN THE TALL 
FLAME: “Is hellfire real?” you ask. 
My blood boils! I am a Christian, so 
hellfire and damnation hold no per- 
sonal threat for my soul or peace of 
mind. But they are just as real to me 
as Christ and His Redemption.—Mrs. 
John W. Pickard, N. C. .. . Sure, be- 
lief in literal hellfire has dwindled. 
Softies turn their eyes and minds from 
anything unattractive. But face facts. 
Those “tall flames against human 
flesh” aren’t going to be attractive to 
those who doubt.—D. S., La... . Hell 
is as real as the jasper walls and pearly 
| gates of heaven. —Viola Lucas, S. C. 

The devil is very much alive to- 
day, stirring up doubts of hellfire.— 
A. F. R., Ga. . Just stay in doubt, 
denying, and you ll see!—R. T., Ark. 

Read Luke 16: 19-25, about Laz- 
arus.—Mrs. A. T. Wood, Ala. . . . I note 
your tendency to publish only letters 
that show life in rosy hue. Hell will 
scorch your bubble of illusion.—Mrs. 
P. H., Miss. . . . “Hell hath enlarged 
herself.” It may have to be enlarged 
some more, to make room for all the un- 
believers.—Mrs. J. F. Smith, Okla. . . . 
And “they shall be tormented day and 
night for ever and ever” (Rev. 20:10). 
Be led into the light before is too late! 
—F. M. Thompkins, §. C.... “A lake 
of fire and brimstone” does not sound 
like beating around the bush to me. 
A figure of speech? Don’t kid your- 
self.—Mrs. Pearl H. Squibb, Tenn... . 
Either hell is a terrible reality or the 
a is not reliable.—Elmer S. Yoder, 

God deliver my children from 
a 4 OSE. of any kind who doesn’t be- 
lieve in hellfire.—Mrs. Wallace M. Har- 
rison, Ark. . . . Back in the days of 
deeper religious feeling, peovle believ- 
ed in hell and feared it.—E. V. M., Tex. 


That makes 13 speakers for 

the affirmative. We -.let a 
smaller number for the negative 
have about equal space? 


MINORITY VIEWS: I have read 
the Bible through and through and find 
no authority for this belief in literal 
hellfire. Anyone in doubt should study 
the word ‘hell’ and its origin. ‘When 
literal hellfire is preached in churches 
and people learn different, a good 
many of them quit having anything to 
do with churches.—Mary Holt, Ala. 

Hellfire preaching denies the essen- 
tial goodness and mercy of God, as I 
see it. It drives people away from 
churches. The Church should pro- 
claim positive values.—Louis Gade, 
Tenn. . Most of the best-educated 
and influential Christians of today 
discount the idea of after-life torment. 
—Mrs. M. Feldpausch, Tex. 


Is our Heavenly Father more loving 
and merciful than an ordinary human 
parent .. . or is he more heartless and 
cruel than any human parent we know? 
What earthly parent would torture an 
erring child in flames day after day, 
night after night, for even a week, let 
alone eternity? If “God is love,” as 
Jesus plainly said, then it is an insult 
to Him to say that He will punish His 
erring children with ten thousand 
times more cruelty, hate, and heart- 
lessness than any human parent would 
use in punishing his children. There 


are seeming contradictions in the Bible 
but I-rest my faith on belief in the su- 
preme declaration of Jesus that God is 
love, and that God is to be thought of 
as a Heavenly Father more merciful 
and more forgiving than. human par- 
ents.—A. H. D., North Carolina. 


To get these discussions back 
6,/ closer to groundline, a few 

suggestions. We got so tired 
reading letters from ladies who could 
not get nylon stockings and fresh 
white bread at the store; so tired, 
too, of letters from farmers com- 
plaining too much food is going to 
people said to be starving (these 
gentlemen seemed to doubt it) in 
foreign lands, that we asked Alice 
Nichols. who helps us on research 
from time to time, to dig up a few 
facts. She writes: 


We ran short, a bit, during the War 
largely because, in our war prosperity, 
we ate, we Americans, so greedily. We 
are even greedier now. Civilians are 
now eating 88.9 per cent of our tre- 
mendous food production, 2.8 per cent 
goes to Americans in uniform, 3 per 
cent into normal commercial export 
channels, which leaves a measly 5.3 
per cent going to relief feeding. Dur- 
ing the war, the military ‘and lend- 
lease at least took 17 per cent; so we 
are really eating our heads off now. 

Alice Nichols. 


Remark from Tennessee: 


The moan of a little German or 
Japanese child dying of hunger, 

no less than its screams in dying 
under bombs, atomic or otherwise, 
would sound very similar to that of 
American, English, or Portuguese chil- 
dren. Mrs. T. R. M., 
Warren County, Tenn. 


To show love to all mankind is we) 


/ 


cae BK 


the way to have few enemies. 
This was plainly proved in Penn’s 
settlement of Pennsylvania. While a 
great many settlers who treated the 
Indians as enemies were killed, not a 
single Friend was killed. Why not? 
Simply because the Friends kept true 
to their principles of peace and love 
and trust in the Lord. 

King Charles chided Penn severely 
for risking his life and that of his 
Friends in settling among the savages 
“unprotected,” but love and kindness 
was their protection. They needed no 
other. erson M. Barker. 

Randolph Cownty, N. C. 


To Mr. Barker the $8 for the 
month’s most striking letter, 
and to Mrs. M. of Tennessee 
the $10 for the best postal card.... 
Many of our readers will know 
the writing of Gerald W. Johnson. 
Better than most, because of inti- 
mate contacts with top scientists and 
the military, he is helping wake up 
America to three facts every Pro- 
gressive Farmer reader ought to 
think seriously about: 1) An atomic 
bomb race, world-wide, now is on; 
2) we started it; 3) there is no 
defense against the atomic bomb. 
With our childish display, rattling 
our new atomic bomb in highly pub- 
licized Pacific maneuvers, the devil 
is indeed unchained, Can Russians, 
Europeans, Asiatics in general, and 
even our fellow Americans of the 
continent just south, be blamed for 
feeling that we, the people of the 
United States are playing the part 
of the devil in relation to the future 
peace of the world? 


Yours, 
Address letters to 
“Country Voices” 
Dept., c/o The al 
Progressive Farmer. . 
Editor-at-Large. 


P. S.. With September, children 
are starting back to school all over 
the South. In what ways are the 
schools in your locality doing a bet- 
ter job than they used to do? In 
what ways might they be made to 
render still better service to pupils 
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HEARING AIDS 


BURGESS 
BATTERIES 


AT NEARBY 
DRUG, RADIO AND 
HARDWARE STORES 
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Relieve 


* 


keep horse at work... 


The best way to keep bruises, strains, 
swellings from causing expensive “‘lay- 
ups” is to attend to them right away /# 
with Absorbine. fe 

A stand-by for over 50 years, Absorbine @ 
is used by many leading veterinarians to * 
help prevent such congestive troubles from 
becoming permanent afflictions. 

Absorbine rubbed on swelling relieves 
the soreness. By speeding blood fiow to 
injury it helps on fog congestion. Usually 
swelling is relie in a few hours! 

Absorbine costs only $2.50 for a long- |; 
lasting bottle. When Absorbine works to (# 
clear up injury, as it has on many others, | 
you'll agree Absorbine is worth many 
times its cost. At all druggists. 


W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. ‘| ¥ 


_ Absorbine 
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Wateh for the Trademark on every article you buy. 
























BARGAIN 
IN AMERICA 
Darwin, Triumph, Breeder 
and Cottage Tulip Bulbs, 
marvelous assortment of 
flaming rainbow colors guar- 
anteed to flower 4 years. 
SEND NO MONEY. ORDER 
RE NOW... PAY LATER. Bulbe reach 
t ‘ou in time for fall planting for only 
1.69 plus + 04. pot stage. ame ones 
sent prepai ° mpt acti 
brings you 12 genuine Dutch mes ibe FREE. 
Act now. Send your name and address to 
MICHIGAN BULB CO., Dept. RB-1604 . 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
moins GRAY’S OINTMENT 
LIKE 
FOR YOUR SKIN 
@ Extra soothing and comforting to externafly caused 
itching, rash, tetter, pimples, irritations and minor cuts, 
sprains, burns and bruises. Contains wholesome and s 
ing pine tar and other antiseptics. At all drug stores, 
postpaid for 35c if yours has none. W. F. Gray Company. 
Nashville, Tennessee. 
MENT 
=p GRAY’S OINT 
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3-POINT 
TEST 


tells why 
they're the 








1. Tough! Made of heavy duty 8-oz. 
denim, reinforced, double stitched! 
2. Sanforized (max. shrinkage 1%). 
Can't shrink out of size. 3. Scientifi- 
cally graduated sizes to fit men of 
every build. 4. Plus features built-in, 
Full-cut pockets conveniently placed. 
5. For value, compare with any other 
brand at any pricel 


Featured by better stores 


RICE STIX « WHanuacturers « ST. LOUIS 
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| Things to Do 


| welcoming the school teachers to 
¢o } 


oh 








us 
NOW! 
WOOL QUILT BLOCKS C 





. warm 
And at only about 44 cost of 
by the yard! 


man 
-Back Guar- 
LIMITEDI 








0., Dept. WJ-31, Sesser, Ill. 


YOUR CHURCH 
in September 


By REV. JAMES W. SELLS 


G HARE your harvest with those in 

Europe who do not have food. 
Almost every church denomination 
has some drive on 
to get food to the 
devastated terri- 
tories of Europe 
and Asia. A year 
ago the war was 
won — but that 
was just one war. 
The next one will 
be prevented if 
we get food and 
clothing to the innocent children 
who have suffered from this war. 

Two shiploads of Jerseys and 
mixed breed cattle were shipped 
from Gulfport, Miss., the last of 
July to the Republic of Greece. 
These cattle were donated by the 
people of Mississippi to the farmers 
of Greece. 

Governor Thomas L. Bailey of 
Mississippi and the Rural Life Coun- 
cil sponsored this move. 








Rev. Sells 


P One Negro Bap- 
Glad to Give tist hea Porte 
$100 to buy a cow, a Methodist 
church in Picayune gave $300, an 
Intermediate Sunday School De- 
partment in Hattiesburg gave $55 
and so it went; churches of all de- 
nominations, civic clubs, and indi- 
viduals helped raise the money or 
gave cows. L. O. Crosby of Pica- 
yune was general chairman and he 
was assisted by B. B. Wiggins of 
Jackson and a committee of 25. 

Rev. J. J. Rooks of St. Petersburg, 
Fla., initiated a move through the 
extension forces of Florida where 
beef cattle which were given for 
this purpose were slaughtered, cook- 
ed, canned, and shipped. Two 
carloads have already gone from 
that area. In another part of Flori- 
da spinach and turnip fields were 
picked, processed, and shipped. 

If your pastor does not know of 
any place to ship food, write Gifts- 
in-Kind Office, American Friends 
Service Committee, 20 South 12th 
Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa., or Com- 


-_. | mittee on Overseas Relief, 297 


eD * gpee” 


Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


1. Give a party, 
Or a_ reception, 


you community. 
2. Give your college students a 


| party the week before college opens. | 
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ihinins Three men and a boy... Y) in one day... 


“ t— with a concrete mixer* <= 62 bags of cement 


@ 





7 S26 cu. yds. of sand... and 8 of gravel 


CAN BUILD A FEEDING FLOOR LIKE THIS... 

















* lf your dealer can supply you with ready-mixed concrete, this 
work will require approximately 10 yards and can be done with 
less labor. ; 


Faster, cheaper cattle and hog gains : . . increased manure value 
. . - savings in labor and bedding . . . and, most important of all, 
savings in feed ... you get all these benefits by providing concrete 
feeding floors for your livestock. What’s more, successful livestock 
men figure a concrete feeding floor pays for itself in its first year 
of use. 


A concrete feeding floor made with Lehigh Cement is one of the 
most profitable of many concrete farm improvements . . . tanks, pits, 
vats, flumes, walks, many others. See your Lehigh Dealer—he can 
help you build wisely to save more, 


LEHIGH 


68 25.1, B28. e—) 





LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY e auentown, PA. CHICAGO, ILL. SPOKANE, WASH, 
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HOW TO BUY STONES 
The answer is found in our free monument book. 
We pay freight. Write us now. 

U.S. MARBLE & GRANITE CO. 

A-32 


Oneco, Fla. 


Buy safely from our advertisers. They 
are reliable and guaranteed. 











Let them know how much your | 


community thinks of them before 
they leave home. Do this for the 
GI's who go back to college. 

8. Make plans for Promotion Day 
in the Sunday school. 

4, Plan for Rally Day, which is 
either the last so Ml in September 
or the first Sunday in October. 

5. Celebrate Children’s Week by 
visiting in the homes of every child 
in your Sunday school. (These visits 
to be made by the teachers of the 


| various classes.) 


6. Consider participating in 
World Communion Sunday, Oct. 6. 

7. Survey your territory for possi- 
ble Neighborhood Sunday schools, 
to be held in homes which are too 
far for people to walk to church. 


1 ————" CHURCH HELPS 
Suggested services to honor 4-H club, 


FFA, and FHA members will be includ- 
ed in our October Church Helps leaflet. 
There‘ll also be plans for a Rally Day 
program, Harvest Moon supper, and 
Halloween party. All this for 5 cents a 
copy. Send orders to Service Editor, 
The Progressive Farmer, at nearest 
office—Dallas, Raleigh, Memphis, Bir- 
mingham. 
































POULTRY EQUIPMENT 


Povecccereecsecceceeesesesee® 


Built for-Profitable 
_---” Poultry Production 


Before you lay out your money be sure that 
you are getting the best buy—equipment that 
“~~ will help you make more money from poultry. 

# Look for the HUDSON “Diamond H” on 
fountains, feeders, nests and brooders. This 
familiar trademark means “Tested and Proved” 
to provide the best equipment for raising 
healthier, stronger, more profitable poultry... 
means the equipment is built stronger and 
better to serve longer at lower cost. Get more 
for your money — buy from the dealer who 
sells the HUDSON “Diamond H” line. 


H. D. HUDSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 





SPRAYERS 


HAY TDOLS} AND 32% 


BARM EQUIPMENT j 
LIVESTOCK EQUIPMENT 
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FARM VENTILATION 
EQUIPMENT 


POULTRY [EQUIPMENT 
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What to do if 


LOST IN THE WOODS fies 


AT NIGHT! 


















Common sense and your flash- 

light can bring you through, 

says Adirondack guide Edwin 
Young, of Star Lake, N. Y. 


First—take it easy! You're never 

really Jost until you lose your 
head! Don’t travel at night. Instead, 
use your flashlight to gather boughs 
and leaves for a bed, near a stream 
if possible. Build a signal fire; it 
will warm you and protect you and 
also help to direct searchers. Then— 
















Flash the S.O.S. signal with 

your flashlight—three short, 
three long, three short—to guide 
searchers. Long-lasting ‘“Eve- 
ready” batteries will send bun- 
dreds of such brilliant, penetrat- 
ing light signals. Above all, keep 
warm, and save your strength 
for daylight. Then, best advice 
is: Stay where you are until help 
comes. But, if you must travel — 







«© 

Put out fire, head downstream 
3 along any running water; it 
will generally lead you to safety. 
Then resolve: To always carry 
matches in a waterproof case, a 
compass, and an “Eveready” flash- 
light on every outing! 


4 When you need a flashlight for emer- EXTRA 
gency use—in the woods, at home, in 

your car, you need it! That's why it’s wise POWER, 
not to compromise with anything less EXTRA LIFE 
than “Eveready” batteries. Their longer 

life of brighter light has made them the —AT NO 
largest-selling batteries in the world. Ask EXTRA COST 






for “Eveready” flashlight batteries by name. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


UCC) 


TRADE -MARK 


The registered trade-mark ‘‘Eveready”’ 


OTTAWA Wood Saw 
FOR TRACTORS 
Fast wood sawing, quickly pays 
for self. Easily moved while 
attached. Big blade. Free details, 
OTTAWA MFG. CQ. 
W-922 Oak Ave., Ottewa, Kans, 





N~. 


distinguishes products of National Carbon Company, Ine. 
Freight Paid 


a 7 lettering and Footstone. 


26 in. high, 20 in. wide, 8 in. thick. 
Sonstoction guaranteed. Tatolog Free. 
EMPIRE MONUMENT COMPANY 
DEPARTMENT 7 STATION F, ATLANTA, GA. 
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US. Gov: urges home fruit tree piariting NOW 


Big New STARK YEAR BOOK 












72 Art Color Pages. . FREE 


We stand 20% of the cost of amazing new Fruit 


Tree Collections to encourage Prompt ——-. 

Specials in Roses and Shrubs get 

EW varieties of fruit trees save years red wait- € i 

ing—now ready to bring quick profits: 

Bred and Selected to bear younger. 

Introduced by the wizards of horti 

culture, Burbank and Stark. Lus- 
cious fruits of mammoth size and extra 

flavor. Pure Strain and Hybrid trees cross bred for vigor and 

hardiness so they thrive and bear almost anywhere farm crope grows 

They are given head start by Stark Extra Heavy Root System 
of grafting—each tree inspected 5 times by nursery a to as- 
sure you very cream of the cro Tey runts or weakli: 

GLORIOUS BOOK OF CHAMPION FRUITS GF REE while 
they last) shows miracle fruits, yor and roses in color photos. 
“Experts' Choice” Fruit Tree Collections now at 20% off—we stand 
Ys of cost to encourage prompt planting heotes to overcome fruit 
shortage. Specials in shrubs and roses. MAIL COUPON today. 


“STARK WURSERIES & ORCHARDS CO., Bx vvi6, Louisiana, Me, 
& WOMEN WANTED 


oe -TIME - ax 
riffin made exce; 
earnings 424008 or 8 month spare time. —— 
chance = xeore as Govt. urges Home Fruit S 
Wieatios. jASH paid weekly. Liberal commission, 
valuable prizes outfit. Free training. No in- 
vestment. Don't miss chance. MailCoupon NOW! 















Please send Free 
1947 Book of World's 
Champion Fruit Trees. 
0 Check here for special 10- 
tree proposition. 
0 Check here for special over 20- 
tree proposition. 






























By L. A. NIVEN, Horticultural Editor 


@ “Plant lots of fall vegetables!” Over and over through the 

years we've urged that for the sake of the farm family’s health 

and pocketbook. Then came the war years with an even great- 

er need for growing all the food we possibly could and as nearly 

the year-round as we could.” Now with the fighting over—but 

not the starving—we make doubly urgent our appeal, “Grow 
all the fall vegetables you can eat, can, and sell!!” 





N the coastal region of Southeast of days from planting required to 





Virginia, the Tidewaterand mature: 
Coastal Plains area of North Caro- Crop Days to mature 
lina, and the lower half or South Masten’ seseecetecsseseesenanensee = me : 
: : . a oe re) 
Carolina plant Te ee 65 to 85 
i pe wees sie EES RE eae ee 65 to 70 
ard plants, spin- Swiss chard. .......-.-<--cc-<e- 45 to 65 
ach, rape, kale, OS eas mempercete: 20 to 30 
bush snapbeans, Lame =... 60 to 75 
beets, carrots, tur- Onion sets for 
nips, cabbage, green onions .............. 85 to 40 
Chinese cabbage, Guisne fases 00d... to -y 
SOI MOOD 6c nencdenseed to 
: Swiss ‘e +© and i Sagi hes aia Pees ae 90 to 120 
. m= Pcerntan third Cauliflower ....................100 to 125 
Mr. Niven : Chinese cabbage ........--.- 9@ to 110 


of Virginia, Pied- 
mont area of North Carolina, and 
upper half of South Carolina plant 
the following: spinach, tendergreen, 
mustard, rape, kale, turnips, cab- 
bage plants, collard plants, Chinese 


: The following are 
Quite Hardy quite hardy and 
will stand in the open in most of the 
Cotton South,’ and above it with 
slight protection: 


cabbage, mustard, tendergreen, on- rate Days to  & 
ion sets, beets, and lettuce. Spinac cagnscorememneneseaneonate 30 to 
5 <8 Kale and rape ..............-- 90 to 120 
In western two-thirds of Virginia Citas 100 to 130 
‘and Mountain area of North Caro- ek ee Fa 150 
| lina plant: spinach, tendergreen, OSS a eee 150 
mustard, rape, kale, and turnips. Rutabaga turnips .......... 80'to 100 


Many have 
found it profit: 
able to grow late summer and fa 
vegetables in frame gardens. BY 
this method drouth, heat, and cold 

may be overcome to a certain extent. 
They are not expensive, and whet 
ever it is practicable to do so the! 


By figuring average Frames Again 
How Late date of first frost in 

one’s own section it is easy to deter- 
mine how late it is usually safe to 
plant frost-tender vegetables. This 
table gives the average number of 
days from planting required for ma- 


turity: may tried. 

Crop Days to mature To make one, thoroughly prepa 
ae lima poems ns caneapen is * 6 and enrich a piece of ground 4 to 
Bleek Snapbeans ...........- en - 75 feet wide, and as long as want 
te tee DEBE -rnereerneenne 55 on 80 usually 25 to 80 feet. Then endl 
pte ED notsnnpicosensanincs 60 rae 80 in a box-like frame, using planks ! 
Tomatoes 100 to 190 foot wide, Nail strips crosswise th 
Irish potatoes ................ 75 to 100 frame each 5 feet. These help sup 


port the sides and hold up slats 
brush, or muslin cloth, or to provide 
partial shade in very hot weather o 
brush or other material to pro 

from early cold weather. Localt 


Following is a list 
Frost Hardy = that will with- 


stand considerable frost, but not 
very hard freezes, and the number 
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for Your Copy? 
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Du Pont’s 
New Book on 
Worm Control 





For latest facts about how to 
control worms, send for your 
copy of Du Pont’s new booklet 
on Phenothiazine. It covers— 


e All Methods of Treatment 
e All Types of Livestock 
e Gives U.S.D.A. Dosages 


Contains complete details on all 
ways to use Phenothiazine—the 
drug that kills more kinds of 
worms in more kinds of animals 
than any other known remedy. 
Tells how to feed it with grain 
or salt—also how to administer 
individual treatments with cap- 
sules, boluses or drench. 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE 


This new booklet makes easy 
reading of official facts. It’s based 
on U.S. Dept. of Agriculture 
recommendations, state tests 
and Du Pont research. Provides 
a practical, reliable guide for 
everyday farm use. Contains 24 
illustrations. 


FOR MOST EFFECTIVE CONTROL 


Plan now to take full advantage 
of this unusually effective drug 
which the U.S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture calls the ‘nearest ideal’ 
worm remedy. Send for the book- 
let today—and when you use 
Phenothiazine, ask for worm 
remedies made with Du Pont 
Phenothiazine, first in commer- 
cial production. 


OUPONT 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
« » THROUGH CHEMISTRY 








E.I.du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Grasselli Chemicals, Dept. P.F.-6 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 


Please send me your free booklet on 
“How to Control Worms in Live- 
stock with Phenothiazine.”’ 





Name 
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eons water supplies. Plant in frame | 
gardens only rather low growing | 


vegetables, such as bush snapbeans, 


uce, Onions, spinach, tender- | 


pies etc. Plant to secure a succes- 
sion of vegetables, and in rows 
|about 18 inches wide crossways of 


ithe bed to make cultivation least | 


| troublesome. | |  POWERFU 
Endive makes a rath- | } L AMMUN TION: 


r : ' 
Try This er acceptable substi- 
tute for lettuce. Sow seed early in 
September. Plant thinly in rows and 


apart. When the heads are well 


tying the leaves up loosely when 
dry. Many prefer green to bleached 
heads. 


Even at this late date 
there is still time to 
profit by heavily mulching any vege- 
itables now growing, also to push 


Time To 





|them along with a sidedressing of | 
| nitrate of soda or other quickly avail- | 


able nitrogen fertilizer. 


Fall Peas 


peas in the fall it is worth trying. 
Anywhere in the Cotton Belt plant 


only on quite fertile and moist soil. 
A branch bottom is a good place. 


Do These 15 Things Also 


September plantings, remove all 
weeds, grass, and other refuse. 





2. If manure is available, broad- 
cast heavy and plow under. 


| 8. Because deep plowing tends 
to dry out soil, break garden soil 
only about 4 inches deep for fall 
planting. 

4. Thoroughly harrow and fine 
soil after plowing. 

5. For planting use a third mane 
| seed than in spring, and plant 1% 
| 2 times as deep. 

6. When watering vegetables 
soak the ground, and leave alone 
until well dried out before applying 
more. 

7. Control collard or harlequin 
cabbage bug, and squash bug with 


'Sabadilla dust. This seems to be 


the only poison that will kill them. | 


8. Kill plant lice on turnips and | 


‘other vegetables with nicotine sul- 


phate, two teaspoonfuls, and an 
ounce of soap to a gallon of water. 
9. Rotenone or Cryolite dust 


‘should be applied on collards, tur- 


nips, or other vegetables where 
webworms are present. 
10. For turnip greens, plant Sev- 


‘entop and Shogoin varieties. For 


roots Purple Top Globe and White 


| Egg are leaders. 


11. Food is scarce. Plant heavily 


|of all fall vegetables, especially all 
kinds of greens and root crops. 


12. For green onions during win- 


ter, plant in September regular on- 
ion sets and some of white multi- 
pliers. 


13. If you have a frame garden | 


where water may be applied, sow in 
narrow rows a mixture of Seventop 
turnips, mustard, rape, and tender- 


| green and have some fine greens in 
{three to four weeks. 


| 


| 





14. For a fall crop of squash, 


'plant a few hills of early varieties 
|anywhere in the Cotton Belt now, 
and keep them watered. 

15. Take a chance and make a 
planting of bush snapbeans. 





thin to one plant, 12 to 15 inches | 


grown they may be blanched by | 


While most folks do | 
not plant English | 


early in September. Expect success | 


1. Before breaking ground for | 
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“THERE'S NO MORE 
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_IN THE WORLD THAN 
PETERS HIGH VELOCITY” 
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LOOK FOR THE 

FAMOUS BLUE 

PETERS HIGH VELOCITY 
SHOT SHELL! 























How Peters “High Velocity” Shot Shells Help You Bag More Game 


“POWERFUL SHOT SHELLS that reach out farther for high-flying, fast-flying game 
are yours in Peters High Velocity! These great shells have instant, dependable 
ignition, ‘Rustless’ non-corrosive priming, progressive-burning smokeless 





| 
| 
| 
| 








powder, perfect pellets, special wadding, and special Peters ‘Water-Tite’ 
bodies. Won’t crush or otherwise become injured in your pocket—always 
ready for instant action! 


“ASK YOUR DEALER about Peters High Velocity shot shells! Available in limited 
quantities. Size for size—for any make of shotgun—+there’s no more powerful, 
more dependable shot shell in the world!” 
PETERS CARTRIDGE DIVISION 

Remington Arms Company, Inc., Bridge- 

port 2, Conn. “High Velocity,”’ “‘Rust- 

less’’ and ““Water-Tite’’ are Reg. U. S. 

Pat. Off. by Peters Cartridge Division. 


PETERS 


PACKS THE POWER 


H pe i 
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Be tneatdiai SSR a 
TOMBSTONE Y | Read Our Advertising Columns 
thaey besotifel low cost dies . for new offers by our advertisers. 
Freight ama ae Then write for their catalogs. You'll 
save money by it. 











FORDS| 


RUBBER — MILKERS 


MOLDS 


Amazing rubber mold-making outfit 
makes perfect flexible molds of plaques. 
ash trays, bookends, etc. Molds cost 6¢ 
to 25¢ each. Each mold makes hundreds 
of novelties and gifts to sell for $1.00 
apiece and more! No experience neces- 
sary. Jirerythins _fernicies. ag gee 
easy. Start profitable business in your home—sell to stores, sinks 

Gin ‘shops, friends, resorts; toad Wands, by mail Full of | Mh SRO IEEE milks aniwhere. 49 


spare time. Write for complete FREE details and easy 
instructions, SO-LO WORKS, Oept. K-831, Loveland, Ohio Myers-Sherman Co., 1309 E.12$t., Streator, HL 
















. AIRLINER fe 
OVERHEAD TRACK 
NO PIPELINES { 
FASY TO INSTALL 
Milks FASTER—gets more milk—increases 


your profits! Many exclusive features. Easier to 
clean—simpler to operate gentle, sure —- 
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‘Proved By Experience 


The SUPER QUALITY CALF FEEDING PROGRAM is the 
result of many years of intensive research as well as the ex- 
perience of successful dairymen. It is designed to provide the 
feed nutrients needed to build sound development and to do so 
more economically than by feeding whole milk alone. 


Saves Milk-Promotes Growth 


Raise better calves on less milk by following the SUPER 
QUALITY CALF FEEDING PROGRAM. Saves an average 
of over 100 gallons of milk per calf, helps prevent scours and 
digestive upsets and promote big-framed, healthy heifers more 
able to produce up to their inherited capacity. 


Write for Folder 


Drop us a post card, with your name and address, 
and we’ll send you this folder fully explaining the 
SUPER QUALITY CALF FEEDING PRO- 
GRAM. It’s Free, Write us for it today. 











STANDARD FEED MILLING COMPANY 


6-U Fairlie Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
or Dept. PF, Hopkinsville, Ky. 











REGISTERED ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
HEIFERS FOR SALE 


We offer a choice selection of bred and 
open Angus heifers, ranging in age from 
12 to 20 months. Just the kind you want 
in your own herd. We also have spring 
Hampshire boars and Guernsey bull 
calves available. 


ANGUS & GUERNSEY e HAMPSHIRE 


CATTLE HOGS 
Visitors always welcome 





The reliable drinking water antiseptic. 

At aH druggists and poultry supply 

dealers. 50c, $1.00, $2.50 and $4.00, 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


WALKER REMEDY COMPANY, Waterloo, lowa 





September Jobs for 
POULTRY RAISERS 


By C. F. PARRISH 
Poultry Extension, N.C. State College 








@ The poultry raiser who follows the most up-to-date methods wil] 
weather all the storms and make money in the years ahead. Read 
here the importance of laying house clean-up .. . electric lights for 
layers . . . warm water on cold days ... and plenty of grazing 
crops to lower feed costs. The time to sow such crops is now, ~ 








BRAYS 43 ISLAND 
f-e.pavisidee PLANTATION Y"AzS*® 


WHITE LEGHORNS 


250-350 Pedigreed Sired 





Colonial FALL Chicks 


Prompt shipments. All leading breeds and 
hybrids. Sexed, if desired. Rock bottom 
rices made possible by being world's 
ay hatchers, U.8. A ergves—ralerem 
7 Tested. CAT. E. 
COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS 
Cullman, Ala. Sweetwater, Tenn. 




















@varantee; Money refunded any 

$6 true bo breed, Sle seed to take 

ou get 30 ‘s to make sure o are a8 
‘ale or pullet 


represented. fur- 
x Bargain Brices and ‘Chie Meswal Free. be 
Exicsvist fact TCHERY. Box 95S, BUTLER, MO, 


CHICKS: Days Trial 


AAA 6 ae ot Baby 
Baby Pullets Pullets Cockerels 
$15.50 $25.50 $4.95 


MARTI LEGHORN FARM, Box 17, Windsor, Mo. 
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S « 7 i > | > . | >e>) | _ - 
Straight For MORE EGGS and GREATER PROFITS get 
big money making strains. From one of 


ORIGINAL CHIN-CHINS 


Reise meney-meking Gent Chischilles, 
King ef eff Bebbite. Gergeeus tu 
Big demend. Big pretite. Smell sepite’ 
An ideol Ousiness for enybedy enywhere 





















SEXED America’s finest poultry breeding in- 
OnIOKS Fuuu Curkiéa, 0° wo ue 6 
BOOTH FARMS, Box 913-E, Clinton, Mo. 





GEPTEMBER is the month usual- 
ly selected by poultrymen for 
housing the pullet flock. Before such 
housing a number of things need to 
be done, such as preparing and re- 
pebins the laying 
ouse, putting in 
lights, and repair- 
ing the equip- 
ment in the house. 
When the task 
of preparing the 
laying house is 
started, it usually 
means that the 
house is given a 
thorough clean- 
ing; that the ceilings and sidewalls 
are swept down; that the floor is 
scraped clean and scrubbed with a 
lye water solution containing 1 
ounce of lye to each gallon of water. 
The sidewalls should be scrubbed 
to a height of 2 feet from the floor; 
also scrub equipment, such as feed- 
ers and roosting racks. The house is 
then allowed to dry and sprayed 
with an approved disinfectant. 


After the job of 
cleaning is complet- 
ed, the job of repair- 
ing and preparing it 
for the young pullets is started. 
First, the roof should be of such con- 
struction that it does not leak. Many 
poultrymen are using built-up roofs 
and are loud in 
their praises for this 
ty pe roof. Floors 
should be repaired 
and painted with 
some wood preserv- 
ative, especially the 
back Ralf of the 
house which is the 
spate occupied by 
the roosting racks. 
As soon as the floor 
has dried, cover it with 8 inches of 
fine, dry shavings or sawdust. The 
pullets will soon pulverize the litter, 
so to speak, and this will act as a 
layer of insulation material on the 
floor during the cold winter months. 
Additional shavings should be 
added each month, so that 6 inches 
of litter are on the floor by Christ- 
mastime. 

If the wire covering on the roost- 
ing rack is rusted badly, it should 
be replaced now, since this means 
cleaner eggs. The price of feed has 
gone up, and this has narrowed the 
margin of profit between cost of 
production and sale-price. Poultry- 
men should make every effort to 
produce a large number of high 
quality eggs that will command the 
very highest of prices. This means 
that they must also be clean eggs. 


With the high price 
Put Lights in of feed making it 
Laying Pens necessary to adopt 

programs to in- 
crease egg production, it is neces- 
sary, where lights are available, to 
use electric lights on early hatched 
pullets, and on the flock of old hens, 
if one expects to make most money. 
Lights should be installed in the lay- 
ing house now and should be used 
on the old birds beginning in late 





Mr. Parrish 


Preparing 
for Pullets 





August or early September, and 
early hatched pullets at the first 
sign of a neck molt. Lights are used 
on late hatched pullets to hasten 
their maturity. The cost of installing 
lights will vary some from farm to 
farm, but it is an excellent way to get 
four or more eggs per pullet month- 
ly from Oct. 1 to Feb. 1. These extra 
16 eggs per bird for these months 
will mean $50 per year extra for 
each 100 birds kept. 


Houses 20 x 20 would need two 
40-watt lamps to supply the neces- 
sary amount of light. One watt of 
light should be provided for each § 
square feet of floor space. Lights 
should be installed directly over 
feeders and_ waterers and 6 feet 
above the floor. It is recommended 
that a shallow dome-reflector at 
least 12 inches in diameter be used 
to direct the light downward. The 
system of lighting used in most cases 


in North Carolina is called the’ 


“morning lighting system.” This 
means lights are turned on around 
4 o'clock in the morning, and bum 
until daylight. On cloudy days, 
lights are permitted to burn to 9 or 
10 o'clock in the morning. It is 
necessary that the birds consume 
large quantities of mash if they are 
to lay those extra eggs, and that 
ample light be provided, so they 
can find the feed and water. 


Water-Warmer 
Will Pay 


Many poultry- 
men. find it very 
profitable to pro- 
vide water with the 
chill off during cold 
winter months. A 
very simple meth- 
od for heating the 
water would be to 
provide a plug-in, then use a drop 
cord and a 40-watt lamp for heat- 
ing the water. Just take a tall juice 
can and place 2 or 3 inches of sand 
in the bottom; place the bulb inside 
the juice can, and finish filling the 
can with the sand. Then set this in 
the drinking founts. 


Poultrymenin 
the South are 
rapidly learning 
that it pays to 
insulate our houses against bot 
cold and heat. Now, while the lay- 
ing house is being repaired and is 
empty, is an excellent time to in- 
sulate the roof. A number of ma- 
terials will give satisfactory results. 
It ‘has been my observation that 
where roofs and the sidewalls of lay- 
ing houses are properly insulated, 
egg size does not decrease as muc 
as it does in other houses not insulat- 
ed. Likewise, houses insulated give 
a more uniform egg production ™ 
the extremes of weather. 


Insulate the 
House Now 


September is 


Plant Grazing the month whet 
Crop Quickly most poultry: 
men seed a graz- 


ing crop for poultry, A number of 
grasses or legumes and cereal grailis 
can be used. Some (See page 72) 
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CLIP 
this 


AD! 


Write your name and ad- _ 
dress on a piece of paper and 
clip or pin it to this ad. Mail 
it to us and we will send you 
FREE a NEW BOOKLET tell- 
ing you about Es-Min-E], the 
soil mineralizer that helps you 
grow quality fruits and vege- 
tables! Clip the ad today and 
let us tell you of the amazing 
results obtained by using 
Es-Min-El! 








ESsential 
MiNeral 


Elements 





BOOKLET 




















Tennessee Corporation 


Atlanta, Georgia 











| CERESAN 


DON’T BLAME 





THE ELEVATOR 


FOR DOCKAGE 


You can save dockage and also 
get better yields. Just treat 
seed wheat.with New Improved 
CERESAN*. Usually controls 
stinking smut; stripe, certain 
smuts of barley. Costs little. 











Treat yourself or let your 
elevator or commercial treater 
doit for you today. Free folder 
—Du Pont, 5545 -Nemours 
Bldg., Wilmington 98, Del. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 









TREAT YOURSELF 10 
A BETTER CROP 


Tiaras) 


Treat Seed Wheat with 


“REGU. S, PAT. OFF, 





JOB P. 


CERESAN 


Sold by 


WYATT & SONS 
Raleigh, N. C. 


(ee 





QUICK CASH for 


o 7 No 





MEN—WOMEN 


Experience Required. 
No Money Risk. 
Double your money each easy 
sale with Gibson's Big Master 
Five Flavor Deal.’ 24 ozs. 
# Finest Food Flavors (5 bottles) 
99c. Other Bargain Combina- 
tions. Over 200 Farm and 
Home Products Write for 
Particulars and free sample. 


1. W. GIBSON CO., Dept. A-89, Indianapolis, Ind. 












Flowers 


(From page 51) they multiply rap- 
idly makes them doubly valuable as 
a border plant. 

In preparing a border for lilies be 
sure to provide for good drainage, 
as lilies do not like wet feet. Incor- 


porate plenty of coarse sand with | 


good garden soil and very old barn- 
yard scrapings. Let the bed settle 
for several weeks before planting. 

One of the loveliest borders in my 
garden through late June and early 
July was of old-fashioned double 
day lilies along with the newer thun- 





bergi (hemerocallis) and tiger lilies. | 


As a filler for these I used the dainty 


yeHow and brown black-eyed sus- | 


ans. Seeds of the latter may be 


bought now and sprinkled over the | 


lily border after lilies are planted. 


Other lilies easily grown are: ma- 
donna, regal, spider, Philippine, 


goldband, blue-lily-of-the-Nile, am- | 


aryllis, and amaryllis halli (or sur- 
prise lily). All these should be or- 
dered and planted now. 


Building homes | 


For Homes in deep in the woods 
the Woods is becoming so 

popular that 
many people inquire, how in the 
world they will ever be able to have 
both trees and flowers. That’s 
where native shrubs and wild flow- 
ers come in. Dogwood, redbud, 
bloodroot, and trillium! Daffodils 
take to the woods like ducks to wa- 
ter. Carpet the grounds with the 
above and add to them velvety 
stretches of Johnny-jump-ups! Bor- 
der long walks with wild ferns and 
columbines, phlox subulata and 
anemones, and your home among 
the trees will become a fairyland of 
enchantment. Then people your 
surroundings with good neighbor 
friends in the twilight hours— 
friends who have time to pause in 


the busy rush of life for the fellow- | 


ship that leads to peace. 


Free Building Plans 


WITH fall and winter coming in 

it’s time to be thinking about 
crop storage and about better barns 
and buildings for livestock. Here 
are some building plans offered free 
by your state agricultural colleges. 
Ask for these and any other build- 





| ing plans you wish. 








I. For Virginia Readers 
B-3.15—Frame milk house (12’ x 32’) 
J-7.13—Manure shed 
N-4.13—Small slaughter house 

(12’ x 24’) 
G-5.15—Outdoor hog scalding equip- 
ment 
Address orders to C. E. Seitz, Ex- 
tension Agricultural Engineer, VPI, 
Blacksburg, Va. 
Il. For North Carolina Readers 
61—Self feeder—20 hogs 
270—Vegetable storage 
548—Sweet potato vine cutter 


| 1004—Terracing drag 


Address orders to D. S. Weaver, 
Extension Agricultural Engineer, 
State College, Raleigh, N. C. 


Ill. For South Carolina Readers 
5567—Cattle shed and hay storage 
]26—2,000-bushel sweet potato house 


152—Combination milking barn and 
house 


62—Electric pig brooder 
9—Cattle feed trough 
5557—General barn and lean-to 
Address orders to C. V. Phagan, 
Extension Agricultural Engineer, 
Clemson College, Clemson, S. C. 


Also look in our advertising col- 
umns for valuable building plans 
offered each month by our guaran- 
teed advertisers. 








Carolinas-Virginia Edition 
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FIRST CHOICE FOR HARVEST SECURITY 


New IDEA 
CORN MACHINES 


NEW IDEA Corn Pickers, with their steady 
trouble-proof pace and remarkable grain 
saving ability. harvest ear corn with real 
speed. Farmers who include shredded 
fodder in their programs, favor the safe, 
economical and reliable NEW IDEA 
Husker-Shredder. In filling cribs and bins, 
hours of heavy labor can be avoided by 
using a NEW IDEA Portable Elevator. The 
complete adaptability of NEW IDEA 
Wagons simplifies hauling operations at 
all seasons of the year. 


CHOC COCO LEO EEE ECE OC OCE EO OOOO OOOOOS: 








tation with your dealer. 


1-ROW 
CORN PICKER 


STEEL FARM WAGONS 


NEW IDEA, Inc., Coldwater, Ohio 


Factories: Coldwater, O. — Sandwich, Ill. 





Nation wide industrial disturbances have reduced production 
of NEW IDEA machines this year. We suggest early consul- 
If wanted machines are not avail- 
able, he might be able to assist in arranging for custom work. 








Advertisements might be likened to show windows in which advertisers dis- 


play their wares. Read the advertisements in this issue. 





NEW 


HIGHER 





PAY? 





Soldiers in Uncle Sam’s new peacetime Regular Army 
are now receiving higher pay than ever before. For 
example, a Private’s pay has been increased 50%. And 
that’s only one of many attractive features of an Army 
career. You may enlist if you are 18 to 34 inclusive 
(17 with parents’ consent). Get all the facts and figures 
about the new pay increases for all Army grades at your 


nearest U. S. Army Recruiting Station. 


A GOOD 


U.S.A 


ENLIST NOW? 


FINE 


ioB 


oR yo 


rmy 


TH 


PROFESSION 
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“CORNHUSKE QUINTS” 


-the Worlds Only 


Drove WAYNE DEPENDABILITY! 


Animal history was written Nov. 20, 
1945 onthe farm of Leo Schmoldt, Fair- 
bury, Nebr., when a Polled Shorthorn 
cow gave birth to five living calves. 
Livestock records reveal only one other 
birth of living quintuplets in cattle . « . 
and these lived only eight days. 
SowhenDr.L.J.Smith(above)arrived 
at the farm, he realized the historic sig- 
nificance of this birth, and keeping 
them alive became the most important 
veterinary assignment of his life. He 
held history in his grasp—and he did 
not let go! When the chips were down 
—when feeding could mean the differ- 
ence between life or death—Dr. Smith 
chose Wayne. He knew from experience 
with his own livestock that he could de- 
pend on Wayne. And today the “‘Corn- 
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“FULL STRENGTH’-FEEDS FOR 
LIVEST 


POULTRY AND 


Pes ee OR RE nea ge 


age, a 
Ral a 


if PAYS TO FEED 


eo, Cet 


-- 





husker Quints”’ are still alive—normal 
—and as big and healthy as average 
beef calves of the same age and breed- 
ing. When ‘Full Strength” nutrition was 
vital, Wayne proved sts true value and 
dependability. 

Forfeedingallclassesoflivestock,and 
poultry too—you can depend on 
WAYNE, the only feed carrying the 
“IQ” Seal of Quality. Triple tests for 
“Ingredient Quality’’ assure ‘‘full 
strength’’ sources of vitamins and 
other vital nutrients for your feeding 
program, 

* +. 


Illustrated booklet, telling complete storY 
of the ‘Cornhusker Quints” may be ob- 
tained by sending 25c to Dr. L. J. Smith, 
Fairbury, Nebraska. 



















BRICK MACHINES 





USE CONCRETE BLOCKS 


FOR ALL TYPES PERMANENT BUILDINGS 
in City or Country . 


CONCRETE BLOCK MACHINES 





Monufactured by 


WAGONER MEG, CO. Sis tien corsine 


CONCRETE MIXERS 


Friedens Road 

















EYE COMFORT 


BURNING, SMART- Z : 

ING, OVER-WORKED Bg ‘ 
EYES, are quickly 
soothed, cleansed and 
refreshed by 3 


JOHN A. DICKEY’S 
OLD RELIABLE EYE WASH 


It relieves irritation due to exposure to sun, 
dust, wind and glare or to over-use. 25c & 








Low Price ROME Witea ERG 


CLEARS LAND FAST! Powerful 6-HP motor with 
friction clutch for safe operation. 
Cuts down timber, brush and 

hedge; turn blade vertically and 
saw logs to length. be 


50c at all drug stores. Genuine in red carton. 
DICKEY DRUG COMPANY, BRISTOL, VA. 
SR eb a a SR RRR RENIN 


















FAVORITE 









FOR 30 YEARS 


_ 
‘ s ry 
LAXATIVE (he Dota Sree as citen pales ta 
oF *s belt work. Fully guaranteed. 
MILLIONS Ws Brush Ave., Ottawa, 
' as 


GUERNSEY INFORMATION 


The Guernsey Breed and Brand Program offers 
greater income for you through steady sales of 
animals and premium market for GOLDEN 
GUERNSEY Milk. Send for FREE booklet out- 
lining the Guernsey proposition. It will pay you 
profits! 

THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 

690 Grove Street, Peterborough, New Hampshire 


















We. Honor 
42 Counties 


(From page 6) cash than selling 
“boundaries” and 2) saving more fu- 
ture timber. 

Craven—For tobacco growers who, 
having lost 85 to 50 per cent of 1946 
crop by wet weather, are taking steps 
to avoid such losses in future. : 

Durham—For a decision to make 
the Durham Fat Stock Show a perma- 
nent exposition, with support by the 
Mutual Exchange. 

Halifax—For a farm-wide demon- 
stration in the use of mechanization 
in which 311 acres of crops were satis- 
factorily grown without a mule. 

Iredell—For increased plantings of 
Ladino clover now gaining popularity 
everywhere; also for new pastures seed- 
ed on “new ground” at low cost because 
leaf mulch furnishes excellent cover for 
young plants. 

Johnston—For survey of the coun- 
ty cotton ginning equipment revealing 
that one gin in six was lowering cotton 
staple one grade by poor ginning. 

Lee—For a lesson learned when 
one man, whose tobacco was ruined by 
hail, had no insurance, and his neigh- 
bor had insurance. 

Lenoir—For the discovery that to- 
bacco after sweet potatoes seems more 
susceptible to fusarium wilt. 

Moore—For a successful peach sea- 
son—prices fair, labor adequate, fruit 
clean. 

Nash—For the big “Rural Youth 
Day” at Rocky Mount, Aug. 7, when all 
Nash-Edgecombe rural boys and girls 
enjoyed a program of fun and inspira- 
tion. 

Pasquotank—For increasing num- 
ber of farmers who plant grain sor- 
ghums after early Irish potatoes—pref- 
erring grain sorghums because late corn 
is badly injured by summer insects. 

Perquimans—For 51 farmers who 
profited from the Albermarle wool pool. 

Person—For 80 new homes built 
largely for (and by) returning veterans 
going back to farming. 

Richmond—For astonishingly fine 
results from using crotalaria to enrich 
Sandhill soils; on one poor strip corn 
yield jumped from 3 bushels to 25 bush- 
els an acre. 

Rockingham—For tests showing 
that Oxford 1 tobacco is not resistant 
to attacks of black shank, but Oxford 
2 and Oxford 3 showed up extremely 
well. 

Surry—For successful use of La- 
dino clover by Troy McKnight of Mt. 
Airy, Route 1, in pasturing hogs for 
market. 

Tyrrell—For tests showing spacing 
seed Irish potatoes 12 inches apart on 
oe + inf gave highest yields of US. 

o. 1's, 


More Money for 
Vocational Education 


"THE following figures show the 

new amounts that will be avail- 
able for vocational education in 
your state and other Southern States 
under the new George-Barden Act 
just passed by Congress. (These 
sums are in addition to the amounts 
heretofore available from the Smith- 
Hughes Act.) The first column 
shows the total new additions each 
state will receive for vocational ag- 
riculture, the second column the 
new amounts available for home ec 
teaching: 





Home 
Agriculture Economics 

Alabama $422,579 $269,152 
Arkansas 350,220 206,590 
Florida 96,0389 115,940 
Georgia 430,302 279,076 
Kentucky 896,766 271,777 
Louisiana 268,681 188,342 
Mississippi 441,476 288370 
North Carolina 522,128 353,618 
Oklahoma 292,789 198,325 
South Carolina 288,397 195,184 
Tennessee 401,342 257,120 
Texas 679,468 476,960 
Virginia $10,370 235,945 
West Virginia 167,579 186,197 
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FARM WELDING 












Sensational New Lincoln “Fleet-Arc 
Jr.” poset simplifies welding of light 
and heavy metals, hard-facing, general 
repair, construction work because its 
“Arc-Booster” provides the world’s 
easiest-striking A.C. arc. Current cone; 
trol is continuous. . . accurate and easy.) 
No plug shifting or tap changing. Weld.| 
ing range: 20 to 180 amperes. Ideal fori 
rural power lines because input is lim. 
ited to 37 amps.; meets utility and 
R.E.A. requirements. 


WELDED ON BUMPER HITCH IN 15 MINUTES 
This farmer made hitches from \” 
round bar, cut with hacksaw, bent in 
vise and welded on front of tractor frame 
as shown in sketch. Completed in 15 
minutes. You can do hundreds of jobs 
like this with the New “‘Fleet-Arc Jr.” 
Write for Bulletin 365. 


THE LINCOLN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


DEPT. 114 ° CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


Largest Manufacturer of Arc Welding 
Equipment in the Warld 


Fillets welded with — 
S/s2” "FLEETWELD 47 








STEP UP 
OATS YIELDS- 


Improve Grazing, too 


‘Treat seed with New Improved 
CERESAN. Generally con- 
trols smuts and seedling dis- 
ease—helps germination and 
stands. 

Also treat seed barley and 
wheat with New Improved 
CERESAN. Helps give in- 
creased stands, smut-free 
crops. See your dealer or seed 
treater. For free folder write 
Du Pont, 5545 Nemours 
Bldg., Wilmington 98, Del. 








JOB P. 


CERESAN 


Sold by 
WYATT & SONS 
Raleigh, N. C. 











RED CEDAR -wante 


TIMBER - LOGS - LUMBER_ 
STUMPAGE 


We pay highest cash prices at cars 
GEO.C.BROWN & CO. GREENSBORDO,N.C 














THE PARAFFINE COMPANIES, INC. 
295 Fifth Avenue * New York 16, 
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CARS.-VA. EDITION 
13¢c a word, $13 inch 


“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell”’ 


MAIL ADS TO THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, RALEIGH, N, C, 


Mississippi-Arkansas-Louisiana Edition—10c a word, $10 inch 
Texas Edition—10c a word, $10 inch 


Georgia-Alabama-Florida Edition—10c a word, $10 inch 
Kentucky-Tennessee Edition—9c a word, $9 inch 


Carolinas-Virginia Edition *® 71 





ALL FIVE EDITIONS 
45c a word, $45 inch 











FARMS FOR SALE 


For Sale—1,050-acre dairy or livestock farm in ew- 
berry County in the center of the South Carolina grags 
pelt. Approximately 400 acres fenced improved pasture 
land. Plenty running water. Large modern dairy barn. 
Four other large barns, 2 dwelling houses. Several 

nant houses with good tenants living in them. About 
£ buildings in all on farm. Lots of growing timber. 
Paved highway runs through place. Good c ity. 


STRAWBERRIES 
Strawberry Plants—Can fill any size order. Write us 
for prices on inspected plants. All leading varieties 


including everbearing and youngberry tips. M. Wood 


& Sons, Judsonia, Ark. 

Blakemore, Belmars, Klondyke, 
$4.00 per thousand. Premier, $5.00. 
Progressive, Minnesota 1166, $8.00. 
Harrison, Tennessee. 





Dunlaps, Missionary, 
Everbearing Gems, 
Jack Banther, 





Easily worth 40 to 50 dollars per acre but for quick 
sale will sacrifice for 25. David R. Hopkins, Columbia, 
south Carolina. 


For Sale—400-acre farm, ten miles west Orangeburg, 
South Carolina. $25 acres rich land under cultivation, 
15 acres pasture; new foreman house, six tenant houses, 
all painted, five barns, 19 stables, 2 turkey houses, 2 
chicken houses, other out buildings. Main dwelling nine 
room, newly remodeled with all modern conveniences. 
Information. G. E. Bolen, Route 3, Orangeburg, S. C. 


250 acres, high state cultivation, river front, Luray, 
Va., about 75 acres bottom land, 75 pasture, 100 tim- 
ber, spring brook, 8-room main house, 6-room tenant 
house, large barn, all with electricity, good condition, 
ghool bus. Zerkle Realty Co., Luray, Va. 

Let us convert your real estate holdings into cash and 
interest bearing paper. Auction Sales bring the high 
dollar and quickest results. Sales conducted anywhare. 
Over thirty years experience. Write J. D. Newsom, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 

Strout’s Farm Catalog Just Out! 27 State—Coast to 
Coast—over 1300 Bargains. Write now for you Free copy 
of this time and money-saving Blue Book. Strout Realty, 
%55-YS 4th Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; 1427 Land Title 
Bidg., Phila. 10, Pa. 

Free catalog, farm bargains, 9 Midwest states. Many 
fully equipped. Many pictures. Special service to those 
who state requirements and payment plan. United Farm 
Agency, 1796-FP Arcade Bldg., 1, St.. Louis, Mo., 

For Sale—Complete Dairy Farm, including equipment, 
buildings, and over 50 cows; good dwelling, 1,100 acres 
of land. Will sell all or half interest to reliable party. 
See W. W. Strickand, Walterboro, 8. C. 

Cool, delightful summers; mild winters; very cheap 
homes, ranches, lands, abundance free stock range, in 
beautiful, healthful, fertile Ozarks. For free literature 
write, Barnsley, Ozone, Ark. 

In the Southern Ozarks—Farms, ranches, retirement 
homes, businesses, business sites, unimproved tracts. 
Write for free lists. Southern Ozarks Realty Co., Real- 
tors, Clinton, Ark. 

West’s Fall Catalogue—Hundreds pages of farm and 
business bargains; free copy. Write West’s Farm 
Agency, PM-3, Pittsburgh 16, Pa. 
































NURSERY STOCK 


FARMERS WHOLESALE NURSERY 


A Dependable Source for True-to-Name Fruit 
Trees. Write for our Special Offer on Early 


Bookings. 
P. O. BOX 65, SMITHVILLE, TENN. 


High Quality Fruit Trees and Ornamental Shrubbery 
reasonably priced. Send today for beautiful Silver An- 
niversary Color Catalog from one of the South’s Leading 
Nurseries. _Howard-Hickory Co., Dept. ‘‘F,’’ Hickory, 
North Carolina. 

Peach and Apple Trees Low as 20c. Pears, plums, 
cherries, nuts, berries, grapevines 10c. Evergreens, 
shrubs, shade trees low as 25c.. Catalog free. Tennes- 
see Nursery Co., Box 108, Cleveland, Tenn. 

Five large hearing size Concord Grape Vines, $1.00; 
50 Giant Gem everbearing Strawberry Plants, $1.00 post- 
paid. Write for price list of fruits and berries. V. P. 
Basham, Mountainburg, Arkansas. 

Fruit Treés, Nut Trees, Berry Plants and Ornamental 
Plant material offered by Virginia's Largest Fruit Tree 
Growers. Write for free copy Planting Guide. Waynes- 
boro Nurseries, Waynesboro, Va. 

Dependable Fruit and Nut Trees—Small fruits. orna- 
mentals and general nursery stock. Combined Catalog 
and Planting Guide Free.. Cumberland Valley Nurseries, 
Inc., McMinnville, Tenn. 

Apples, Peach, Pear and Cherry Trees at wholesale 
prices, postpaid. Catalogue and plant guide free. Gilley 
& Lassiter Nursery and Plant Co., Smithville, Tenn 

Peach, Apple, Plum and pear Trees at wholesale 
prices. Plant guide with order. Write for prices. Frazier 
Nursery Co., Box 1, Smithville, Tenn. 

World’s largest growers early bearing papershell Pecan 
Trees. Fruit trees. Catalog free. Bass Pecan Company, 
Lumberton, Mississippi. 

Peach Trees, 12c; Apples, 15¢. Send catalog other 
fruit trees, plants. Salesmen wanted. Baker Nurseries, 
Higginson, Arkansas. 

Eight June Plum, 2 Alberta Peach, 2 
$5.00. Tung Farms, Hub, Miss. 
































and 3% foot, 





Farm with six-room and three-room houses, pecan 
trees, hogs, cows, chickens, present crop. Belle Hudson, 
Jay, Florida. 

To sell farms or saw timber or get long term farm 
loans at 4% interest write Box 1411, Raleigh. N. C. 


Large House—Barn—15 Acres Land near Town. Rob- 
ert Freshwater, Mebane, N. C. 


Hundreds of Farms — Free Catalog. 
Chase City, Virginia. 


VEGETABLE PLANTS 


Fresh mountain grown Charleston, Jersey Wakefield, 
Flat Dutch, Savoy, Copenhagen, Xmas King Cabbage 
Plants; Georgia Heading, Georgia Bunching, Louisiana 
Sweet Green Glazed Collard Plants; Master Marglobe, 
Rutgers, Baltimore, New Stone Tomato Plants. Prompt 
shipment, roots mossed. Prices Mail Prepaid—100, 50c; 
300, $1.00; 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50. Mentone Plant 
Farms, Mentone, Alabama. 


Collard Plants—Cabbage Heading and True Georgia, 
delivered 300, T5c; 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.75; 5,000 up 
at $1.50. Cabbage Plants—Charleston Wakefield, Flat 
Dutch, Green Glazed Collards, delivered 300, $1.00; 
500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.00; 5,000 up at $1.75. Jamison 
Plant Farm, Ridgeville, S. C. 

Million Vegetable Plants — Cabbage: 
Charleston Wakefield, Flat Dutch, Savoy. Collards: 
White Cabbage and North Carolina Short Stem. 300, 
$1.25; 500, $1.75; 1,000, $3.00 postpaid. Expressed, 
$2.50 per thousand. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. 
Thelma Joyner, Franklin, Va. 

New crop vegetable plants now ready—Cabbage: Jersey, 
Charleston Wakefield, Flat Dutch, Savoy; also Georgis 
and Heading Collards. 300, $1.25; 500, $1.75; 1,000, 
$3.00 postpaid. Expressed, $2.50 per thousand. Good 
Plants guaranteed. Joyner’s Plant Farm, Franklin, Va. 

Plants—Fall and Winter heading. Choice varieties 
Cabbage and Collard. New ground, disease free. 300, 
$1.25; 500, $1.75; 1,000, $3.00 prepaid. Express charges 
collect, $2.50 thousand. Guarantee fresh growing de- 
livery. Maple Grove Plant Farms, Franklin, Va. 

Fresh Lookout Mountain Cabbage, Tomato and Georgia 
Heading Collard Plants—100, : 0, $1.00; 500, 
$1.50; $2.50 per thousand postpaid. Express col- 
oe $2.00 per thousand. Dorris Plant Co., Mentone, 

ama 











Belt Realty, 











Early Jersey, 














Cabbage Plants: Set now for fall heading. Jerseys, 

Charlestons, Flat Dutch, Savoys, Headed Collards: 500, 

$1.75; 1,000, $3.00 postpaid. 1,000, $2.50 express col- 
Good Plants. Cobb’s Plant Farm, Franklin, Va. 

Moore’s Plants Since 1920—New crop all finest head- 
ing Collards and Flat Dutch Cabbage, 100, 60c; 200, 
$1.00. Roots wrapped and postage paid. Moore’s Plant 
Garden, 514 East Hargett Street, Raleigh, N. C. 

Cabbage Plants for Fall Heading: Jerseys, Charles- 
tons, Flat Dutch, Savoys, Headed Collards; 500, $1.75; 
1,000, $3.00 postpaid. 1,000, $2.50 express collect. Moss 
backed. T. R. Cobb, Franklin, Virginia. 

Nice Cabbage and Collard Plants — Early Jersey, 
Charleston Wakefield, Flat Dutch and Drumheads, 300, 
$1.00; 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50 postpaid. Prompt ship- 
ment. Drake Plant Co., Franklin, Va. 

. Cabbage Plants: Wakeflelds, Flat Dutch; Savoy Col- 

ards, Onion, Lettuce, 300, $1.25; 500, $1.75; 1,000, 
$3.00 postpaid. Expressed 1,000, $2.50. Moss packed. 

airview Plant Farm, Franklin, Va. 

Cabbage, Collards, Onion, Lettuce Plants, best varie- 
tles—300, $1.25; 500, $1.75; 1,000, $3.00 postpaid, Ex- 
Sressed, 5,000, $12.50. Good plants, moss packed. Mrs. 
ulia Lankford, Franklin, Virginia. 
toctbbage Plants for Fall Heading: 
eee Flat Dutch, Savoys, Headed Collards: 500, 
on. $3,00 postpaid. 1,000, $2.50 express collect. 
obb, Franklin, Virginia. 


BERRY PLANTS 


' Small Fruit Plants —18 leading varieties — Straw- 

terties, Raspberries, Youngberries, Boysenberries. Write 

Cha ices. Mullins Plant Farm, 410 Brookfield Avenue, 

—tttanooga, Tennessee. 

antend These Columns Carefully Each Month—You will 

onde Many different products advertised. You can safely 
T fron ‘our advertisers—they are reliable, 
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BULBS 
Selling Out! Peony roots 3-5 eye. Supply lmited. 
Rush orders. 5 roots, $1; 50 roots, $5.50. Compare 


a James H. Kilpatrick, P. O. Box 765, Culpeper, 
ya. 





Bulbs—Now ready—Daffodil, Narcissus, Tiger Lily, 
Orange Lily, Tulip. All extra large. 15 for $1.00. Pre- 
paid. Belvoir Gardens, Blairsville, Georgia. 

Hyacinths, double blue; assorted Iris and Daffodils, 
dozen, $1.00. Mrs. Robert Lee Neal, Route 1, Reids- 
ville, North Carolina. 


FLOWERS 


Hemoracallis (day Lilies) named labeled new_colors, 
black, red, purple, mahogany and many others, Liberal 
reduction when deviding clumps in September. List on 
request. Amaryllis Gardens, 15 Screven Avenue, N.E., 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

Iris and Peonies—Free catalog 800 varieties. Twelve 
unlabeled or 8 labeled different Iris $1.00 postpaid, Fair 
Chance Farm, Box P, Beloit, Kansas. 

Twelve Gorgeous Iris, each different, good color range, 
$1.00 postpaid. Circular free. L. Freudenburg, Battle 
Creek, Nebraska. 

Flowers, Shrubs, 
Georgia. 

















Bulbs. 


SEEDS 


Certified Seed Grain for Sale—3,000 bushels of Victor- 
grain Oats at $2.00 per bushel f.o.b, Hartwell, Georgia 
and 1,000 bushels of Sunrise Barley at $2.50 per bushel 
cob. Hartwell, Georgia. Wages-Kidd Co., Hartwell, 
seorgia. 


Oats, Rye, 


Penland’s Flowers, Ellijay, 








Wheat — Coker strains. Fulgrain and 
Victorgrain Oats. Redhart and Hardired Wheat, 
Abruzzi Rye. Early buyers profit. Shuler & Smoak, 
Orangeburg, South Carolina. 

Seeds and Seeds—1946 Crop Cabbage, Carrots, Onion 
aud Tomato Seeds; White and Yellow Bermuda Onion 
sets. Write for prices. Warren Seed & Plant Company, 
Carrizo Springs, Texas. 

Alfalfa Seed, Crimson Clover, Rye Grass, Hop, Red 
and White Clovers, Pasture Grasses. Plant only tested 
seed. Write for latest price list. Green Seed Co., Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 

Fulgrain and Victorgrain oats, Redhart and Hardired 
wheat, Abruzzi rye, recleaned, highest quality. Aus- 
trian winter peas, Hairy vetch. Gary Douglas, Chester- 
field, 8. C. 

For New Crop Cabbage, Collard, Turnip, Onion, ete., 
write Roy Burgess, Seedsman, Liberty, 8S. C. 


COLLARDS 
Morris Improved Heading Collard Seed—2 ounces, 50c; 
5 ounces, $1.00; pound, $2.00 postpaid, E. Morris & 
Son, Maxton, North Carolina, 


CROTALARIA 


Giant Striata Crotalaria, $17.50 per 100 pounds, 
Stegall and Co., Inc., Marshville, N. C. 


LESPEDEZA 

Scarified Sericea Lespedeza seed, $21.00 per 100 
pounds; Korean, $8.00; Korean with good mixture of 

obe, $9.50; Common, $25.00. Stegall and Co., Inc., 
Marshville, N. C. 

No. 2 Common and other varieties mixed lespedeza. 
Excellent pasture mixture. $9.00 per 100 pounds (for 
processing), Stegall an@ Co., Inc., Marshville, N. C. 


RYE 


Recleaned Abruzzi Rye—1 to 10 bu. $2.85 per bushel; 
0 bu. or more $2.75 per bushel. We are interested in 
truck or carloads of cotton or bean meal, Please quote, 
Waynesboro Nurseries, Waynesboro, Virginia. 


VETCH 

Local grown Hairy Vetch, $14.50 
Stegall and Co., Ine., Marghville, N. 

Let Your Mail Man Be Your Salesman!—A Classified 
Ad in Progressive Farmer will bring you lots of mail— 
orders for whatever you have to sell. It may be seeds, 
livestock, poultry, hatching eggs, honey, syrup or farm 
land. Try an ad in our next issue. 
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per 100 pounds. 








POULTRY AND EGGS 
BABY CHICKS 


Clover Valley 40th Anniversary Chicks, U. S. Approved 
—Pullorum Controlled. Produced by one of America’s 
oldest reliable hatcheries. Since 1906 a leader in high 
quality and fast money-making chicks. Why not play 
safe with your investment and give us a trial order? 
Barred, Buff, White Rocks; S. C. Reds; Wyandottes; 
Orpingtons; Australorps; Minorcas; Andalusians; An- 
conas; Brahmas; Giants; New Hampshires; Leghorns; 
also Hybrids; Sexed Chicks, Pullets, or Cockerels; 
reasonable prices, 95% sex accuracy guaranteed, Get low 
prices. Free Catalog also new Free Book on_ Poultry 
Management and 14 days protection guarantee. Place or- 
ders early and be sure of delivery on dates you desire, 
Clover Valley Poultry Farm, Box 22-C, Ramsey, Indiana. 





BABY CHICKS 


Start Seymour chicks and see more profits. Eggs and 
broilers will be sky high this fall and winter. Can 
furnish chicks now. Write for catalog and prices. Sey- 
mour Hatchery, Box 54, Seymour, Indiana. 

Hatches year around — Six million Sunshine Chicks 
annually for broilers, layers. Purebreeds. Crossbreeds. 
Priced right. Catalog Free. Sunshine Hatcheries, Box 
1018, Corydon, Indiana. 

Cash in on coming demand for eggs and meat with 
Greensburg chicks. Hatches each week during the fall. 
Write for catalog and prices. Greensburg Hatchery, Box 
27, Greensburg, Ind. 


LEGHORNS 
Ch jon uses 1,800 Pedigreed Males for mating pur- 














Stouffer’s Chicks. U. S. Approved. Officially Blood- 
tested flocks. White, Brown, Buff Leghorns; Austra- 
Whites; Anconas, $9.90; Pullets, $20.95. White, Barred, 
Buff Rocks; Reds; Wyandottes; Orpingtons, $9.90: Pul- 
lets, $16.90; Cockerels, $10.90. N. H. Reds, $10.90; 
Pullets, $17.90; Cockerels, $13.90. AAA Matings 2c per 
chick higher. AAAA R.O.P. Sired chicks 3c » 
Get complete prices. Heavy Assorted, $7.95. Light As- 
sorted, $6.95. Leghorn Cockerels, $2.95. Collect. Sadie 
Stouffer Hatchery, Waddams Grove, Illinois. 


TROUTVILLE 
CHICKS 





Hampshires — Barred Rocks 
White Rocks 


Hatches each week of the year. 
TROUTVILLE POULTRY 


FARM 


Troutville, Virginia 





Economize with Economy Chicks. Why pay more? 
Pullorum tested. 100% live delivery. Immediate ship- 
ments, Barred and White Rocks, White Wyandottes, 
Rhode Island Reds, White and Black Leghorns, $7.95 
per 100. Heavy Mixed, $7.50 per 100, plus postage. 
Heavy breed pullets, $11.00; Heavy cockerels, $9.50. 
Leghorn pullets, $18.40; Leghorn cockerels, $4.00. Send 
money order for quick shipments, or we will ship C.O.D, 
Send order in now. Don’t delay. Economy Chicks, 
Lockland, Ohio. 


At’s Famous Chix. Day Old Chix from U. 8S. Ap- 
proved Pullorum Tested Flocks. Thousands hatching 
weekly. Sexed or Non-sexed. These are Chix that live 
and grow, if properly cared for, Atz’s Big White Leg- 
horn Pullets — Gasson Strain — $18.95 per 100. Atz’s 
Table Assortment, $4.95 per 100. Special Heavies (our 
choice), $7.95 per 100. 4A Grade Heavies, $10.95 per 
100. Free circular. Prices are subject to change without 
notice, Atz’s Mammoth Hatcheries, Huntingburg, Ind. 


Summer Prices. C.O.D. Immediate Shipments. 
Barred, White, Buff Rocks; Rhode Island Reds; White 
Wyandottes; White and Brown Leghorns, $9.90 per 100. 
New Hampshire Reds and Buff Orpingtons $10.95 per 
100; Light Brahmas White and Black Giants $14.00; 
Heavy Assorted $7.95 per 100; Any sex any breed no 
sex guarantee $5.50 per 100 plus postage. Write for 
prices on sexed chicks. Mt. Healthy Hatcheries, Mt. 
Healthy, Ohio. 

Buy Bred-To-Lay 100 per cent Pullorum Tested 
chicks at reasonable prices. Best AAA Matings headed 
by R.O.P., Sired Males from famous egg strains. High 
livability, early broilers profitable layers. White and 
Barred Rocks; Wyandottes; Reds; Orpingtons; Hamp- 
shires; Austra-Whites — AAA Grade $8.95 per 
Heavy Assorted $7.95. Leftovers $4.50. 
Alive delivery. Fulton Hatchery, Box 6-P, Fulton, Mo. 


Riverside Broiler Chicks Pay Bigger Dividends. 
There’s no substitute for Riverside quality. Barred 
Rocks, White Rocks, New Hampshires, Rhode Island 
Reds, Others. U. S. pullorum tested to less than 2%. 
Write today for big free illustrated catalog. Special dis- 
counts and summer prices. Riverside Hatchery, Box 
123, Knoxville, Tennessee. 

Baby Chicks—24 breeds, free catalog gives best mat- 
ings, terms, prices, F.O.B., guarantee; blood-tested 
breeders. White, Buff, Brown Leghorns, $7.95; Pullets, 
$15.45; Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons, Wyandottes, $8.95; 
Pullets, $13.95; Heavy Assorted, $6.95. Surplus Cock- 
erels, $2.95. Thompson Hatchery, Springfield, Mo. 


Baby Chicks—F.0.B.—Husky, vigorous from blood- 
tested layers—White, Buff, Brown Leghorns, $8.95; Pul- 
lets, .95. Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons, Wyandottes, 
$8.95; Pullets, $13.90. Heavy Assorted, $6.95. Surplus 
Cockerels, $3.95. Free Calendar-Catalog, terms, guar- 
antees. Bush Hatchery, Clinton, Missouri. 

Broiler Chicks that Live, Lay and Pay. 100% Pullor- 
um tested. Reds, White and Barred Rocks, Hampshires, 
Austra-Whites and Red-Rocks—AAA Grade, $8.95 per 
100. Assorted, $7.95. Leftovers, $5.95 — 100. Guaran- 
teed 100% alive. Free catalog. Pleasant View Hatch- 
ery, Gerald, Missouri. 

Dubois chicks for double profits in broilers. My 
chicks live, feather quickly and grow rapidly. Broilers 
will be high this fall. Better order a bunch now and 
cash in on this big fall demand, DuBois County Hatch- 
ery, Box 670, Huntingburg, Indiana. ° 

U. 8. Approved Pullorum Tested Big English Type 
White Leghorns, $7.75 per 100; Sexed Pullets, $12.90; 
Started Pullets, $19.50 up. Rocks, Wyandottes, Orping- 
tons, Reds, $9.00 collect, Free catalog. White Chickery, 
Schell City, Missouri. 

White Rocks are best for broilers. We specialize in 
White Rocks. Can also furnish other breeds for broil- 
ers. Hatches each week all fall. Write for prices and 
catalog. Salem Hatchery, Box 21, Salem, Indiana. 

One of South Oldest Hatcheries Pullorum Controlled— 
Approved—20 breeds—Dark Cornish Games included 



































pose on the South’s Largest U. S. R.O.P. Leghorn Breed- 
ing Farm. Thousands of chicks are Pedigreed each year. 
If you want Champion Layers, write for large catalog 
and prices. Champion Poultry Farm, Champion, N. C._ 

Big Type English White Leghorn Pullets, $13.50; Un- 
sexed, $7.20; Cockerels, $3.50, Four Weeks Old Pullets, 
$26.95. 100% live arrival. Windsor Chick Farm, 
Windsor, Missouri. 

Big Danish Brown Leghorns 4 Weeks Old Pullets, 
cheaper than you can raise them. Highest quality. Also 
chicks. Moser Hatchery, Box B, Versailles, Mo. 

Started, 4 to 6 weeks White Leghorn Pullets, $33.95 
hundred F.O.B.; thousands weekly, 20 breeds day old 
chicks, $2.95 up. Bush Hatchery, Clinton Missouri. 

26 Years selling Big English and Hanson 4 Weeks 
Old White Leghorn Pullets. Also chicks. Supreme qual- 
ity. Moser Hatchery, Box E, Versailles, Mo. 


NEW HAMPSHIRES 

















New Hampshire Red Pullets, early hatched, $1.75 
each. Mrs. F. A. Craig, Route 2, Hickory, N. C. 





ROCKS 


26 Years selling 4 weeks old Quality White Rock 
Chicks and Pullets—bred for large size and egg pro- 
duction. Moser Hatchery, Versailles, Mo. 


TURKEYS as 


Book your Baby Turkeys early. Wagonwheel Broad- 
breasted Bronze, bloodtested strain. Finest quality. The 
demand for baby turkeys is heavier now than in years. 
We expect a quick sellout for 1947. Place your order 
now for January through May, 1947 delivery. 70c each 
in lots of 50 or more and 75c each in lots less than 50, 
15% deposit books the order for date desired. We pay 
postage. Capital Farms Hatchery, P. Box 868, 
Columbia (F), 8. C. 

Raise Turkeys the new way. Write for free informa- 
tion explaining how to make up to $3,000.00 in your 
own backyard. Address National Turkey Institute, Dept. 
5, Columbus, Kansas. 


MISCELLANEOUS POULTRY 


Purebred pedigreed poultry, mature stock, baby chicks. 
Cornish Games, Silver Hamburgs, Minorcas, Orpingtons; 
Broadbreasted Bronze Turkeys, Ducks, Geese, Peafowls, 














Pheasants. E. H. Graves, Greenville, Miss. 
Peafowl, Pheasants, Bantams, Waterfowl, Pigeons, 
Circular. John Hass, Bettendorf, Iowa. 





POULTRY SUPPLIES 


Turkey Saddles—Send for free sample and quotation 
on the Jockey (easy on) slip band turkey saddle (Patent- 
ed). Mankato Canvas Company, 530% North Front St., 
Mankato, Minnesota. 


LIVESTOCK 


SWINE 


World’s Champion Herd Spotted Poland China Hogs, 
Boars—Registered, Guaranteed. Immuned. Boars, Bred 
Gilts, Pigs all ages. Easy feeding. Phenothiazine, amaz- 
ing New Government Discovery. Worms hogs, sheep, and 
poultry. Given in Dry Feed or Slop. One pound treats 
96 twenty-five pound pigs, 48 fifty pound pigs, 33 lambs, 
800 head poultry. One pound, $1.10; Five pounds, $5.00; 
Ten pounds bulk, $9.75, postpaid. Folder one Feeds, 
Mineral Mixtures, Drugs. Direct from factory to you. 
All information on request. Wilt Farms, Hillsboro, 
Indiana. 

Spotted Poland China Gilts, open and bred. Daught- 
ers of the Famous America ($1,000.00 herd sire), seven 
world champions on his pedigree. Order his daughters 
now. Boars ready for service. Smaller boars and gilts. 
We select the best. Sloan Farm, P. O. Box 184, 
Marion, South Carolina. 

Durocs* Since 1895—Splendid March boars, gilts, wean- 
ling pigs. Highest quality, easy feeding, healthy, prop- 
erly developed. Lorton & Son, Union City, Indiana. 

Registered Hampshires—Bred gilts, boars, pigs, guar- 
anteed to please. Reasonably priced. Your inquiry ap- 
preciated. Weil’s Stock Farms, Goldsboro, N. C. 

Registered Hampshires—Service boars, best of blood 
lines, the low-down easy feeding type. A few bred gilts, 
Geo. A. Miller, Route 2, Bellville, Ohio. 

Durocs Since 1912—Medium type, National Champion 
Bloodlines. Boars; gilts, bred or open; weanling pigs, 
unrelated. White & Son, Ansonia, Ohio. 

Registered Poland Chinas—25 March and April boar 
Pigs out of 600 pound sows and 900 pound boar. Chas. W. 
Palmer, Route 4, Greenwoode, S. C. 

Duroe Boars and Gtlts now available from South’s 
Pioneer Duroc Herd, The best is always the cheapest. 
Hute Brothers, College Park, Ga. 

Registered Durocs—Choice spring boars, gilts, bred 
gilts. Satisfaction guaranteed. Allan H. English, Pul- 
aski, Tennessee. 

Registered Spotted Poland China gilts for breeding 
stock. Excellent bloodlines. Herman Crawford, Pike- 
ville, N. C. 

Registered Chester White boars, 
type, popular bloodlines. Posey Royster, 
Kentucky. 

Gilts, Bred or Open. Serviceable boars—spring pigs. 
Deep, thick, best. Registered. Fred Parker, Rockville, 
Indiana, 

Shorter leg, broader back Black Poland Chinas — Reg- 
istered. W. Bryan Powell, Williston, South Crolina. 

Registered O.1.C. Swine—Pigs and Breeding Stock. 
Unrelated pairs. Stevens Mill Farms, Monroe, N. C. 



































open gilts—blocky 
Henderson, 














Hatehes weekly. Book order for delivery now or Early 
Spring. Jones Hatchery, Gallatin, Tennessee. 





Purebred Berkshire pigs from Production Registry 
litters. Thomas T. Traywick, Cope, 8. C. 





Superior Fall Chicks now available in all leading 
breeds at fair prices. Prompt shipment. Approved and 
Pullorum Tested. Catalog Free. Superior Hatchery, 
Windsor, Missouri. - 

Baby Chicks for immediate or future delivery. 50,000 
each week. Rush your order for prompt delivery. Davis 
Poultry Farm. Route 16, Ramsey, Indiana. 

Carney cuts your costs on summer and fall chicks. 
Write for prices for immediate or fall delivery. Carney 
Hatchery, Box 35, Shelbyville, Indiana. 














Choice Registered Duroc Bred Gilts. 
list. 3-H Farms, Southside, Tenn. 


Hereford Hogs. Expressed on approval. Circular. Yale- 
hurst Farms, Peoria, Illinois. 


Champion SPC Pigs. Bred Gilts, Boars. 
Bunn, Midville, Georgia. 


Registered Essex Pigs for sale. Mack Norris, Toma- 
hawk, N. C. 


(Classified ads continued on next page) 
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SWINE 
Foremost Farm Berkshire Hogs now offering spring 
boars and gilts, no relation. Mostly sired by $500.00 


Foremost Monogram. Also bred gilts sired by Monogram 
and bred to the $750.00 Waverly Raider Satisfied cus- 
tomers in 40 states. A. E slaum, Waverly, Ohio. 

sted in registered Durocs. 











Write us today if interest 
Champion bloodlines, medium type. Mississippi’s Big- 
and Finest Duroc Herd. Hickory Acres Farm, J 





ges 
M. Savery, Owner, Tupelo, Mississippi. 


CATTLE 
VIRGINIA Freeda CLUB SALE 
r 


ange, Va. 
Friday, October 4, 1946 
60 — TOP REGISTERED HOLSTEINS — 60 
FRESH COWS—SPRINGERS -BRED HEIFERS 
OPEN HEIFERS—A FEW YOUNG BULLS 
T B and Bangs Free 
Some are vaccinated and negative 
High Production Records — Foundation Animals 
For Catalog write 


FRANK S. WALKER, 


Andelot Aberdeen Angus—We maintain one of the larg- 
est and finest pure bred Aberdeen Angus herds in the 
East, Young stock always available for sale. Accredited 
for TB and Bangs. Heifers Bang vaccinated. Visitors 
always welcome, Correspondence invited. Andelot Stock 
Farms, Worton, Maryland. 

For Sale—Very choice, Holstein, Guernsey, Ayrshire 
and Jersey dairy heifers, $25.00 each. Non related male 
given with 5 head. Will ship_C.O.D. if desired. Home- 
stead Farms Cattle Agency, McGraw, N. Y. 

Registered Aberdeen-Angus bulls ready for service. 
Excellent type and conformation. Most popular blood 
lines represented. C. Feagans, Jr., Lynchburg, Va. 

Holstein and Guernsey Cows and first calf Heifers, 
close springers, for sale and young bulls, service age, 
in truck or carload lots. Harmony Farms, Elgin, 

Fifty Top Quality Registered Polled Herefords at 
auction, Thursday. September 12. Catalog ready. Worner 
Polled Hereford Farms, San Jose, Wlinofis, 

Twenty-five young Angus Cows, all have calves. 75 
Hereford Cows and calves. Fine lot of Brahma bulls and 
heifers. W. Hundley, Boydton, Va. 
pat I nt LR hn 

Ten extra good grade Guernsey 3-year-old heifers due 
te freshen Sept. One 5-year-old registered cow. R. B. 
Sheets, Lexington, N. C. 

Registered Herefords bulls for sale from some of the 





Orange, Va. 















































finest. breeding the Nation. C. A. Swaney, Winston 
Salem, N. C. 
Angus Cattle—Some choice registered Heifers, Bred 


Cows, and Yearling Bulls. Wakefield Farm, Earlysville, 





Virginia 
For Sale—Dairy cows and heifers in car lots year 
round. See W. W. Strickland, Walterboro, S. C 








Pollal Hereford Cattle; also a 4-year-old outstanding 
show bull. Max Bazzanella, Mineral, Va. 
Guernsey Heifers. New Delta Farm, 





Car Load grade 
J. J. McDaniel, Blackstock, § 
————_—$—_— + 

Choice Dairy Heifer Calves $18.00. 
Cattle Company, Dallas, exas 

HRegistered Jerseys for sale, 
Lindley. Yantis, Texas 

GOATS 

Money from dairy goats! Booklet free. Introductory 
8-month subscription to leading magazine 25c. Dairy 
Goat Journal, Dept. 623, Columbia, Missouri. 


MISCELLANEOUS LIVESTOCK 
110 Walking Saddle Horses—Free catalogue. 
Bailey Evans, Shelbyville, Tennessee. 
SHEEP 
Hampshire Sheep—Registered Rams and Ewes of top 








Shawnee Dairy 








all ages. Write Robert 








Write: 








breeding. Write for circular. Wakefteld Farm, Earlys- 
ville, Virginia. 

Corriedale Rams, Ewes; also Hampshires—500 un- 
registered ewes. Edmond Stone, Chariton, Iowa. 


———eueuerereeeer 


All Five Editions 45c a word 





AGENTS—SALESMEN 
Easy money. Sell friends sensational 50 for $1.00 


personal Christmas cards. Also extraordinary Christmas 
ecard, Everyday, Gift Wrapping boxes. Quick sales. Up 
to 100% profit. Experience unnecessary. Write today for 
Free self-selling sample portfolios 50 for $1.00, 25 for 
$1.00 name imprinted Christmas cards, personal station- 
ery, Special Offer, Rainbow Greeting Card Co., 36 East 
12th Street, Dept. 22A, New York. 

New, extra money plan. Up to 100% profit showing 
friends unusual Personal Christmas cards, Box <Assort- 
ments, Gift Wrappings, Humorous, All Occasion, Birth- 
days, Social Notes, Personalized Stationery. Extra bonus, 
Request Free 50 for $1, 25 for $1, 25 for $1.95 name im- 
printed Christmas Cards and_ personalized Stationery 
folder. Special Offer. Thomas Terry Studios, 294 Union 
Avenue, Westfield, Mass 
‘e pay you $25 for selling fifty $1.00 boxes. Think 
of it! 50 beautiful assorted Christmas Cards sell for 
only $1.00, your profit 50c. Write today for free samples, 
It costs nothing to try. Cheerful Card Co,, Dept. 253, 
White Plains, New York 

Sayman Soap and Household Products offer sales terri- 
tory to man or woman. Many new items, sales helps. 
National advertising. If you're interested in good profits, 
write Sayman Products Co., Dept. T-16, St. Louis, Mo, 

Women With Spare Time here's a chance for Extra 
Money. Take orders for my_food products, etc., from 
Olé Virginia, Full size samples sent to start. Write to- 
day. Blair, Dept. 27-BP, Lynchburg, Va. 

If you are Ambitious you can make good money with 
a Rawleigh Route, We help you get started. No ex- 
perience needed to start. Steady work, Write Rawleigh 
Co., Box 1-2-PGF, Richmond. Va. 

Wanted — Salesmen to sell Fruit Trees. Apples, 
Peaches, Grapes, Figs. “Liberal commission. Write for 
details. Howard W. Ford Nursery, Route 1, Tyler, 

exas. 

At Home—Your own manufacturing busine 
popular $1.00 novelties, Cost you 3c to 15c. 























making 
Everything 








supplied, Write So-Lo Works, Dept. J-621, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Cleans Dishes Without ‘‘Washing.’? New Invention. 
Lightning seller. Dishes gleam like mirror, Samples 


sent on trial. Kristee 126, Akron, Ohio. 
Magic cleaner and laundry soap deal. 
firecracker. Big profits, Sample Free. 
Irving Park, Chicago. 
Ammonium Nitrate 32.5 Nitrogen. 
wanted. Schrock Fertilizer Service, Congerville, 


AUCTIONEERING 
Be An Auctioneer — A Pleasant, Profitable Occupa- 
tion.- Send for free catalog and How to Receive Home 
Study Course. Address Fred Reppert School of Auction- 
eering, Box 39, Decatur, Indiana. 
Learn Auctioneering — Term 8s 
Reisch Auction School, Mason City, 


BOOKS 
99 Money Making Ideas Copyrighter Book $1. 





Hotter than a 
Bepco, 5007 





Qualified Dealers 
Illinois. 











oon. Free catalog. 


Towa. 





At- 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 
Free Sewing Ideas — 101 clever ideas for making 
dresses, blouses, curtains, pajamas, many pretty things 
from flour, sugar, feed, and other cotton bags. Free 32- 
page book ‘“‘Bag Magic’’ shows patterns, pictures, sew- 
ing instructions easy to follow. Write today to National 
Cotton Council, Memphis 1, Tennessee, Dept. 12. 


PATENTS—INVENTIONS 


Inventors: Learn now—without obligation—how to pro- 
tect your invention. The patent laws were enacted for 
the benfit of the inventor to give him prtection for the 
features of his invention which are patentable. The 
United States Patent Office advises the inventor to engage 
a competent, registered patent attorney to represent him. 
We offer the inventor experienced, conscientious counsel, 
and prompt, confidential service. A specially prepared 
booklet containing detailed information with respect to 
patent protection and procedure will be forwarded to you 
without obligation upon request. Clarence A. O’Brien & 








Harvey Jacobson, Registered Patent Attorneys, 627-3 
Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 
Inventors. Have Patent Protection first. Remember, 


the details of your invention do not have to be 100% 
perfect before you can obtain patent. First step is to 
have us conduct search of prior U. S. Patents and render 
a report as to its patentability. Send gt once for further 
particlars and ‘‘Invention Record’’ form. Request does 
not obligate you. MeMorrow, Berman & Davidson, Reg- 
istered Patent Attorneys, 107-F Victor Building, Wash- 
ington 1, D. C. 

Inventors: Without obligation, write us for informa- 
tion as to what steps an inventor should take to secure 
a Patent. Randolph & Beavers, Registered Patent At- 
torneys, 382 Columbian Bldg., Washington 1, D. C. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


ROLL DEVELOPED, EIGHT PRINTS ‘ 35¢ 
Not the cheapest but the very best in workmanship 
and materials. Glossy or Matte Enlargements, 8x10, 
$1; 5x7, 50c. Enlarged 4x6 prints from your small 
roll film, 15¢ per print, or $1 per 8-exposure roll. 
ALSTON PHOTO SERVICE, LITTLETON, N. C. 


48 Years of Leadership in Finer Photo Finishing. 
Genuine Moen-Tone Quality, approved by thousands offers 
you prompt, efficient artistic workmanship. 8 exposure 
roll film developed with 16 beautiful prints or 8 en- 
largements 25c. Developing Panchromatic film, 5¢ extra. 
Let us help you take better pictures—Free mailers and 
Helpful Hints. Moen Photo Service, 426, La Crosse, 
Wisconsin. 

Take Better Pictures! Free . . . Photographic mag- 
azine ‘‘Pictures’’ in which cash prizes are offered for 
best pictures. Full of clever ideas, helpful hints and a 
wealth of information making it priceless to camera fans. 
Clip this ad and request yours today. Ray's Photo 
Service, 31-F Ray Bldg., LaCrosse, Wis. Quality Fin- 
ishers Since 1920. 

Enlargements—Clip this ad, send with 25c (coin) and 
trial roll. We send you promptly Postpaid, developed 
negatives, eight lifetime prints and 2—4” x 6” enlarge- 
ments. Complete price list and mailing bag sent out 
with each order. Bryan’s Photo Shop, Dept. P, Panama 
City, Florida. 

Individual Attention Each Negative guarantees out- 
standing pictures. Roll developed and 8 prints, 25¢e. 8 
beautiful 6 X 4 enlargements, 35c. Fresh film, Write 
for free mailers and other offers. 24-hour service. 
Universal Photo Service, Box 612-Q, La Crosse, Wis. 

Fast delivery. Satisfaction guaranteed. Eight ex- 
posure rolls with two prints of each exposure, 30¢; or 
eight Jumbo size prints, 35c, completely finished. Write 
for special reprint prices. Pioneer Photo Print Service, 
































lantie Enterprise, Box 60, Bristol, Virginia. Box 123, Wichita, Kansas. 
New amazing Plastik-Prints. Secret process. Post war 
HAY. invention. Nothing like it. Sharper, clearer, fade- 


Oat and barley mixed hay. 
delivered. Stegall and Co., Inc., 


HELP WANTED—FEMALE 
Wanted—Housekeeper, companion—middle age, white. 
Box 181, Fentress, Virginia 


HELP WANTED—MALE 


Wanted—Herdsman to help milk and supervise feed- 
ing. breeding, and care of herd of 110 milking cows, 
DeLaval milkers, electric cooler, and modern equipment, 
Large house wired for electricity, % mile from 8 hools, 
churches, Garden, milk, coal, usual rations furnished. 
Salary approximately $85.00. refer experienced 
married man under forty. Present herdsman is retiring 
after 30 years. Job available around December 1, 1946. 
Apply in person. G. M. Black, Mount Vernon, Sperry- 
ville, Virginia, or by mail giving complete details of 
age, experience, ete, J. Clifford Miller, Jr., Miller Man- 
ufacturing Company, Richmond, Va. 


Ask for price truckloads 
Marshville, N. C. 








Lifetime guatantee. 6 or 


proof, water resistant prints. 
Reprints 3c. World Photo, 


8 exposure roll finished 30c, 
Joplin 12, Migsourt. 

Your Choice—16 regular size prints or 8 double-size 
prints (nearly postcard size) from 8-exposure roll or 
negatives—25e (Trial offer). Quick service. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Willard Studios, Box 3535-B, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Glamotone—For beautiful, glamorous, 
pictures! Rolls developed, lovely Glamotone Prints, 
Reprints 3c. Instant service! Humphrey's, 164 Baker, 
Northwest, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Prompt Service and the best prints. Eight exposure 
rolls, 1 Velox, Supertone print each good negative, 25c. 
“‘Specials’’ on enlargements. Supertex Photo Service, 
Box 1166-9, Dallas, Texas. 

63c Custom Finishing for 25c — 8 exposure rolls. 
Panel-Packet-Prints, free enlargement or premium cou- 
pon. Miniatures enlarged, Syncrosnap Process, Box 
137-H, Utica, New York. 








lifelike quality 
25c. 

















DOGS 





Collies; Terriers; Airedales; Scotties; Bernards: 
Danes; Bostons; Pekingese; Police; Spitz; Cockers, also 
other breeds. Reasonable. Edmond Stone. Chariton, 
Iowa. 

English Shepherds—Border Collie Puppies. All ages, 
both sexes, choice colors, faithful workers, satisfaction 
guaranteed. Fairmount Farms, Cedar Falls, Towa. 














Opportunity of lifetime supply DDT and other Profit- 
able products to farmers. No experience or capital re- 
quired. Must have auto and good references. Perma- 
nent. Write or wire McNess Company, Dept. 719, Freee 
port, Illinois. 

’ 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


Concrete Mixers the world’s best portable and sta- 
tionary mixers. Stronger, faster’n, better’n any you've 





Collies—The kind that bring home the cows. Guaran- | seen or used, All the advantazes of a big mixer. Ideal 
teed to please you. Dept. G, Shomont Kennels, Monti- | for farmers, homeowners, small contractors, ete.. 3% 
cello, Towa. cubic foot eapacity sizes $37.98 upward, Immediate 

Registéred Collies—Farm_ Raised, ~ Beauties, $25.00. shipments, [Illustrated folder, write The “‘Wettschur- 

L. Hardaker, Route 2, DeFuniak Springs. Florida. | acks.’’ manufacturer’s distributors, Montmorenci, Ind. 





English Shepherds or Collie Pups for watch and stock, 
Reasonable. Zimmerman Kennels, Flanagan, 
Old Fashjoned Shepherd Pups—Natural heelers, guar- 




















anteed. Bellwood Kennels, Lebanon, Tenn. 

Beautiful Registrable Collies—Pups, $16.00. Rose- 
vale Ranchlet, New Liberty, Dlinois. 

Rat Terrier Puppies. Bred for ratters. Crusaders 


Kennels, Stafford, Kansas. 
Pedigreed Collies. Henry Amos, Farmville, Virginia. 


RABBITS 


Raise profitable giant Chinchilla Rabbits. Great 
scarcity means large profits from gorgeous fur and de- 
licious meat. Small space required. Pleasant occupation. 




















Contact World’s largest breeder. Willow Farms, R12, 
Sellersville, Penna. 

Raise Moneymaking Angora Rabbits. Wool, $14.50 
pound, Plenty markets. Cash income. Future prospects 
bright. Particulars free. White’s Rabbitry, Lawrence, 
Kansas. 





Rabbit Skins Wanted! Free price list. Write Berman 
Bros. Furs, Dept. 14. Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

Standard Rabbit Journal, Milton, Pa. Three years, 
$1.00; Sample Dime. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


Stratford and Travelers Fountain Pens, special offer, 
$1.00 with your name engraved in Gold, 5 year guaran- 


tee, a size for all, will send C.0.D. We repair all 
makes. Hightower Pen Company, Dept. P, Box 1226, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 





Don't feed sparrows Make your own trap that will 
catch thousands. Write for details. Roy Vail, La Grange 
8, Indiana. 

Let's Swap! What'cha got? What'cher hobby? Dime 
trial. Swappy Bulletin, Royal Oak, Mich. 


AGENTS—SALESMEN 


Easy money now to Christmas. Up to 100% profit sell- 
ing friends, others marvelous new 1946 Christmas and 
year ‘round box assortments—30 boxes 35¢ up. Odd cards 
Request special feature $1.00 








2%ec up. Extra bonus. 
Christmas assortment on approval. Send today for. free 
samples of our fast selling 50 for $1.00, 25 for $1.00 


personal Christmas ecards and personal stationery lines, 
Special offer. New England Art Publishers, North Ab- 
ington, Mass. 

Sell Christms Cards. Easy money showing exquisite 
Christmas, Everyday, Wrapping assortments, Stationery. 
Over 100 quick sellers. Request $1.00 Christmas box on 
approval. Free samples of 50 for $1.00 Christmas cards, 
Special Offers. Hedenkamp, 343 Broadway, Dept. 8-24, 
New York 13. 











Burning Weeds, Prickly Pear? Brush? Use a ‘“Texas.” 
Strong Tank; 160 pound gauge; long, hot flame; Gaso- 
line or Kerosene Price: $20.63 with 2-foot hose; $18.70 
with straight pipe; Heayy Duty Pump $3.50; Spray Ate 
tachment for insects and shrubbery, $3 F.O.B. Pearsall, 
Money Back Guarantee, Catalogue. Texas Pear Burner 
Company, Pearsall, Texas. 

Magic Electric Welder, 110 Volt AC-DC — welds, 
bazes, solders, cuts all metals; easy to use; full direc- 
tions. Complete with power unit, flame and metallic Are 
attachments, carbons, fluxes, rods, mask. Only $19.95— 
used by the navy. Splendid for farm use. Magic Welder 
Mfg. Co., 241 CP Canal St., New_York City. 

Fords Portable Hammermill gives you profitable barn- 
yard feed grinding business of your own. Thousands in 
436 Big year ‘round demand for this service. Small 

nvestment, with ‘“‘big busine profits. Convenient 
terms. We help you. Write Myers-Sherman Co., 1616 
12th, Streator, Tllinois. 

Having Car Trouble? New, Used, guaranteed auto 
truck parts save money. Transmission specialists. De- 
scribe needs; immediate reply. Victory, 2930%5 North- 
western, Chicago 18. Od 

Conerete Brick Molds, Make 1,500 to 2,000 per man 
per day with very smal investment. Money back guar- 
antee, Write for particulars. lage Concrete Pipe Co., 
Yanceyville, N. 

Tractors—New and used parts. New tires and chains, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Prompt service. Write for free 
1946 catalogue. Used Tractor & Parts Company, La 
Crosse, Wisconsin. 

Free Hot Water from Sunlight. Build Solar System, 
Small cost. Efficient any locality year ‘round. Write for 
ener Solar Water Company, Box 175, Coral Gables, 

orida, 

New and Used Tractor Parts—Write for big free 1946 
catalogue; tremendous savings. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Central Tractor Wrecking €o.., Des Moines 3, Iowa. 

Make your own concrete blocks; perfect blocks made 
quickly; faster and cheapest way; no pallets required, 
Price $25. Mack,Steel Products, Richmond, Mo. * 

For Sale—Atomic two- and four-wheel rubber-tired 
farm trailers. For price and description write National 
Trading Company, Hickory, North Carolina. 

Make your own Power Tools from old auto parts, ete. 
Illustrated Mterature free. Popular Mechanics Press, 
204 East Ontario, Chicago 11. 

Lil 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 
Buttonhole Attachments for Singer and others. $9.95 
postpaid, cash with order. OK Company, Martinsville, 
Virginia. 
Gourds, Charm Strings, 
Camilla, Georgia. 












































Pine Cones, B. Wooten, 


One Day Service—Your pictures mailed to you within 
24 hours after received at our plant. Developing roll, 
10c, plus 5e per print. Piedmont Photo, Box 2918, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Beautiful Deckledge Reprints 2c. Rolls developed two 
deckledge prints each negative 25e, Two 5 x 7 enlarge- 
ments only 25c. Juaranteed work, Summers Studio, 
Unionville, Missouri 

Quick Service combined with quality. Eight Exposure 
rolls, 1 Life-time Velox print each negative, 25c. Sat- 
isfaction or money back. Crown Studios, Box 1223-P, 
Dallas, Texas. 

Beautiful Statuette from your 
from pictures, proofs, ete., T5e, 25 enlargements, $1.00, 
Films developed, 25c. Modern Studios, LaCrosse, Wis. 

Any 6 or 8 Exposure Roll developed and printed, 25c. 
Enlarged ‘‘King” size, 3c. Valuable premiums. Sky- 
land Studios, Box 411, Dept. EF, Asheville, N. C. 

Save $1.00—Order 100 reprints at 3c each and receive 
an 8x10 tinted.enlargement in a beautiful mount (Value 
$4.75) for $3.75. Fred H. Eastman, Bode, Towa. 

Let us develop your 8 exposure roll and make a bril- 
liant deckle-edge oversize print_from each snapshop— 
25c, May Studios, Dept. Q-93, La Crosse, Wis. . 

Three 4 x 6 enlargements only 35c. Send_ negatives. 
Rolls developed, 30e. Reprints 3c each. Globe Photo 
Service, Dept. 405, LaCrosse, Wisconsin, 

Fine-grain developing, 8 Velox Prints, 25e. Reprints 
3c. Dependable. Prompt. United Film Service, Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee. 











negative, $1.00. Copies 





























Rolls developed and printed, 25c; reprints, 2c; 5x7 
enlargements, 15c; 8x10, 25c. Davis Studio, Guthrie, 
Oklahoma. 





Roll developed 8 prints, 2 professional enlargements, 
Zhe. Reprints 5c. Peerless Photo Shop, LaCrosse, Wis, 

Eight snappy 4x6 enlargements from your roll, 30c. 
Wisconsin Film Service, West Salem, W 

Faster, finer — 2 free enlargements with roll, 
Dick’s Photo, Louisville, Ky 








25¢. 





PRINTING 


Letterheads, Envelopes, Billheads, Cards, attractively 
printed. Small quantities priced reasonable. Free 
samples. Condrey’s Stationery Shoppe, Victoria, Va. 

Holiday Greetings, personalized 50 for $1.50, Circular 
on request. Eastover, Box 4082, Charlotte 4, N.C. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


“Flow to Break and Train Horses’’ — A book every 
farmer and horseman should have. It is free; no ob- 











Poultry Raisers 


(From page 68) essentials of g 
desirable grazing crop are that it be 
tender, succulent, and of low fiber 
content, and that it be palatable and 
easily digested. Other requirements 
are that it supply an abundance of 
grazing and that it remain tender 
over a long period of time. The last 
requirement is that it be of low cost, 


Many farmers are seeding Italian 
ryegrass, or a combination of Italian 
ryegrass and crimson clover or 
alfalfa, at this season of the year, 
Where temporary ranges are used, 
Italian ryegrass alone, or in a mix- 
ture with crimson clover, has given 
good grazing until May of the fol- 
lowing year. Some like to seed a 
mixture of cereal grains, such as 
oats, barley, and wheat. Oats are 
preferable for grazing by poultry, 
Barley is a close second. Abruzzi 
rye has been used by a number and 
it appears to make more growth 
during the fall than either oats or 
barley. Some claim that it will pro- 
vide more grazing during the winter 
months, because of its resistance to 
severe cold. Alfalfa is a highly 
iene crop by poultrymen and it is 

oped that many poultrymen will 
seed a small area to alfalfa this year. 


An ample supply of green feed in 
many cases will reduce the feed bill 
by 20 per cent. And $100 saved is 
$100 made. 


Things We Need 


(With acknowledgement and thanks 
to Jesse B. Hearin) 


EWER acres of wasteland and 

better cultivation of good land. 

Less fear of soiled hands, and a 
better acquaintance with clean soil. 

Less bellyaching and more full 
bellies. 

Less the nature of a crowing cock 
and more the patience of a setting 
hen. 

Less water running across our 
fields and more running water in 
our homes. 

Fewer fires in our woods and more 
ditine sparks to burn out the wood 
in our heads. 

Fewer flowers for the dead and a 
fuller life for the living. 

A less exalted opinion of ourselves 
and a greater appreciation of others. 








SERVICES AND SUPPLIES 

Fall Dyeing and Cleaning by Mail — Women’s 
Coats, Suits, Dresses, Men's Overcoats, Army Overcoats, 
Dyed $5.00 each. Army Trousers, Shirts, $2.00 each, 
Inquiries invited now. Avoid fall rush. Footers Dyers- 
Cleaners since 1870, 1914 North Charles St., Baltimore 
18, Maryland. 


Kill all weeds with 2,000 degree flame, famous fire gua 
sterilizes, incinerates, disinfects. Works like blow torch, 
burns kerosene, mostly air. Four gallon Tank, Burner 
and House $22 express collect. Descriptive literature 
free. Sine Equipment, 16A1, Quakertown, Pa. 


Mascot (Magnesium) Dolomite Agricultural Limestone 
has given farmers dependable service for more than twene- 
ty-five years. Your neighbor has used it — ask him, 
American Limestone Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Mark your cows with Daisy Cattle Markers for horns 
and neck. Write for folder which includes our Com- 
bined Buil Marker and Controller. Golden Arrow Farms, 
Dept. 4, Huntington, Indiana 

Brand new Army Saddles, $19.95; Texas Bridle com- 
plete, $4.95; both for $23.95. Refund if dissatisfied 
Free circular. Schaffer, West Copake, New York. 

Replacements — Stoves, Furnaces, Grates, Firepots, 
Linings, Craxmend. Wringer Rolls. Magprodix, Royal 
Oak, Michigan. —— 

Bargains in latest books. Write for free list. Bristy, 
Salem Station, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
































SITUATION WANTED 


Gentleman wants permanent, moderate board, country. 
Pay monthly. A. Bartlett, Fowler St., Port Jervis 


New York. 4 a 
STAMPS 

From Luxembourg, San Marino, St 

Everything only 5 

Dept. 8S. Bos 





17 New Issues! 
Lucia, ete., including Airmails. 
Approvals. Stamp Collector's Service, 








School of Nursing, Dept. F-8, Chicago. 

Girls—Big money, short hours. Salary while learn- 
ing. Rooms furnished. Julian’s Beauty School, 910 
Main, Kansas City, Missouri. 





ligation. Simply address Beery School of Horseman- 25, Church Street Annex, New York 8. 

ship. Dept. 39-C, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. Penny Approvals. Thousands different, Stamps of all 
Learn Beauty Culture the modern way. Easy terms. | countries. Pictorials, commemorative, airmails. Big, 

Fully Accredited. Position guaranteed. Charles Beauty | colorful mails included. Raymax, 127-P William Street, 

Schools, Portsmouth Va., Newport News, Va. WW. ¥.-8, — 
_Make Up to $25-$35 Week as a Trained Practical 

Nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chicago TOBACCO 


Cigars—3 popular brands, write for prices. Postpald, 
2 years bulk sweetened clean, wide RedYeaf Chewing, 1 
pounds, $3.75; Smoking, $3.00. Fred Stoker, Dresdety 
Tennessee. 





Let Your Mail Man Be Your Salesman!—A Classified 
Ad in Progressive Farmer will bring you lots of mail— 
orders for whatever you have to sell. It may be seeds, 





livestock, poultry, hatching eggs, honey, syrup or farm 





land. Try an ad in our next issue. 


ee 
Cigars—Write for prices. Dealers wanted. Also nate 
ural leaf chewing, 10 pounds $3.50; smoking $3.00. Poste 
paid. William Crews, Dresden, Tennessee, ie 
$1.00 buys 8 20c hands best grade Chewing or Smoke 
ing. Postpaid. Wholesale Tobaccos, Fancy Farms, 
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What Will the Cotton 


Harvest Be? 


By £—. Cc. WESTBROOK 
Agronomist, Georgia Extension Service 


HE difference in the prices of 

Middling, Strict Middling, and 
Low Middling is wide enough to 
make it profitable to use every 
method available this season to ob- 
tain cotton of the highest possible 
grade. Last sea- 
son Middling cot- 
ton sold for $6 a 
bale more than 
Strict Low Mid- 
dling and $25 a 
bale more than 
Low Middling. 

The trend in 
the percentage of 
cotton that would grade Middling 
and better for the last few years has 
been downward. Last year less than 
one-third of the crop graded Mid- 
dling and better, a record low. In 
some states only about 10 per cent 
of the crop was Middling and better. 

One of the reasons given for the 
smaller percentage of the higher 
grades was the lack of enough labor 
to pick the cotton before much of it 
was seriously weather damaged. 
Cotton picking was not finished in 
some sections until April. The in- 
dications are that many. growers will 
have difficulty this year in obtain- 
ing enough help to harvest their cot- 
ton before it suffers from weather 
damage. As a result of labor diffi- 
culties, companies that manufacture 
mechanical pickers are not able to 
offer much new equipment this year. 

With the right sort of planned ef- 
fort it is hoped that the ener will 
be completed this year earlier than 
last. The most important factors in 
grade are color, foreign matter, and 
gin preparation. If cotton is picked 
soon after it is open, it will be bright 
in color and the fiber will be strong. 
The longer it remains in the field 
the poorer it will be in color. The 
fiber will likewise lose strength. 

The earlier cotton is picked, the 
easier it will to pick it free of 
leaves and other trash, sand, dirt. 

Ginning sometimes has a2 big in- 
fluence on grade. If a man takes his 
cotton to the gin dry and the ginner 
has the right sort of equipment and 
operates it efficiently, the prepara- 
tion will be smooth and the grade 
improved. If, on the other hand, the 
cotton is taken to the gin when it is 
wet or green for the ginner to do a 
good job, or if the ginner has poor 
equipment or does not operate his 
gin properly, the cotton will be 
rough or neppy and lower in grade. 

If cotton is picked in the early 
morning when wet with dew or rain 
and the weather is sunny, it can be 
dried by spreading it thinly on 
sheets soon after it is picked. 

Sometimes a heavy infestation of 


‘MODERN 
"ELAME-THROWER” 
KILLS WEEDS! 


DEFINETELY... PERMANENTLY 
600,000 USERS 





Mr. Westbrook 





This famous kerosene torch burns out weeds, | 


foots, stalks, with its 2000 F. flame. Destroys | 
isect-pests, rodents; thaws; splits rocks; dis- | 
infects poultry and livestock quarters. Has | 


99 Practical uses. Immediate 
delivery, Write for full de- 
Scription and prices. 

SINE EQUIPMENT (16A) 
QUAK ERTOWN, PENNA. 








plant lice, which causes a. honey- 
dew, will lower the grade. 

Plant lice can be killed by dusting 
with '3 per cent nicotine sulfate. 

In recent years where there was 
excessive weed growth and heavy 
foliage, some farmers have defoli- 
ated their cotton by dusting it with 
about 30 pounds per acre of a spe- 
cial gtade of calcium cyanamid. 
This material is usually applied 
about the time the cotton begins to 
open and when the top bolls are 
about two-thirds grown. 


Cotton sleds and strippers such as 
are used in parts of West Texas and 
Oklahoma were tried out in Georgia 
and some of the other southeastern 
states last year. These were found 
to be a rather crude way of harvest- 
ing cotton. Such cotton contains a 
large amount of cotton limbs and 
burs. Not many gins in the South- 
east are equipped for cleaning such 
cotton. The Georgia College of Ag- 
riculture made one of the cotton 
sleds and it was tried out in Febru- 
ary on cotton that had not been 
picked. So much of the stalk was 
gathered with the cotton, its use 
was considered impractical. It is 
thought that such a machine used 
on cotton before plants are brittle 
might do a better job. 


“Try Sheep” 


(From page 15) flock continuous- 
ly. Now is the time when real 
danger besets the flock. It’s simple. 
Just mix 1 part phenothiazine (pow- 
der) with 10 parts common pulver- 
ized salt and keep in a covered salt 
trough in lot or pasture. Then 
drench all sheep in the fall. It pays. 

4. Don’t let the flock run down in 
‘0 If you have selected some ewe 
ambs to replace old ewes give these 
lambs some extra care. They will 
repay you several times over for an 
extra “stroke of feed and patience.” 

5. Just learn sheep habits and 
requirements. Then they are as easy 
to raise as cattle and hogs, but they 
must have feed and proper care. 


You cannot raise poultry or other 


livestock otherwise. There’s just 
one livestock rule. It’s standard the 
world around—feed and care. 


Cut Stalks, Sow Cover 


(From page 63) Turkish or Aro- 
matic tobacco?” was a final ques- 
tion shot at the retreating figure of 
this veteran tobacco researcher. 

“It’s a big item in any well round- 
ed tobacco research program,” he 
replied. “We normally import 50 to 
60 million pounds of this type at a 
reasbnably high cost. It can be 
grown in North Carolina, Virginia, 
and South Carolina provided the 
farmer wants to grow it. I say let’s 
do it. We can. We already have 
the soils—and we may soon have the 
‘know how.’ ” 





“101 RURAL INDUSTRIES” 


[F you'd like to have a free copy 
of “101 Rural Industries,” sen 
your request to Service Editor, The 
Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 
It may help your community to 
study its own opportunities. For 
Clubs, Chambers of Commerce, 
Farm Bureaus, Granges, etc., 25 

copies may be had for $1. 
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Dr. Salsbury’s 


REN-O-SAL 


Flock Troatment— Just Mix in Mash! wit is 


It’s wise ... and profitable ...to 
give your flock Dr Salsbury’s 
Avi-Ton in the mash as soon as you 
suspect large roundworms and 
cecal worms are holding back your 
birds. Heavy infestations can re- 
duce egg production, cut your 
poultry profits. 


Thousands praise Avi-Ton’s safe, 
efficient action. Contains recog- 
nized drugs, including phenothia- 
zine. Easy to mix in mash Easy on 
birds. Low in cost, too. 


Play safe. Don’t risk profit loss 
on heavy infestations. Give your 
flock genuine Dr. Salsbury’s Avi- 
Ton: at hatcheries, drug. feed, 
other stores. 


DR. SALSBURY’S LABORATORIES 
Charles City, lowa 
A Nation-wide Poultry Service 


Buy at Dealers Displaying 
This Service Emblem 


*Dr, Salsbury’s AVI-TON removes 
| Large Roundworms and Cecal Worms 


Carolinas-Virginia Edition * 1% 






tt) 


if you prefer an 
Individual Treatment 


Dr. Salsbury’s Rota-Caps re- 
move large roundworms and 
intestinal capillaria worms. 
Only treatment’ containing 
Rotamine. Easy on birds. . . 
Preferred by poultry raisers, 
5 to l. 


Always ask for “Dr. Salsbury’s”— 
a complete line of poultry medicines, 
fumigants, disinfectants, vaccines and 


bacterins. GEN U INE 
ae® 


© Dr. Salsbury’s 
.o) 0 















FLOCK TREATMENT 








REN-©O-SAL 
New Fiock 
Double-Purpose DRINKI 


in Chickens. .- 


S 2 


the drinking w 


1 Stimulates GROWTH in Young Birds 
Prevents Spread of Cecal COCCIDIOSIS 


Convenient; easy-to-use. Drop handy tablets into 


Brings You 
Benefits 
NG WATER MEDICINE 


(Two tablets-to-the-gallon) 


(Eight tablets-to-the-gallon) 





ater, mix thoroughly. Job's done! 


1. Stimulates GROWTH..2. Prevents Cecal COCCIDIOSIS, 





ALUMI-SHIELD 


[A)}euminum [4}ssestos 
[A)spuatr ~ COATING 





NEW 
LIFE 
for 


THE PARAFFINE COS.INC. 
5S FIFT /ENUE RK 1¢ 





CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? Don’t fail to 
notify us. Give both your new address and 
your old one six weeks in advance. The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 














* OLD ASPHALT ROOFING 

* GALVANIZED IRON 

* COMPOSITION SHINGLES 

* BRICK, STUCCO, CON- 
CRETE SURFACES 


Write for FREE Folder F-4 
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selling McNess dai! 
We Supply Capital— Start Now! 
There's no better work anywhere. Pays 
well, permanent, need no experience to 
start, and we suppl 

¢t started quick. You 


Tells all — no obligation. 


THE McNESS CO., 257 Adams St., Freeport, tn. 


No Time Like 
Now to Get In 
McNessBusiness & 
It’s no trick to make 
good money when you 
Use your car as a McNess “Store 
on Wheels.” Farmers buy everything U 
can from McNess Men because Bbiu 
ess Products are tops in quality, 
represent extra values. Attractive busi- 
ness-getting prizes and premiums; also 
money-saving deals to customers mage 
ly necessities a snap. 





Your 
CAR. 
to Raise 


bOltis 


PAY 
capital to help you 
; mak money first day. 
rite at once for McNess Dealer k. It's FREE. 
a 
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Three different 
persons wrote us 
about Dr. J. Y. 
Joyner, 84, long 
North Carolina’s beloved State Super- 
intendent of Education, as the’ busi- 
est, happiest and most useful man ov- 
er 70 they know, and we are therefore 
dividing the first prize ($25) between 
them. His neighbor, Albert L. Sut- 
ton, writes; “I salute my friend and 
acquaintance for 60 years, Dr. J. Y. 
Joyner, affectionately known to his 
farm friends as ‘Dr. Jim.’ At 84 he is 
actively engaged in the personal man- 
agement of his large farm, still taking 
a keen interest in the affairs of our 
county, our state, and our country. 
Beloved by everyone who knows him, 
he is like Col. L. L. Polk and Gov. 
Aycock in that he possesses God's 
greatest assets given to man—modes- 
ty, a sense of duty, and a humanita- 
rian spirit. He is always ready to help 
young people and his talk to high 
school students each year is like a 
father advising his children. On Sat- 
urdays it is a pleasure to see him 
shaking hands with farm friends from 
all over the county and speaking a 
word of cheer to everyone.” Miss 
Katherine Satterthwaite, writes: “I 
was in his English class at NCCW. 
Every one of his pupils is a finer 
Christian woman for that experience. 
He taught us to appreciate all the 
beautiful thoughts in our literature 
and the beautiful things in nature. 
He does something good every day, 
something to make the world better.” 
Mr. R. L. Isaacs writes: “Dr. Joyner 
loves his friends, his books, his farms, 
his church, and all his fellow men; 
he loves nature and is never idle. He 
seems to have an urge to do some- 
thing good every day. He is active in 
farming, gardening, and raising beau- 
tiful flowers for his home yard. 

have never seen him when he was not 
neatly dressed, or when he was not 
pleasant, gentle, and ultra kind. He 
is the essence of culture and refine- 
ment—a true Southern gentleman!” 


Dr. J. Y. Joyner 
(First Prize) 


I should like to pay 
tribute to one class of 
men we probably do 
not honor enough— 
the officers of the law who protect 
and safeguard our rural homes. Dep- 
uty Sheriff John J. S. Branch, 89, of 
Nansemond County, Va., is the oldest 
police officer in the United States on 
active duty and is the oldest member 
of a police organization in this state 
in both age and years of service. One 
of his famous services in the line of 
often dangerous duty was finding the 
murderer of Nellie Cropsey. This was 
a famous case all older readers in 
Eastern Virginia and North Carolina 
will remember. He is also the oldest 
Virginia Mason, having attended 64 
sessions of the Grand Lodge. 

Mrs. Connie Lee Felton, 

Nansemond County, Va. 


A Protector 
of Homes 


The most wonderful char- 
acter I know is Mrs. 
Mamie Montgoniery, 89. 
A shut-in, she is the busi- 
est person I know—busy living for 
others. She has the names and birth: 
days of each family in the neighbor- 
hood, and as each one has a birthday 
she sends that one a birthday card 
and a little poem she composes her- 
self for that certain person. When 
anyone gets sick she writes a cheerful 
letter or note. Each child receives a 
valentine, also Easter and Christmas 
cards. A little girl in the neighbor- 


Heroic 
Shut-in 


HAPPY, BUSY AND USEFUL OLD FOLKS 





® In July we offered 11 prizes for the best answers to this question: 
“Who is the busiest, happiest and most useful person (past 70) of your 


acquaintance? What is he or she doing... 


and what is the secret of 


his or her happiness and usefulness?” The prize answers herewith 


will introduce you to a truly remarkable group of old folks you will 


delight to meet and remember. 





all the way from Rio Grande to Potomac inclusive. Most interesting of 


A GREAT pile of letters about happy and useful old folks have come to us 


all are the answers to the question, “What is the secret of his or her 


happiness?” 


The main secret of their happiness, as I get it, is that these old folks keep 
busy. And therein lies one of the greatest advantages of farm life. So-called 
“retired” old folks in town all too often find life a bore. On the fargn old 
folks can always find something to keep up their interest and zest for living. 

Another main secret is interest in young people. Somebody has wisely said, 
“Most folks are fools about their children and d—— fools about their grand- 





Dr. Poe 


children.” These happy old folks have mostly had children 
or grandchildren to help keep them young. Lacking chil- 
dren they have had the good sense to try to help other young 
people. “Why are you so young?” someone asked Dr. W. L. 
Poteat when 80. “Boys and buttermilk,” was his answer, 
meaning 1) association with young people and 2) temperate 
and wholesome eating and drinking. 

The next thing I would say about these happy old people 
is that they are all kindly, helpful, good neighbors. I should 
like to live alongside every one of them! . 

The No. 4 lesson I get from reports of these happy old 


folks is that they take time to enjoy life. They work hard for their years, but 
enjoy a midday rest, a fishing trip, a ball game, a good joke, a good book, 
church, Sunday school, and club or lodge meetings, the comradeship of friends 


and kinsfolk. 


I now present our Carolinas-Virginia Edition prize letters and italicize 
what was to me the most interesting sentence in each. Beginning with a 
famous North Carolina farmer and educational 


leader, a Virginia deputy sheriff, a heroic shut-in, 
and an humble South Carolina Negro woman, we 
present truly remarkable glimpses of old folks 
worth knowing in all walks of life and from all 


parts of the Carolinas and Virginia. 


(Soreucs Poe 


President and Editor 








hood can’t hear or talk. She has 
‘taught this child to read by making 
scrapbooks out of pictures, also taught 
her how to play games which re- 
quired a great deal of time and pa- 
tience. She keeps up with all the 
current events, is a great radio fan; 
she is interested in anything new that 
comes up, knows how to play all the 
new games, and can converse on any 


subject. Catherine Coker, 
Anderson County, S. C. 

She is just a col- 

Humble But ored woman but 


Noble Negro she is the happi- 
est person I know. 
We call her Aunt Della. She is 81 
years young and the mother of 14 
children. She is still active in church 
work. The colored folks call her the 
mother of their church for she has 
helped to build three. One Sunday in 
every year is set aside to pay her hom- 
age. Her life has been one of hard 
work — nursing the sick, washing, 
cooking, and toiting in the fields, 
lending a helping hand to everyone, 
but in character, conduct and good 
manners she is as refined as a lady of 
culture. She taught me one of my 


greatest lessons. On one of her visits 
I gave her a piece of pie and a cup of 
water. She humbly bowed her head 
and gave thanks to her Maker. She 
was more thankful for crumbs than I 
had been for a feast! . 
Mrs. L. B. Taylor, 
Spartanburg County, S. C. 


My mother, Mrs. Sallie 
Bright McMurray, 86, 
has a pretty place to live, 
can take care of her flow- 
ers, her chickens, and her great 
grandchildren, mend her clothes, ete. 
I have seen her work all day and till 
the chickens began crowing for day. 
She would sew by hand, knit socks 
for men, cook, can, make butter. We 
raised flax to make our towels and 
bed ticks. She used to make all 
our clothes out of sheep’s wool sewed 
by hand. She has always had things 
to sell and has always been ready to 
help someone else, has gone out and 
waited on the sick far dnd _ near. 
School was only five months but she 
kept us going and kept us in a straight 
path. We had to keep good company 
or stay athome. Mrs. J. W. Mullins, 
Scott County, Va. 


Pioneer 
Woman 
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My. R. L. Kirkwood 
86, of Bennettsville 
is employed in some 
activity around hi 
home or farm every day. Even 
spring when the lovely azaleas bloom 
in his front yard one is reminded of 
his interest in flowers and beauty. 
Furthermore, his influence has gone 
outside the borders of our own coun. 
try. For 35 years he has supported ¢ 
missionary in Brazil. So his life has 
meant and still means a great deal to 
people even as far as South America, 
“The evening of a well spent life 
brings its lamps with it.” 

Mrs. W. EL. Tillman. 
Marlboro County, S. C. 


Mrs. Catherine Ikenber. 
ry-was 100 last Oct. 4, 
Her hobbies are cultiva. 
ting her own flower gar. 
den and needlework. During the past 
vear before her 100th birthday she 
made a centerpiece for each of her 
eight children and in the last few 
years has crocheted at least ten coun. 
terpanes. She attends church regu. 
larly and walks almost as good as 
ever. Asked the secret of her long life, 
she said, “I think it is because I never 
worried.” Deloris Boone 
Franklin County, Va. 


A Shepherd of the 
Hills, George W. Bow. 
lin, Laurel Springs, N. 
C., 84, last year mowed 
and stacked 80 acres of hay. He 
owns a farm of several hundred acres 
which he practically cares for him- 
self. He has been an active elder 25 
years, superintendent of Sunday 
school 20 years. Through all his la 
bor and work he did not 4orget to 
educate his children. Out of a family 
of 9 children 8 have been teachers. 
Onna E. Darnell, 
Alleghany County, N.C. 


Far Flung 
Helpfulness 


100—and 
Still Busy 


Mountain 
Farmer 


William Sanders. 
87, really lives at 
home and_ boards 
at the same place. 
raises his own hogs, and lots of chick- 
ens. He has an up-to-date apple or- 
chard—Winesaps, Early Harvest, De- 
licious and Yellow Transparent. Has 
his basement full of canned vegeta- 
bles. He sows grain and keeps his 
land up. His was an old run-down 
farm when he bought it. Folks 
laughed and said he would never 
make it pay. He attributes his long 
life to regular habits, eating plenty 
of vegetables, fruit and milk and tak 
ing lots of exercise. He is a happy, 
useful man. Mrs. E. P. Phillips, 

Spartanburg County, S. C. 


Mrs. Hattie Whit 
tington, 76, is ex 
tremely alert, both 
mentally and_physi- 
cally. She says she can still do any- 
thing she could do 50 years ago! She 
can run, and even swim! (which, at 
76, is really something!) She reads 
and writes without glasses, enjoys 
good movies and radio programs; an 
likes to work in her garden. But het 
chief occupation is laundering cul 
tains for the public. Her fame has 
spread far and wide, and her custom 
ers come from many different towns 
and communities (even as far away 
as Southern Pines, N..C.). With the 
help of one colored boy she earns 
about $25 each week washing 4 
stretching curtains. 


A Happy, 
Useful Man 


76, Makes . 
$25 a Week 


Lena Northam, 
Marlboro County, S. ©: 
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HARD-TO-GET ITEMS at 


New, Low Prices..NOW 
in My NEW CATALOG-I1?’s 


I’ve got things for you I know you’ve been 
wanting a long time and I’m ready to ship 
them NOW. Stoves, Irons, Toasters, Vacuum 
Cleaners, such as you haven’t seen since 
before the war. Farm Trucks, Cow Stalls, 
Hammer Mills, Stanchions and Farm 
Mixers that you’ve needed for years. 
Roofing, Siding, Paint and Farm Tools 
that will let you make the many farm 
improvements you've had to put off so long. 


YOU PAY LESS—YOU GET MORE. All 
these items and hundreds of others are in 
my new Catalog at prices you wouldn't 
believe possible under today’s conditions. 
Every one of them will save you money, 
and you'll be amazed at the big assortment 
in all my lines. 


PASTE COUPON ON 1¢ POSTCARD OR MAIL IN ENVELOPE 


SERVING FARMERS IS MY BUSINESS. For 
over 50 years I’ve made it my business 
to give farmers the biggest and best values 
in farm and home supplies, every one 
backed by my MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. 
That’s why millions of them buy from 
me in preference to anywhere else. 


GET MY CATALOG—SEE FOR YOURSELF. You 
can’t begin to realize how many things 
I have for you or how much you can save 
on them until you see my new 1946 Fall 
and Winter Catalog. I’ve got one ready 
for you... all you have to do is send the 
coupon. Do it TODAY so you can be sure 
to get what you need. } 


EVERY ITEM IN 
MY CATALOG IS BACKED BY MY 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 





JIM BROWN, Dept. 5507, Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Dear Jim: Send me a copy of your New Mail Order Catalog 
and be sure my name is put on your mailing list. 


JIM BROWN 


THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. 
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The synthetic resin and oil 


finish. ..miraculously thins with water 


for your convenience and economy. 


Latest, smartest colors! 


Styled by leading decorators. 


Increased durability! 


A harder, tougher, longer-lasting finish. 


Greater hiding power! 


One coat covers most any interior sur- 
face, even wallpaper! 


Washable! Cleans beautifully with 


wall-washing cleaners or wallpaper 
cleaners. 


Applies like magic!. 


Use brush or Kem-Tone Roller-Koater. 


Dries in one hour! rooms 


painted in the morning ready for use 
that afternoon. 


No “painty” odor! 
Does aroom for only $293! 


One gallon beautifully decorates an 
average-sized room. 


A PRODUCT OF 


ctured and Distributed by 


Manufa ted Companies: 


these Associa 
olor Works, 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Co., Dayton, Ohio 
Inc., Chicago, Ilinois 
: Philadelphia, Pa. 
Inc., Detroit, Mich. 


troit, Mich. 
Acme White Lead & C Detr 


w. W. Lawrence & 
The Lowe Brothers 
The Martin-Senour Co. 
John Lucas & Co., Inc. 
Rogers Paint Products, 


hio 
The Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleveland, Ohi 
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TRADE MARK 
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Think of it! Only $2.98 buys a gallon of Kem-Tone 
and just one gallon does the average room! 
Kem-Tone comes in concentrated paste form that 
miraculously thins with water, giving you a gallon 
and a half of the finest wall finish, ready-to-use. 
Kem-Tone gives your walls the richest, handsomest 
finish imaginable—durable, lastingly lovely. 
Kem-Tone covers most any surface with one coat 
..rolls or brushes over painted walls, wallboard, 
even wallpaper! Dries in 1 hour...paint your rooms 
in the morning, they’re ready that afternoon! 


Kem-Tone Roller-Koater . 89¢ ea. 
New Kem-Tone 4” Brush . $2.39 ca. 


15¢ up 
23¢ Ib. 


Kem-Tone Border Trims . 
Plastic Patch . . .« e« « 


There is only one Kem-Tone.. -Accept No Substitute! 
THERE’S A KEM-TONE DEALER NEAR YOU! 


1 WALL Fl 
Beautifully paints a room for only ‘2% 


So quick! So easy! So smart! 


u.S. Pot. off. 


FINISH 


he modern 
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F Guaranived by . = . paste form 
“Good Housekeeping +) 

407 Wns ™ / chit Tees 12 gallons 

: paint, ready-to-apply! 


*Slightly higher in Rocky Mt. Area 
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